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REINSTATEMENT OF THE RUSSELL 
MINISTRY. 

Every attempt to form a new Administration having failed, Lord 
John Russell and his colleagues, at the request of her Majesty, and 
on the advice of the Duke of Wellington, specially summoned to 
give his counsel on the occasion, have resumed their places. Lord 
Stanley and the Protectionists were utterly unable to form a 
Ministry. It does not appear, from the statements made in the 
House of Lords on Friday, the 28th ult., that Lord Stanley could 
procure more than one colleague—a noble Lord not named. Lord 
Stanley candidly confessed, that his party, although comprising men 
of great attainments and abilities, “hardly reckoned among its 
members one individual of political experience and versed in 
official business.” So little interest in the fortunes of Protection 
had the only men in whom he could place reliance, that, with the 
exception of the noble Lord alluded to, they all failed him in the 
hour of need. One refused, “because he had very extensive 
domestic concerns to attend to ;” a second declined, “from a dis- 
inclination to take part in an Administration ;” a third gave a 
refusal, “from an undue depreciation of his own abilities ;” while 
no less than three or four others, on being applied to, sent replies 
“expressive of their inability to join his Lordship.” 

The party of which Sir James Graham isthe head was equally 
unfortunate, but for different reasons. Not being sufficiently nume- 
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rous to form an Administration out of their own body, and not 
being certain of adequate Parliamentary support, even if they 
could have disposed of all the offices of Government among them- 
selves, this enlightened party, and their sagacious and experienced 
leader, could only lend their services in conjunction with the more 
efficient and popular members of the Russell Administration. But, 
as they only agreed with that Ministry on some points, and dis- 
agreed on others of vital importance, especially on the Papal Ag- 
gression Bill, and as the premiership of Lord John Russell would 
have been fatal to such a coalition, the attempt either to form a 
Ministry independently of the Whigs, or in conjunction with them, 
necessarily failed. There was but a third course to follow, which 
was the course recommended by the Duke of Wellington. The 
result is, that Lord John Russell is again the Prime Minister of the 
British Crown. 

But while all parties—convinced by these occurrences, if not 
before, of their own powerlessness to carry on the Government of 
the country at the present time—will refrain from any factious 
opposition, and will make all due allowances for the difficulties of 
the Ministry, it remains to be seen whether Lord John Russell, in 
resuming office, will resume the faults which led to his resignation; 
or whether he will not endeavour to strengthen his Ministry by 
avoiding the errors which, more than the hostility of his opponents, 
drove him into his late unpleasant position. There are two great 
and pressing questions on which he must pronounce himself deci- 


sively and satisfactorily, or heap up unpoyularity, mistrust, and 
odium upon the heads of himself and his colleagues ; and there is 
a third great question, surrounded with difficulties, whether it be 
left alone, or whether it be pressed forward to a solution, 
from the embarrassments of which he must extricate him- 
self, under the penalty of weakness to his Government, and disaffec- 
tion and discontent throughout the country. The first two questions 
are those of the Budget and an Extension of the Suffrage, and the 
third is the question of the Papal Aggression. Each of these re- 
quires able management ; and upon each of these, unless more 
wisdom is shown in its treatment than has hitherto signalised the 
efforts of Lord John Russell and his colleagues, the Cabinet, safe 
as it may now appear, may once more be shipwrecked. 

First and foremost is the question of finance, involved in the pro- 
duction of a satisfactory Budget. It is not a little singular, that, 
amid all the explanations and statements which Lord John Russell 
has made from time to time, in the interval between his resignation 
and resumption of office, he has never said a word upon this point. 
He has never once admitted that the Budget of Sir Charles Wood 
was a stumbling-block in his way, or given the slightest hint that 
he was not satisfied with his financial colleague. Yet, if Sir Charles 
Wood do not prove himself more fitted to deal with the 
great fiscal questions of our time; or, failing him, if Lord John 
Russell do not appoint a capable Minister for this important de- 
partment, it is easy to foresee that disgrace and defeat will await 
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the Ministry. It may answer as a temporary expedient to post- 
pone the revision of our fiscal system for a twelvemonth, and pass 
the iniquitous income-tax forthat limited period ; but if Lord John 
Russell desires to regain his lost influence, and to entitle himself to 
the respect of men of business and to the gratitude of the people, 
he must sacrifice a little present ease, and grapple with our whole 
system of taxation at once. A fair property and income-tax might 
be endured—if it applied to all realised property and to all income 
—without reference to the arbitrary and unjust line of £150 per 
annum ; if it did not allow the man with £149 per annum, drawn 
from the comfortable and steady 3 per Cents, to escape free, while 
it mulcted the man with only one additional pound per annum, 
derived entirely from the labour of his head and his hands, of no 
less a sum than £4 7s, 6d., sufficient to pay for, perhaps, the only 
suit of clothes he could buy in a year, or the only little luxuries 
and elegances of life that he might be able to afford. It 
might be endured if made equitable in this respect, and 
if, besides this, the owners and occupiers of house property— 
the chief sufferers by the burden—were compensated by the uncondi- 
tional repeal of the Window Duty. But if Lord John Russell 
prefers immediate quietude to the performance of a duty that 
sooner or later must be done, he will sacrifice the future for the pre- 
sent, and sow the seeds of his own downfall a second time. The 
next time he falls, it will be “like Lucifer, never to rise again.” 
Nor is this the only fiscal question that presses, The Tax on 
Paper, which is a standing disgrace to a Legislature that professes 
to care for the education of the people, and that votes £100,000 
per annum for the erection of schools and the payment of teachers, 
must be repealed; and no hackneyed commonplace, such as Sir 
Charles Wood is in the habit of using, about “the necessity 
of getting money somewhere,” must be allowed to stand 
in the way. The ‘present Ministry, notwithstanding all 
their past faults and shortcomings, have an opportunity 
of rendering a real service to every interest in the country, by a 
careful, enlightened, and bold financial policy. They could wipe 
off all past disgrace which has attached to them, by energy and 
wisdom on this vital question ; and it is to be hoped they have re- 
ceived sufficient warning to induce them, individually and collec- 
tively, to devote themselves to it in the present session, and avoid 
the fatal procrastination which has hitherto rendered the name of 
their Administration a by-word of reproach. 

The question of the Extension of the Suffrage—which, leading to 
their accidental defeat, expedited the recent catastrophe—is another 
that, after Lord John Russell’s own declaration, and the firm 
adhesion of Sir James Graham to the cause of a further reform of 
Parliament, cannot be any longer trifled with. The subject has 
attained so much more importance from the occurrences of the last 
fortnight, that Lord John Russell must make up his mind either to 
“move on” or to “moveoff.” The Greek Kalends are a term 
rather too remote, to satisfy the expectations that his Lordship 
has himself raised upon this question; and it should be borne 
in mind, that the party of which Sir James Graham is the 
head, might, by the aid of Mr. Cobden and his friends, and of the 
affronted Irish members, carry this question against the Ministry, 
if the Ministry refused to take it up. 

The Papal Aggression seems, by the general consent of all par- 
ties, not to call fur hasty legislation. Although it was upon this 
point that most of the difficulties of the late crisis turned as upon a 
pivot, it is not impossible to postpone it without disgrace and without 
mischief until committees of both Houses shall have reported upon 
the best course to be pursued. The Roman Propaganda may be 
left to do its best or its worst in its attempt to re-establish Popery 
in this country. Give us but untaxed paper, untaxed know- 
ledge, and free discussion, and ten thousand Popes and as 
many Cardinal Wisemans will assault in vain the faith 
and the intellect of the people of this country. The present 
feeling, if not against legislation to punish the assumption by 
Roman Catholic Bishops of territorial titles, is against precipitancy. 
This feeling has been mainly caused by the discrepancy between 
Lord John Russell’s description of his proposed bill and that given 
by the Attorney-General, and by the avowal made by his Lordship, 
that, in more than one important point, he was unaware of its 
tendency. No harm can be done by deliberation ; and it is, there- 
fore, likely that this great stumbling-block of the last fortnight will 
be removed for the future, and that the difficulty which was appa- 
rently the greatest, will be among the least of those in the way of 
the restored and reconstructed Ministry. 

The country will await with anxiety a new declaration on the 
part of the Prime Minister, and will hope in the meantime that Lord 
Lansdowne’s words of Monday last will be verified, and that the 
Administration will be made “ effective.” 








BANQUET TO MR. MACREADY. 


**To personate a great character three hours in the twenty-four (says Henry 
Fielding), is a matter of more consequence than it is generally esteemed. The 
world itself is commonly called a stage; and,in the eye of the greatest philo- 
sophers, the actions on both appear to be equally real and of equal consequence. 
Where, then, is the mighty difference between personating a great man on the 
great theatre or on the less? In both cases we often assume that character 
when it doth not really belong to us ; and a very indifferent player acts it some- 
times better than his right honourable brother, and with ten thousand times the 
applause.” How far the public of the present day sympathises with the spirit of 
this fine remark, written a century ago, may be learnt from its manifestations 
during the past week on the leave-taking of the first tragedian of our time. 

Immediately following the hearty tribute of regard offered by the wider circle 
of the admirers of Mr. Macready on his farewell appearance on the 26th ult., at 
Drury-Lane Theatre, came the more select, but not less sincere, salutation, by 
a public dinner at the Hall of Commerce, on the Ist instant. 

Statesmen, philosophers, poets, wits, painters, players, novelists, and even 
lawyers, swelled the list of stewards for the entertainment, and again the public, 
“the genus generalissimum ”—the great general universal public, as Southey 
calis it—responded with a thronged, concurrent, and enthusiastic attendance. 

Potent indeed is that man’s art which thus hath— 

The dialect and different skill, 
Catching all passions in his craft of will. 

Debarred as the actor may be from the outward and visible honours which re- 
ward the labour, anxiety, and toi! of more privileged classes, his proud distinc- 
tion is to reign in the secret and innermost recesses of the hearts of his subjects 
He wins a seat in their affections; he is a ‘‘ household word.” He has moved 
all their passions ; he has beguiled them of their, smiles and tears; he has re- 
kindled their hatreds and their loves. In a word, he has made the pulse of a 
crowded theatre beat like that of one man. So, at his retirement, when he is 
dethroned by death, or descends by abdication, his genius becomes enshrined in 
the recollections of his devotees. Bear witness, O shade of Elia, thou exquisite re- 
membrancer of stage illusion—bear witness with thy ‘‘Ellistoniana’”’ and thy 
quaint memories on the acting of Munden and on some of the old actors. 
Among our retrospections of public life, those connected with the drama are 
certainly the most natural and most cherished ; indeed, to theelderly playgoer, 
what Hazlitt said of the pleasures of the past, is especially applicable—* All 
= st rikes the imagination or excites any interest in the mighty scene, is what 


What though the actor’s fame, then, is fleeting as the day—what though his 
triumphs come like shadows, so depart—is there aught of such contemporary per- 
vading enthusiasm among their followers for the heads, the proceres, of any other 
profession? For a premier, or a bishop, a judge, a general, or a president 
either in science or art? No; the chief player has the best of it, dum superstes. 
His efforts command a more immediate appreciation ; and we can well conceive 
how sadly he relinquishes his “‘ unseen empire,” and can make respectful allow- 
ance for the affecting regrets repeatedly expressed by “Sir Joshua’s Tragic 
Muse” on quitting the stage in the zenith of her fame. In her last days (says a 
modern writer), Mrs. Siddons frequently told the Dean of C——, an old and 
valued friend, that, ‘‘ Had she not kept her religion, she would indeed have been 
miserable beyond expression.” 

John Kemble was the first great performer publicly entertained on his retire- 
ment from dramatic life. Neither Betterton, Cooke, nor Garrick had received 
this distinction; for, independently of dinner-giving being the more modern 
custom of crowning charity or good-will, Betterton remained almost to outlive 
his reputation ; Cooke destroyed his fine powers, and their hold on the public, 
by drinking; and Garrick had, we fancy, a rival interest too strong for any such 
unanimous mark of popular esteem. 

The entertainment to Mr. Macready was celebrated in the Hall of Commerce, 
Threadneedle-street, an edifice erected by Mr. Moxhay as a subsidiary accom- 


modation to the Royal Exchange, for the merchants of the city. The”alleged 
insufficiency of room at the London Tavern, for the numerous applicants for 
tickets, necessitated this arrangement. Application was unsuccessfully made 
for one of the larger theatres; and the fitting up of St. Martin’s Hall, in Long- 
acre, as suggested, would have proved tedious and too expensive. None but an 
English assembly, with its good temper and cheerfniness, could have endured 
the physical discomforts to which the majority of those present at the dinner 
in the Hall of Commerce submitted. Ona cold day, to take part at a cold din- 
ner, in an immense cold room, unwarmable, draughty, and so lofty that the 
speakers were but partially and tantalisingly heard, at crowded tables 
and with closely packed seats, is a trial of no mean _ considera- 
tion, especially with March weather inside and out. Yet the assem- 
bly came out, like Mr. Dickens’s Mark Tapley, all the stronger un- 
der their disadvantages: their enthusiasm was as unflagging, and their 
enjoyment as evident, as if all had been done (as it was doubtless meant) for 
the best. Let us here be just enough to avow that the ubiquitously civil and 
attentive Mr. Bathe, of the firm of Bathe and Breach, the proveditori on the oc- 
casion, did all that was possible to smooth these disagreeables; but, as the Hall 
was only obtained for the necessary preparations some two or three hours before 
dinner, our readers may judge whether very comfortable arrangements could be 
afforded to some 500 or 600 visitors in such a space of time. The Chairman’s 
table ran horizontally along the Hall; twelve’tables were placed at right angles 
to it, and three lesser ones were wedged in a recess at the further end, the cor- 
responding recess at the entrance being appropriated to the singers. 

About a quarter-past six, the Chairman, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Bart., took his 
seat. On his right were placed Mr. Macready, the guest of the company, and, 
proceeding to the extreme right of the top table, were his Excellency the Che- 
valier Bunsen, the Prussian Minister; Sir C. L. Eastlake, P.R.A.; Earl Fitz- 
hardinge; Charles Dickens, Esq.; Sir E. Landseer; Lord Dufferin; Captain 
Sir George Back; Charles Babbage, Esq.; W. M. Thackeray, Esq.; Lord W. 
Graham; Lord Ernest Bruce ; James Heywood, Esq., M.P.; D. Maclise, Esq., 
R.A.; Charles Baring, Esq., R.A.; A. Stafford, Esq., M.P.; Sir Alexander Gor- 
don; K. De Bammeville; S. Hart, Esq., R.A.; M. Macaulay, Esq.,QC.; D. 
Roberts, Esq., R.A.; F. P. Delme Radcliffe, Esq. ; Eliot Warburton, Esq.; W. 
F. Pollock, Esq.: and on the left of the Chairman were his Excellency M. Van 
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address under feelings of considerable emotion, and with a grave and saddened 
voice, he said: “I rise to thank you, I should say to attempt to thank you, for 
I feel the task is far beyond my powers. What can I say in reply to all that the 
kindly feelings of my friends have dictated ? I have not the skill to arrange and 
dress in attractive language the thoughts that press upon me, and my incompe- 
tence may, perhaps, appear \like a want of sensibility to your kindness, for we 
are taught to believe that ‘ out of the heart’s fullness the mouth speaketh.’ But 
my difficulty, let me assure you, is a contradiction to the assertion. 1 have to 
thank my friend, your distinguished chairman, for proposing my health to you, 
and for the eloquence, and may I not add, the brilliant fancy, with which he has 
enriched and graced his subject. But that we might readily expect from him, 
who in the wide discursive range of his genius touches nothing that he does not 
adorn. (Applause.) I have to thank you for the cordiality, and if I may with- 
out presumption say so, the enthtsiasm with which the compliment has been re- 
ceived, and for the honour, never to be forgotten, that you have conferred on me 
by making me your guest to-day. (Loud cheers.) Never before have I been 
so oppressed with a sense of my deficiencies as at this moment, when 
looking on this assemblage of sympathising friends crowded here to 
offer the spontaneous testimony of their regard. (Great cheering.) I 
observe among you many who, for years, have been the encouraging com- 
panions of my course ; and there are present, too, those who have cheered my 
very latest efforts. (Hear, hear.) To all who have united in this crowning 
tribute, so far beyond my merits or expectations—to my old friends—the friends 
of many years—(Mr. Macready’s voice here faltered)—who welcomed me with 
hopeful greeting in the morning of my professional life, and the younger ones, 
who now gather around to shed more brightness on my setting, 1 wish to pour 
forth the abundant expressions of my gratitude. (Great applause.) You are 
not, I think, aware of the tull extent of my obligations to you. Independently 
of the substantial benefit due to a liberal appreciation of my exertions, my very 
position in society was determined by the stamp which your approbation has set 
to my humble merits—(Hear, hear)—let me unhesitatingly affirm, that, without 
undervaluing the accidents of birth or titular distinction, I would not exchange 
the grateful pride which your good opinion has given me the right to che- 
rish, for any favour or advancement that the most privileged in station could 
receive. (Enthusiastic applause.) Gentlemen, I really am too much op- 





der Weyer; the Marquis of Clanricarde; Sir R. Murchison; Hon. W. Cooper, 
M.P.; Charles Kemble, Esq. ; John Forster, Esq.; Lieutenant-General Sir John 
Wilson ; C. Stanfield, Esq., R.A.; W. J. Fox, Esq., M.P.; R. Monckton Milnes, | 
Esq., M.P.; John Delane, Esq. ; C. Leslie, Esq., R.A.; P. H. Howard, Esq., M. | 
P.; Albany Fonblanque, Esq. ; Doctor Quin; Hon.S. Lyttleton; J. Cattermole, | 
Esq.; Sir E. Ryan; Mr. Serjeant Adams; R. S. Rentoul, Esq.; D. W. Harvey, } 
Esq. Among the general company were C. Herries, Esq., Samuel Carter Hall, | 
Esq., Major Hall, P. Cunningham, Esq., J. H. Parry, Esq., Charles Knight, Esq., | 
G. Bentinck, Esq., B. Webster, Esq., James Wallack, Esq., Captain Cooke, | 
Joseph Paxton, Esq., Mark Lemon, Esq., Dr. Southey, B. W. Proctor, Esq., W. | 
Jerdan, Esq.,S. Phelps, Esq., Captain Torrens, F. Stone, G. Landseer, — Leach, | 
Esq., H. Colburn, G. Macready, jun., Esq., Dr. Mackay, &c. &c. 

The grace from the “ Laude Spirituali” was chanted by Misses L. Pyne, P.fHor- | 
ton, Messent, Thornton, Pyne, Land, Eyles, M. Williams, and Messrs. Francis, 
Gray, Lockey, Young, Barnby, Machin, Howe, F. Bodda, Whitworth, Lawler, | 
Hatton, and H. Phillips, under the direction of Mr. Land. | 

The various loyal and custemary toasts of the Queen, followed by the National | 
Anthem, the Prince Consort, &c., and the Army and Navy, were proposed by the 
Chairman, and responded to by Lieut.-Gen. SirJ. Wilson and Sir G. Back. Mr. | 
Lockey then sang, with chorus, Purcell’s song from ‘‘ King Arthur,”** Comeif you | 
dare !” 

The Chairman, in introducing the toast of the evening, in the opening of his 
address, craved indulgeuce of the numerous and distinguished assembly, met to | 
honour an eminent man retiring into private life, after services, which are most | 
felt when they are about to be lost tothe public. (Hear.) He could but seek to 
give some utterance to the sentiments of admiration of which he was there as the 
representative; and he would ask those around him, devoted to literature and | 
art,if he was not right in the doctrine that the true measure of the genius of an 
artist is the degree of excellence to which he brings his art. ‘* Try Mr. Macready | 
by this test (said the hon. Bart.), and how great is the genius that will delight 
usnomore! (Loud applause.) For it is because it has so achieved what I will 
call the symmetry of art, that its height and its breadth have been often forgotten. 
(Cheers.) Itis the uneven and irregular surface that strikes us, and the dimen- 
sions of genius, like those of a bnilding, are lost in the justness of its proportions 
(Cheers) ; and therefore it is, that, in recalling the surpassing excellence of our 
guest as an artistical performer, one is really at a loss to see where he excelled 
the most. The litanic grandeur of Lear, the human debasement of Werner, the 
frank vivacity of Henry the Fifth, the gloomy and tremendous bigotry of King 
John, or that his last personation of Macbeth, in which it seemed to me that be 
conveyed a more exact notion of what Shakspeare designed than the most pro- 
found of the German critics ; for I take it, what Shakspeare meant to represent 
in Macbeth was a kind of character most liable to be influenced by the beliet 
in supernatural agency—a man actually subservient to all the impressions which 
his restless imagination, more powerful than his will, creates—who sees dag- 
gers in the air and ghosts in the banqueting-hall— who has moral weakness and 
physical courage, and who, as our guest represented him, alternates perpetually 
between terror and daring—atrembler when oppressed by conscience, and a 
warrior when defied by his foes. (Cheers.)” 

Sir E. B. Lytton then proceeded to dilate upon the comprehensiveness rather 

than the versatility of the genius of their guest—a comprehensiveness which 

made ail the creations within range of his art equal to one another. This (af- 

firmed the hon. Bart.) explains the originality which even his detractors have 

conceded to him. 

“ Every great actor has his manner, as every great writer has his style. 

But the originality of our guest does not consist in his manner alone, but in his 

singular depth of thought. He is not onlycomprehensive in his essential views 

of oratory, in look, in gesture, intonation, stage play, but he has applied his 

study far dee per—he has sought io penetrate into the subtlest intentions of the 

poet, and made poetry itself the golden key to the human heart. (Great ap- 

plause.) He is original because he has not sought to be original, but true ; 

because, in a word, he is conscientious in art as in his actions. (Loud cheers.) 

Gentlemen, there is one merit in our guest as an actor, on which I would indeed 

be ungrateful if I were silent. Many a great performer may attain to high re- 

putation if he restrain his talents to the acting of Shakspeare and the great 

writers of the past, but it is clear that inso doing he does not advance an inch 

the literature of his time. It has been the merit of our guest to recognise the 

truth that the actor has it in his power to assist in creating the writer. He has 

identified himself with the living drama of the peried, and by so doing he has 
half created it. Who does not recollect the rough and manly vigour of Zell, 
and the Roman heroism of Virginius, and the exquisite sweetness and pathos 
and dignity of Jon? (Great cheering.) Who does not feel that, but for him, 
those great plays would never have obtained a hold upon the stage, or have 
ranked among the masterpieces which will go down to the latest posterity ? 
(Cheers.) And what charm and grace— not the author’s own—he has given to 
thelesser works of an inferior writer, it is not for metosay. (Loud cheers.) 
This brings me at once from the merits of the actor to those of the 
manager; I recall that brief but glorious time, when the drama of England 
appeared suddenly to revive, and promise that the future would be worthy of the 
past—(Cheers)—when, by the union of all the kindred arts, and the exercise of 
taste at once gorgeous and severe, we saw the thoughts of Shakspeare properly 
embodied on the stage, because the ornament was never superior to the work. 
Remember the manner in which the supernatural agency of the weird sisters 
was made appear to the eye, or the magic isle of Prospero rose in its mysterious 
solitude, or how the knightly character of Henry of Agincourt received its true 
interpetration from the pomp of the feudal age, and you will own that you could 
not strip the stage of those scenic effects without stripping Shakspeare of half 
the depth and richness of his descriptions. (Great cheering.) But that was 
only half the merit of his management: he purified the audience, so that, for 
the first time since the reign of Charles II., a father might have taken his 
daughter to the public theatre with as much safety and as little fear of any shock 
to decorum as if he had taken her to the house of a friend—(Cheers)—and for 
this reason, the late lamented Bishop of Norwich made it a point to form the 
personal acquaintance of Mr. Macready, that he might thank him as a prelate of 
the Church for the good he had done to society. (Hear.) And here I cannot 
remind myself, without a sharp pang of indignant regret, that, if that manage- 
ment had lasted some ten or twelve years, we should have established a& perma- 
nent school for actors, and a fresh and enduring field of dramatic poetry ; and we 
might, while we educated the audience up to it, feel that the noblest dramatic 
performances had become an intellectual want, which could be dispensed with 
no more than we can now dispense with our newspapers—(Great cheering) 
—and all this has been checked and put back for an age, not be- 
cause the public would not support the experiment—because he says that 
his houses were filled to overflowing, but because of the enormous exaction 
from the proprietors of the theatre, which, even in the most prosperous seasons, 
made the exact difference between profit and loss. (Hear, hear.) It is not the 
place now to speak of remedies—remedies there are for legislation to effect. 
But these recollections belong to the past—the actor, the manager are no more. 
(Hear, hear.) Whom have we with us to-day ? Something grander than actor 
or manager. To-day we have with us the man. (Tremendous cheering.) 








Gentlemen, to speak of domestic and private virtues has always appeared to be 

out of place on public occasions; but there are some virtues which cannot be 
| called private—which accompany men everywhere—which form an essential 
| part of their public character, and of this it becomes us to speak. I mean in- 
tegrity, devotion to pure ends, and high ambition, mental independence, and 
honour that never knew a stain.” (Applause.) The chairman here warmly 
commented on the honourable position attained _by Mr. Macready as 
evidenced by the list of their stewards, embracing every element of 
that aristocracy on which he had never fawned. (Cheers.) ‘The toast 
I am about to propose to you is connected with many sad associations 
| —but not to-day. (Hear.) Later and long will we cherish whatever may 
| sadden the mingled feelings that accompany this farewell—(Hear)—later, whert 
night after night we miss from the playbills the old familiar name, and feel that 
one, the source of elevated delight, is lost to us for ever. (Great applause.) To- 
day let us only rejoice that he whom we so appreciate is no worn-out veteran re- 
tiring to the rest he can no longer enjoy—that he leaves us in the prime of his 
powers with many years to come in the course of nature of that dignified leisure 
for which every public man must have sighed in the midst of his triumphs. 
(Loud cheering.) And, although I cannot say that the period of his life has 
fallen into ‘the sere, the yellow leaf,’ I can say that prematurely he has ob- 
tained that which should accompany old age—‘love, honour, and obedience— 
troops of friends ;’ and, therefore, withdrawing for this night all selfish regrets— 
not thinking of the darkness that is to follow, but of the brightness of the sun 
that is to set, I call upon you, with full glasses and full hearts, to drink ‘ Health, 
happiness, and long life to William Macready !’” 


pressed, too much overcome, to attempt to detain you long; but with the 
reflection, and under the conviction that your drama, the noblest in the world, 
can never lose its place from the stage while the English language lasts, I would 
venture to express one parting hope that tue rising actors may keep the loftiest 
look, may hold the most elevated views of the duties of their calling (Much 
cheering) ; I would hope that they may strive to elevate their art, and with it 
raise themselves above the level of the player’s easy life to public regard and dis- 
tinction by a faithful ministry to the genius of our incomparable Shakspeare. 
(Applause.) To effect this creditable purpose they must bring resolute energy 
and unfaltering labour to their work—they must be content ‘to spurn delights 
and live laborious days.’ Remember, whate’er is excellent in art must spring 
from labour and endurance. (Renewed applause.) 
Deep the oak must sink in stubborn earth its roots obscure, 
That hopes to lift its branches to the sky. 

This, gentlemen, I can assure you, was the doctrine of our Siddons and of the 
great Talma, and this is the faith 1 have ever held as one of their humblest dis- 
ciples. (Cheers.) To my direction of the two patent theatres, on which my 
friend has so kindly dilated, I wish to say but little. The preamble of their pa- 
tents recite, as a condition of their grants, that the theatre should be for the 
promotion ot virtue and instruction to the human race. I think these are the 
words. I can only say it was my determination to the best of my ability to cbey 
that injunction ; and, believing in the principle that property has its duties as 
well as its rights, I conceived that the proprietors should have co-operated with 
me. They thought otherwise, and I was reluctantly compelled to relinquish, on 
disadvantageous terms, my half-achieved enterprise. Others will take up the 
uncempleted work ; and if inquiry was set on foot for one best qualitied to un- 


| dertake the task, I should seek him in a theatre which by eight years’ Jabour he 


has, from the most degraded condition, raised high in public estimation, not 
only as regards the intelligence and respectability of his audience, but in the 
learned and tasteful spirit of his productions. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, I shall not 
detain you longer. Ali that I could desire, and far more than I ever could ex- 
pect, you have, in the honour you have done me this day, conferred upon me. It 
will be a memory that must remain as an actual possession to me and mine, 
which nothing in life can take from us. The repetition of thanks adds little to 
their force, and therefore, deeply as I am already obliged to you, I must draw 
still further on your indulgence. (Hear, hear.) You have had faith in my zeal 
for your service ; you will, I am sure, continue that faith in my gratitude for the 
value you have set uponit. With a heart more full than the glass I hold, I re- 
turn 2 ou my grateful thanks, anc have the honour of drinking all your 
ths.” 

The same manifestations which attended the commencement, were audible 
throughout and at the conclusion of Mr. Macready’s speech. 

Mr. Charles Dickens, who was received with an enthusiastic welcome, 
afier a prefatory recommendation of the task imposed upon him, said, “ Gen- 
tlemen, as it seems to me, there are three great requisites essential to the per- 
fect realisation of a scene so unusual and so splendid as that in which we are 
now assembled. The first, and I must say very difficult requisite, is, a man pos- 
sessing the stronghold in the general remembrance, the indisputable claim on 
the general regard and esteem, which is possessed by my dear and much valued 
friend, our guest. (Hear, hear.) The second requisite is the presence of a 
body of entertainers—a great multitude of hosts so cheerful and good-humoured 
(under, I am sorry to say, some personal inconvenience)—(No, no)—so warm- 
hearted and so nobly in earnest, as those whom I have the privilege of address- 
ing. (Hear, hear.) The third, and certainly not the least of these requisites, 
is a president who, less by his social position, which he may claim by iuherit- 
ance, or by his fortune, which may have been adventitiously won, and may be 
again accidentally lost, than by his Comprehensive genius, shall fitly represent 
the best heart of. him to whom hvnour is done, and the best heart 
of those who unite im the doing of it. (Hear, hear.) Such a president I think 
we have found in our chairman of to-night (Loud cheers), and 1 need scarcely 
add that our chairman's health is the toast I have to propose to you.” (Hear.) 
Mr. Dickens then passed an emphatic eulogy on the chairman’s literary career, 
his generosity, and his readiness “‘to assert the order of which he is so great 
aN ornament; never condescending to shuffle it off, and leave it outside state- 
rooms, as a Mussulman might leave his slippers outside a mosque. (Loud 
cheers and laughter.) And I have,” said the speaker, ‘‘ the strongest reason 
just at present to bear my testimony to his great consideration; for, in con- 
junction with some other gentlemen now present, I have just embarked in a 
design with Sir Lytton Bulwer, to smooth the rugged way of young labourers, 
both in literature and the fine arts, and to soften by no eleemosynary means the 
declining years of meritorious age. (Loud cheers.) [This allusion refers 
to Sir Bulwer Lytton’s having written a comedy for Mr. Charles Dickens 
and his professional friends ; the proceeds of whose performances are to be applied 
to the raising of retreats for decayed literary men, on a site of ground to be pre- 
sented by the honourable Baronet in Hertfordshire.] And if that project pros- 
per, as I hopeit will, andasI know it ought, it will be one day an honour to Eng- 
land where there is now a reproach—(Hear)—originating in his sympathies, 
being brought into operation by his activity, and endowed from its very cradle 
by his generosity. (Cheers.) However various the feelings and reasons ot his 
several classes of admirers may be, I am sure that, with one accord, each will 
help the other, and all will swell the greeting, with which I shall now propose 
to you, ‘ The health of our Chairman, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton.’” (Loud and 
long-continued cheering.) 

The toast having been drunk with enthusiasm, 

The Chairman returned his earnest thanks for the compliment passed upon 
him “ in terms so generous, and by a contemporary so illustrious, and received 
with so much kindness amongst an assemblage comprising so many of his own 
fellow-labourers.” He could assure them that the remembrance of his friend’s 
high eulogy, and the kindness of his audience would be treasured amongst the 
proudest of his struggles for literary reputation. 

The Belgian Minister, M. Van der Weyer, proposed, with pride and gratifica- 
tion, *‘ The Artists and Sir C. Eastlake.” The duty imposed upon him, he said, 
was a compliment to his country, on which the cultivation of art had thrown an 
immortal lustre. Assembled as they were to pay a tribute of admiration toa 
great dramatic artist, whose genius had recently received the highest homage 
from the greatest living French writer, Georges Sand, he saw with pleasure the 
most eminent representation of art in its various branches. His Exceliency 
emphatically dwelt on the union of the arts, and, whilst complimenting English- 
men on the genius displayed by their artists in scenicdecoration, wished that the 
“ architectural beauties could be transferred from their stage to their streets.” 
His Excellency denied the asserted decay of British art, and cited among the 
glorious names of the dead, Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Wilkie; whilst, 
among those living, he eulogised Eastlake, Maclise, Stanfield, Leslie, and Turner. 

Sir C. Eastlake returned thanks, concurring with M. Van der Weyer’s re- 
commendation for the transfer of the architectural scenery of the stage to our 
streets. He bore testimony to the warm admiration expressed by artists for the 
judici repr ions promoted by Mr. Macready. 

Miss P. Horton then sang ‘“‘ Where the Bee sucks,” in which she was encored. 

Mr. John Forster gave the “‘ Dramatic Literature, and the names of Mr. Proc- 
tor (Barry Cornwall) and the Rev. Mr. White.” He alluded feelingly to the 
connexion of Mr. Macready with the present dramatic literature. From him 
Byron had received his meed; and thé masterpieces in comedy and tragedy 
created by their chairman had been associated with Mr. Macready’s highest 
triumphs: to these he added the * Virginius” of Mr. Knowles, the “Jon” of 
Mr. Justice Talfourd, and the “* King of the Commons” of the Rev. Mr. White, 
as connected with the genius of their guest. He also named Richard Sheil 
Banim, Miss Mitford, Taylor, Douglas Jerrold, and Bell, whose dramas were all 
associated with the career of their great tragedian. Mr. Forster concluded his 
earnest remarks by reading the following poetry addressed to their distinguished 
guest bythe Poet Laureate, Alfred Tennyson :— 

Farewell! MACREADY, since to-night we part. 
Full-handed thunders often have confest 
‘Thy power, well used to move the public breas‘. 
We thank thee with one voice, and from the heari. 
Farewell! Macready, since this night we part. 
Go, take thine honours home: rank with the best— 
Garrick, and statelier Kemble, and the rest 
Who made a nation purer thro’ their art. 
Thine is it that our Drama did not die, 
Nor flicker down to brainless Pantomime, 
And those gilt gauds men-chiidren swarm to see. 
Farewell! Macready: moral, grave, sublime, 
Our Shakspeare's bland and universal eye 
Dwells pleased, thro’ twice a hundred years, on thee. 


The Chairman next gave, “‘ The Prussian Minister, the Chevalier Bunsen, and 








After reiterated demonstrations of loud applause, Mr. Macready commenced his 
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His Excellency Chevalier Bunsen acknowledged with gra- 
titude “that modern German literature had been nurtured 

by the English Muse, and that the immortal genius of Shak- 

speare had stood at its cradle.” He paid a high compli- 

ment to Mr. Macready, by avowing, that, though the genius 
of Shakspeare was his study and admiration, he could not 
avoid recollecting that the finest portraits of his heroes—of 
Macbeth, of Hamilet,and of Lear—were drawn by the master- 
hand of Mr. Macready himself. 

Mr. W. J. Fox, M.P., proposed “‘ The Stage,” connecting 
with it the name of Mr. C. Kemble, as one of ¢he represen- 
tatives of the past, and of Mr. Phelps, as one of the repre- 
sentatives of the future—the latter gentleman, he observed, 
having redeemed Sadler’s Wells from clowns and water- 
works (Hear, hear), and made it a not unworthy shrine of 
Shakspeare, and a pledge of what the drama would be be- 
fore the impulse which had been given to it by Mr. Macready 
was exhausted. 

Mr. Charles Kemble, who rose amidst a very roar of cheer- 
ing, warmly thanked the audience for the honour conferred 
upon him, and which he had so unexpectedly received. 
He was not wanting in the desire, but only in the ability, to 
adequately acknowledge their kindness, and he sat down 
with reciprocating the good wishes of those who had drunk 
to his health. 

Mr. Phelps having left the room, 

Mr. Thackeray proposed *‘The health of Mrs. Macready 
and her family,” which was briefly acknowledged by Mr. 
Macready. 

The toast of ‘‘The Ladies” was proposed by Lord Duf- 
ferin, and the Chairman then quitted the chair; and the 
company separated shortly before twelve o’clock. 


SKETCHES IN LOO CHOO. 


THE late visit of her Majesty’s steam-sloop Reynard 
to the Great Loo Choo, in the Chinese Seas, has af- 
forded our countrymen an opportunity of adding to 
our stock of knowledge of this interesting island, of 
which little has been heard since Captain Basil Hall’s 
visit in 1816. The object of the visit was to convey a 
communication to the authorities from the British 
Government, respecting the treatment of a medical missionary, J. B. 
Bettelheim, M.D., for four years a resident there ; and, in making known 
his mission to the authorities, Captain Cracroft was ably seconded by the 
Bishop of Victoria, who was on board the Reynard, and contributed 
materially to bring about the good results which, it is hoped, will follow 
from the firm yet conciliatory tone adopted. 

The Reynard anchored in Napa Roads on the 8rd of October, and 
remained a week, during which time three interviews took place with the 
native authorities, both on shore and on board. At the first interview, 
held on the 5th of October, the various complaints of Dr. Bettelheim 
were made known to them. Among these, the most serious seems to have 
been an assault on him, by spies or agents of the Government, while 
engaged in his missionary labours. Explanations, in reply to these 
charges, were demanded; and at the next interview, at which the 








DR BETTELHEIM’S RESIDENCE, LOO CHOO, 


Viceroy or chief authority of the island was present, assurances 


were all that the sportsmen got for their toil. 
The appearance of the country about Napa is de- 
scribed as very beautiful. The fields are well culti- 
vated, the sweet potato being the staple ; there is an 
abundance of wood; and the road leading to Shuidi, 
the capital, four or five miles from Napa, is broad, and 
partly macadamised. The people appeared friendly 
and well disposed, and refused all offer of payment 
for their services. Their living se med to be chiefly 
sweet potato and rice; and, thous outwardly free 
from the appearance of destitution, they are evidently 
sunk in the lowest dep:hs ot poverty. The Govern- 
ment, as proprietor of th soil, appropriates about one- 
half the produce for the support of the public officers 
and literati, who live a life of indolence, and form a 
large portion of the population. The dress of the 
lower orders is very simple, consisting of a loose robe 
of coarse grass cloth, fastened by a girdle round the 
waist. The literati and public officers wear a better 
description of garment ; the first of blue, the latter of 
yellow cloth. The hair is worn in a tuft on the top of 
the head, fastened by two pins, which are of silver in 
the higher orders, and brass in the lower class. 

Loo Choo is stated to have been raised to the dignity 
of a kingdom by one of the Chinese Emperors of 
the Ming dynasty, three or four hundred years ago, 
during a war between China and Japan, when the 
former sought to detach it from the interest of the 
latter. 

In token of vassalage, a ship is annually despatched 
to Foo-chow-foo, a large city, one of the ports of trade 
open to us, and the capital of the province of Fokien. 
To this place the Loo-Chooan scholars resort for edu- 
cation, the Chinese being the polite language of the 
country ; but the commonly-spoken language, the phy- 
siognomy, customs, and habits of the Loo-Chooans is 
decidedly Japanese, and the influence of the Japan 
Cabinet directs all the official appointments of the local 

Government. 
It is to be hoped this visit will have had the effect of ameliorating the 


were given that Dr. Bettelheim should be very differently treated condition of Dr. Bettelheim, who, although overflowing with missionary 


in future. At this last interview a display of force was thought 
politic, and Captain Cracroft and the Bishop were attended by a guard 
of 50 men, and accompanied by all the officers of the Reynard in full 
uniform. 

On the 9th, the Viceroy and other mandarins partook of an enter- 
tainment on board the Reynard, and an interchange of presents was 
made. This being the first steam-vessel that had ever been seen here, 
her engines and propeller caused much astonishment ; and her departure 
the next day was doubtless viewed with great satisfaction. 

There was no attempt made to prevent the officers rambling where 


zeal, is somewhat peculiar in his views and conduct. Hitherto his mis- 
sionary labours have been productive of little benefit towards the 
propagation of Christianity in this remote region ; but this is not sur- 
prising, when the authorities prevent the friendly-disposed people from 
holding any intercourse with him. His time has not, however, been 
altogether thrown away ; for, although he has not succeeded in making 
any converts, he has translated the Gospel of St. Luke and the Acts of 
the Apostles into Loo-Chooan, and is now busy with the rest of the New 
Testament. 


The Dlustrations include Views of Dr. Bettelheim’s house, which was 


they pleased with their guns; but it was too early for woodcocks, which formerly a temple or monastery, and is now in a very indifferent state of 
in the season are plentiful so a few quails and golden plover repair; a Chair, the only mode of conveyance in the island—for there 
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DR. BETTELHEIM'’S RESIDENCE, FROM NAPA ROADS. 


are few horses, and those used only by the Mandarins; and a View of 
Shuidi, the capital and residence of the King, which is surrounded by a 
double wall. No European has ever been permitted to enter it; but one 
of the “ mids” of the Reynard managed to climb to the top, and hada 
view of the interior ; when the crowds of people who gathered to prevent 
his going further, effectually prevented any portion of the city being 
examined, 





INTERESTING ExcCAVATIONS AT Rome.—The Giornale di Roma of the 
15th ult. continues to give accounts of new discoveries made in the excavations 
nowgoing on in the ancient Via Appia. The works have now progressed as far as 
the fifth mile outside the town. Beautiful fragments of Roman architecture 
have been again brought to light ; among others, afrieze with festoons supported 
by children. Some heads of Medusa, belonging to the same 
decoration, and a cippus, with a bas-relief representing a 
soldier of the Urban cohorts in full costume, with the in- 
scription, Dis manibus Q. Flavio Critoni Conivgi beneme- 
renti et Q. Flavio Procvlo militi coh. XII. orb. bassi filio 
Pientissimo Ivnia Procvia fecit. To these must be added 
four statues, one of which represents a woman, mutilated in 
the upper part, and another a person wearing a toga. A frag- 
ment of a motto, bearing the words, Caestus Lictor Caesaris, 
and other inscriptions, denoting hitherto unknown offices, 
or sites of Rome not well ascertained before. Such are the 
following, in which the words a> ara marmorea and coactor 
inter aerarios have arrested the attention of antiquaries. 
The first is, P. Cacvrivs, P. L. L. Philocles ab ara marmorea 
Cacvria P. L. Calliopa Meliage Cacvri Refi. The second 
is as follows :—4. Argentari A. L. Antioc. A... .. Coac- 
tor inter Aerarios .... Octaviae A. L. Epichar. Soror. 
...+.+ On a marble slab, in beautiful preservation, is the 
following inscription :—7. Fidiclanivs, 7. L. Appella, ex tes- 
tamento arbitrate felicis et Philargyri et Attice L. Crowds 
of connoisseurs are constantly on the spot, to examine the 
relics daily brought to light. P 

TRAVELLING IN Eoypt.—Considerable numbers 
of English travellers (according to accounts from Alexan- 
dria of the 20th ult.) continue to arrive there on their way 
to Upper Egypt.and Palestine. Private letters from the 
interior acquaint us of the death of Mr. Milly, a Liverpool 
commercial gentleman of some consideration, who, with his 
family, consisting of Mrs. Milly, a daughter, and two sons, 
had penetrated into Kordofan, as far as Kartoom. On their 
return to Gegee, a village some distance from Abou Hamed, 
on the confines of the Berber country, he took fever (sup- 

sed from exposure to the sun), and died, after a few days’ 
fines, at the village named, where he was interred. His 
family performed the journey of the Korosko Desert on 
camels in ten days, and are now on their way to this city, 
from whence they propose starting for England by the first 
conveyance. The melancholy circumstances of this gen- 
tleman’s fate are much deplored, and the public sympa- 
thise deeply with the family, whose privations since must 
have sadly augmented the severity of their afflicting 
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The lists of candidates for the metropolitan police 
service are full, and the number required for the temporary 
entation of the police during the Exhibition of the 
Industry of all Nations has been obtained. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 
INDIA. 

Intelligence anticipatory of the Overland Mail reached town during the week. 
The dates are, Bombay, February 3; Calcutta, January 25. There are no late 
advices from China. The cholera at Bombay had been very fatal. The mor- 
tality of the month for the island of Bombay is close on 3000. 

The city of Rangoon, in Burmah, has been almost wholly destroyed by a fire 
which occurred on the 28th of December. A man engaged in boiling some oil 
went out to see a Burmese ship of war just then arrived in harbour; he forgot 
his charge, the oil boiled over, and the house was in a moment in flames. The 
fire spread instantly through the streets, the bulk of the houses being of wood. 
The Roman Catholic church, when in the midst of the flames, was saved 
from destruction by a sudden shift of the breeze. The building-yard and ves- 
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sels in the harbour were preserved by the wise precaution of pulling down all 
the sheds and other combustible structures around. Several ships were burnt 
to the water’s edge. The property destroyed is valued at £300,000. 

The Hindoos of Calcutta have prepared a memorial for presentation to Par- 
liament, praying for relief from a grievance under which they have for some 
dozen of years suffered in silence. When a Hindoo saw fit to doubt the sound- 
ness of the creed of his ancestors, who laid it down that the earth was a plane, 
supported by an elephant, which stood upon a tortoise, he lost caste, and was 
deprived of the rights of inheritance, and the honest expression of conscien- 
tions views was visited with the severest penalties, unless these views ac- 
corded with the Shastras. Some dozen of years since, this law, as far as 
regarded Bengal, was repealed ; and of late the Hindoos of Madras have, like 
those of Bengal, been relieved of the penalties. Of this, in reality, the majority 
of them complain, deeming restraint from tyranising over their brethren an 
intolerable grievance. Such is the amount of enlightenment prevalent amongst 
the natives—such the benefits of our schools and colleges. 

The trial of the Americans charged with murdering the 
man Knox at the Calcutta ice-house, has terminated in the 
acquittal of two of the prisoners; the lad Verry, who con- 
fessed, has been convicted, but the jury recommended 
him to mercy, on the ground of his having been the tool of 
others—the others having just before been pronounced in- 
nocent! Trial by jury in India is indeed a farce. The 
men acquitted have since been held to trial on a charge con- 
nected with the murder. Verry is to be hanged. 

The fort of Dharoor, in the Nizam’s dominions, lately 
captured by the Rohillahs, was on the 23rd January in- 
vested by 20,000 of the contingent, with a heavy siege train 
under Brigadier Beatson. The force was so overwhelming 
that the Rohillahs were expected to surrender without re- 
sistance. 

. ihere have been floods in the rivers, and tremendous 
TY rains in the north-west provinces, with heavy falls of snow 
: at Simla. 

The Governor-General was expected to reach Peshawur 
on the 20th of January. Ghoolab Singh had returned to 
Jamoo, from the recent interview with his Excellency. 

The Commander-in-Chief, Sir W. Gomm, has issued an 
order on the subject of debt, in which the views of Sir C. 
Napier are compli ted and adopted 

Sir C. Napier’s arrival, on the 25th ult., at Mal: i 
way home, is mentioned. ; ee te 





EGYPT. 

Accounts to the 20th ult. from Alexandria state that the 
Viceroy continues to reside at Cairo, where a meeting of 
the consuls-general of the four European powers privy to 
the settlement of the treaty of 1840 between the Porte and 
Mehemet Ali, for defining the territorial limits of Egypt, and 
adjusting its political relations with Turkey, is now being 
held. The ostensible object of this conference is to consider 
how far the newly-proposed measures of Reschid Pacha for 
reforming the administration of justice in this country, and 
organising a new system of police and pro arrange- 
ments, are compatible with the conditions of that treaty and 
the pend vouchsafed by it to the reigning Pacha of 
the country. Under the name of ** Taugamat,” a scheme of 
vast scope has been submitted. It provides for the present 
council (composed of the heads of all departments), a body 
chosen under the sanction of the Sultan from the beys anu 
higher classes of the country, who are to possess legislative 
functions, and whose deliberations are also to be subject to 
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the approval or veto of Constantinople. It provides for the introduction o 
mixed courts of commercial, criminal, and civil judicature. It provides for, in 
certain cases, a departure from the established system of property distribution, 
for the range and functions of district police surveillance, the abolition of cor- 
poral punishment, and a variety of other internal reforms, adapted doubtless 
to the advanced stages of civilisation, but ef very questionable application to 
the condition of a half savage race such as that which now inhabits Egypt. 


FRANCE. 
A violent speech delivered by a member of the Mountain in the Legislative 


Assembly, and which exposed in all its naked deformity the ferocious spirit that | 
animates the men who draw their political inspirations from reminiscences of | 


the sanguinary epoch of the Great Revolution, has done more to shame the Legi- 
timists and other ‘‘men of order ” into abandoning their pernicious coalition 
with the Red men, than any truly politic or wise view of their position could 
have done, so blinded have they been by jealousies and factious animosities. 

The occasion referred to was on the debate in the Assembly, on Saturday last, 
when M. Creton brought forward his motion for the repeal of the laws which ex- 
clude the Bourbon family of both branches from France. Amongst the speakers 





who opposed the proposition was M. Dufraisse, one of the most advanced of the | 
Montagnards, who in a furious speech illustrated his arguments by reference | 


to the atrocities of the revolutionary tribunals of 1792-93, which he defended, as 
well as the execution of Louis XVI.; denounced all of Royal birth; and inti- 


mated that he should witness without regret the extermination of the whole | 


race on the public scaffold. The speech created a sensation of horror in the 


Assembly, which extended to the public when the matter became known out of 
doors; and the Legitimist Allies of the Mountain have since felt it incumbent 


on them to draw off from the party that could applaud such sentiments. _ 

On Dufraisse quitting the tribune, M Berryer,in the name of humanity, of 
virtue, and of his country, denounced in eloquent and indignant language the 
abominable sentiments which had just thrown the Assembly into such confusion. 
M. Creton’s proposition was ultimately postponed for six months. 

The presidents and secretaries of the monthly bureaux were chosen on Mon- 
day, and the successfu! candidates all proved Conservatives. Not one of the 
Mountain party was selected—the first fruit of the speech of M. Dufraisse. 

On Sunday and Tuesday the Beuf Gras (or Shrove-tide ox) made his proces- 
sion through Paris, for the first time since the Revolution of February. As 
usual, a vast crowd accompanied the cortege. First came a picket of the 
mounted Garde Republicaine. The Baus Gras, with gilded horns, dressed out with 
garlands, stalked stately between four mummers masked as Indians, and armed 
with clubs. The whole bevy of the Hippodrome followed, and in the midst a car 
adorned with wreaths, in which stood upright a handsome stout young woman 
attired as Ceres, wearing a wreath of gilded ears of corn, and bearing in her hand’ 
a gilded sickle, with a white mantle falling from her shoulders. ‘ 

The revoluticnists are active in promulgating their repulsive doctrines, which 
fact has caused considerable anxiety and apprehension in the minds of the 
friends of order. 

A revolutionary riot took place at Bessac, in the Herault, on the 2nd instant, 
when the local authorities were violently assanited. 


SWITZERLAND. 

The Federal Council of Switzerland has, in consequence of the repeated re- 
monstrances of the German powers, just abolished the absolute obligation im- 
posed in July, 1849, on the various cantons to receive political refugees, it has, 
moreover, maintained the decrees relative to the expulsion or transmission of 
ref gees into the interior. These resolutions are communicated to the cantons by 
a proclamation, dated Berne, the 25th ult. This document explains that, after 
the events of 1848 and 1849, Switzerland was obliged, from its position, and 
from the duties of humanity, to receive a vast number of refugees of different 
nations, and to take measures for distributing them among the cantons; but 
the time has now arrived at which the cantons can be relieved from this burden, 
and allowed their old privilege of d:aling as they please with retugees 

The Swiss journals state that a sanguinary conffict has just taken place at 
Matten, in the district of Interlacken, between the troops and a band of insur- 
gents, in the course of which two of the former and eight of the latter were se- 
riously wounded. — everal of the insurgents have been arrested. 

The projects of the great powers against Switzerland, which have been so often 
talked of, now began to acquire some consistence. Within the last week it is 
positively known that the Prussian Government has transmitted a note to the 
Swiss Federal Council, in which it demands the re-establishment of legal order 
in the Cantonot Neufchatel, threatening to use coercive measures in the event of 
non-compliance. No answer has yet been given. 


ITALIAN STATES. 

The people of Turin and other leading towns in Piedmont have been lately 
startied with an account, which appeared to come from a well-informed quarter, 
of a conspiracy against the constitutional liberty of their country, which, it was 
said, was being concocted at the present moment by the Prince de Carignan, 
the Queen Mother, and others of the Court party, with Austria, for the purpose 
of establishing an Absolutist Government. The statement appeared to be 
countenanced by the fact of a large number of Austrian troops (20,000) being 
at the present moment concentrated around Ticino, near the Sardinian frontier, 
under General Count Strassoldo, the nephew of Marshal Radetzky. The Milan 
garrison, too, was looked upon as a reserve of this corps; for, in the event of 
any warlike demonstration, there would be no hesitation as to leaving the capi- 
tal bare, and drawing all the garrisons into the field, as was the case in 1849. 

However probable the matter thus looked, it was shown by a declaration of 


the Minister of Commerce to the Chamber of Deputies, to be a tissue of inven- | N 
27 ] é inis i ij interpellations from M. | : 
Oe > ee ee ee seeds “ | MOVING DIORAMA, illustrating the Grand Routes of a Tour through Europe, is now Exhi- 


tions. 
Balbo, declared, that the Government had never believed in the reports of con- 
spiracies against the liberties of Piedmont, and that the announcement in the 
Gazette was intended to contradict such rumours. 


GERMAN STATES. 
Difficulties of the most embarrassing nature are still interposed in the way of 
@ satisfactory adjustment of the Central Federal authority, by the mutual 
jealousies of the two great rival States, Austria and Prussia. The Prussian 
Government have resolved again to remonstrate with the Austrian Cabinet, and 





to insist on the unconditional equality of Prussia and Austria in all the Councils | 


and Boards of the Confederation. If Austria should refuse to comply with that 
request, Prussia proposes to return to the constitution of the old Federal Diet. 
A declaration to this effect has been forwarded to Dresden and Vienna, where 
this opposition of the Prussian Cabinet to the Austrian demands has caused the 
greatest dismay in Ministerial circles. In Berlin, on the other hand, it is feared 
that Austria aims at the revival of the old German Empire, under her own 
suzerainty. Meanwhile the Vienna Cabinet is preparing to address a circular to 
the chief Powers of Europe, which will contain what they hope will be regarded 
as a satisfactory statement of their German policy. 
SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

Intelligence of the 18th ult. from Stockholm announces that serious riots 
had taken place in that capital. 

On the 14th, the students of Upsal University assembled to the number of 
400 or 500, and paraded the streets of Stockholm, and were not dispersed 
till a collision took place between them and the police, a result which greatly 
exasperated the body of the people. ; 

On the 15th, the same scenes were renewed on a larger scale; and on this 
occasion, the police having endeavoured to disperse a crowd of 1000 or 1500 
people, were repulsed by showers of stones and other missiles. _The troops were 
called out, and squadrons of cavalry cleared the streets. Thirty of the rioters 
were arrested. The regency instituted to act, in the absence of the King at the 
Norwegian Storthing, published a proclamation forbidding all assemblages of 
persons in the streets. . ; - 

At the same time that these riots were taking place at Stockholm, dis- 
turbances of a serious character were also occurring in the province of Dron- 
theim, in Norway. The Socialists and Democrats in the district of Stordal and 
the town of Levanger rose up against the authorities, who had imprisoned one 
of their leaders, and were in full insurrectionary movement up to the latest 
date. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE—RENEWAL OF THE KAFFIR WAR. 


According to the advices which reached town during the week, from the 
Cape, and which are dated January 8, we learn the disagreeable tidings that the 
Kaffirs had thrown off their disguise, and had again openly rebelled against the 
Queen’s authority. Hostilities between them and the colonial troops at once 
commenceé, in which the latter suffered considerable loss. Sir H. Smith, the 
Governor-General, had a narrow escape at Fort Cox, the Kaffirs having hemmed 
him in, from which precarious situation he was only able to extricate him- 
self by a cool and determined effort to force his passage, which he fortu- 
nately accomplished without sustaining the least personal injury, though 
showers of shot fell round him during his hazardous enterprise. During Sir 
H. Smith’s unwilling detention at the fort named, all communication was cut off 
between him and the other parts of the colony, which induced Colonel Somerset 
to attempt his release. For this purpose he dispatched troops in different direc- 
tions: but they had scarcely commenced their march when they found them- 
selves opposed by a considerable number of Kaffirs, who were speedily rein- 
forced; when the critical situation in which Col. Somerset was placed induced 
him to give orders for his troops to retire. In complying with these in- 
structions, however, they were ferociously attacked by the enemy, and the 
struggle became exceedingly severe, every inch of ground being stoutly con- 
tested. Colonel Mackinnon also had to encounter a strong fire from the rebels, 
while passing through a narrow gorge of the Keiskamma, in his search after the 
chief Sandilli. The affair was bloody on both sides; and though the Kaffirs were 
defeated with great loss, Colonel Mackinnon did not obtain his victory until 
several of his choicest officers and men were put hors de combat. Martial law 
was proclaimed in the eastern districts. The enemy set fire to the villages of 
Woburn, Johannisberg, and Auckland, wher they massacred upwards of 70 per- 
sons, without reference to age or sex. 


On Tuesday, at the usual half-yearly meeting of proprietors in the 
South-Eastern Kailway Company, held at the Bridge-house hotel, a dividend of 
TYy£3 6s. 8d. per cent. was declared. : : 
* Great NorTHERN Rattway.—The half-yearly meeting of this 
\company was held on Thursday, at the London Tavern; Mr. E. B. Denison, 
‘M.P., in the chair; when the report of the directors was unanimously adopted, 
nd the various bills now before Parliament for improving the line, and raising 
gn additional capital of £750,000, were approved. 


j at 2: Fvenings, at 7. 


| by other Entertainments. 





WITH THE PRESENT NUMBER OF 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
IS PRESENTED 
A SUPPLEMENT, GRATIS. 





BOOKS, &c., RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 
Donald on Land Drainage.——Berlyn’s Guide to the Exhibition.——Hughes’ British Geo- 
graphy.—Six Views of Torquay. 
Music.—* Contentment."’——*' Caprice.” 


*,* The Tale, “A Story of the Present Day,” is unavoidably deferred. 


For Replies to Correspondents, see page 205 of SurrLemMENT given with the 
present Number. 














Sunpay, March 9.—First Sunday in Lent. David Rizzio assassinated, 1566. 
Monpay, 10.—Day breaks, 4h. 34m. 

TvEsDay, 11.—Benjamin West died, 1820. 

WEDNEsDAY, 12.—Ember Week. Chelsea hospital founded, 1682. 
THURSDAY, 13.—Sun rises 6h. 21m., sets 5h. 59m. 

FRipay, 14.—Klopstock died, 1803. 

SaTurDay, 15.—New London Bridge commenced, 1824. 





TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGE, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING MARCH 15, 1851. 
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HEATRE ROYAL DRURY-LANE.—Lessee and Manager 


Mr. JAMES ANDERSON.—On MONDAY, MARCH 10th, will be performed by her | 


Majesty's servants, SIMPSON and CO. After which, the gorgeous Operatic Spectacle of 
AZAEL the PRODIGAL: Reuben, Mr Vandenhoff; Azael, Mr James Anderson; Amenophis, 
Mr Emery; Bucharis, Mr Cooper; Jepthele, Miss F Vining; Nefte, Mrs W Lacy; Lia, Mdlle 
Victorine Legrain. Te conclude with a laughable Farce. 
TATE = . 

OYAL PRINCESS’ THEATRE, Oxford-street.—The Public 

is respectfully informed, that the New Five Act Comedy by DioN BOURCICAULT, Esq.. 
entitled LOVE IN A MAZE, will be repeated every Evening during the Week; to be followed 





tal yA “4 

STLEY’S ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE.—On MONDAY, 

March 10th, and during the week, will be presented the admired equestrian drama of 

JOAN of ARC, or the MAID of ORLEANS; introducing Mr Batty’s magnificent Stud and 

Treble Company. To be followed by the Arena Novelties. The whole concluding with the 

laughable tarce of JONATHAN, or the MAN of TWO MASTERS.—Box-office open from 
Eleven to Four. Stage-manager, Mr. T. Thompson 


>r yORN, . * ° 

EETHOVEN ROOMS, 76, Harley-street, Cavendish-square. 

2 —Mdlle. GRAUMANN has the honour to announce that her Annual MATINEE MU- 
SICALE will take place at the above Rooms on MONDAY, MARCH 17th, 1851, assisted by 
the following eminent artists:—Miss Dolby, Mdlle. Rummel, Madame d Eichthal, and Mdlle. 
Graumann, Signor Marchesi, Herr Mengis, Jules Stockhau:en, Mr. Osborne, Mr. Salaman, 
Signor Piatti, and Herr Ernst. To commence at Two oclock. Tickets, 10s. 6d.; reserved 
seats, 15s. eact To be had of Messrs. CRAMER and Co., Regent-street; and of Mdlle. GRAU- 
MANN, 15, Argyle-street, Kegent-street. 


ISTINS’ CONCERTS.—Mr. DISTIN and SONS will perform 

on their SAX-HOKNS at the following places:—March llth, Chertsey; 12th, Pet- 

worth; 13th, Horsham; lith, Reizate. Vocalist, Miss M. O'Connor; Pianist, Mr. R.A. Brown 

All letters to be directed to HENRY DISTIN, Sax-horn Manufactory, 31, Cranbourn-street, 
Leicester-square, London 


POLLONICON (Lowther Arcade).—TUESDAYS, THURS- 
DAYS, SATURDAYS, Mr. MATHER’S admirable PERFORMANCES. Miss Poole, 

Miss Messent ‘ Evenings), the Misses, Mr., and Master Collins, and Mr. Grattan Cooke. 
Mornings, 2: Evenings, 8.—Admission, |s, Is 6d, and zs 6d.—Mr. FREDERICK CHATTER- 
TON'S LOCKWOOD FAMILY Next Week. 


M®. JOHN PARRY’S ENTERTAINMENT.—Mr. JOHN 
PARRY will give his NOTES, VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL, on MONDAY 
EVENING NEXT, at HULL; Wednesday, Dudley; Thursday, Coventry; Friday, Rugby; 
and on the 17th and }8th, at Oxford. 


W ILL CLOSE IN A FEW DAYS.—THE EXHIBITION 
of MODERN BRITISH ART, at the Gallery of the Old Society of Painters in Water- 

Colours, 5, Palil-Mall East, OPEN daily from Ten till Six. Admission Is. 
SAMUEL STEPNEY, Sec. 


; OW OPEN—HOLY LAND—DIORAMA—At the Gallery 
of the NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS, 53. Pall-Mall, a 
Grand Moving Diorama of SYRIA and PALESTINB, conveying the Spectator from Egypt. on 
the track of the Israelites, to Mount Sinai, and through Edom to the Promised Land and the 
Ci:y of Jerusalem ; thence carrying him to the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, and Acre, 
Tyre. Sidon, and Bevrout. to Lebanon : then through Galilee, to Samaria. Daily, at 12, 3, 
and 8.—Admission,1s.; Reserved seats, 2s 6d. 
OW OPEN.—TOURISTS’ GALLERY.—HER MA- 


JESTY’S CONCERT-ROOM, HAYMARKET.—MR. CHAS. MARSHALL'S GREAT 

















bited Daily at Three and Eizht. Admission, Is. Reserved Seats and Private Boxes may be 
secured at Mr. MITCHELL'S Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street ; and at the Box-office of the 
Tourists’ Gallery. 


VERLAND ROUTE to CALIFORNIA, across the Rocky 
Mountains.._Now Exhibiting at the EGYPTIAN HALL, a GRAND MOVING 
DIORAMA, illustrating the Overland Route to Oregon, Texas, and California, as surveyed by 
Colonel Fremont for the United States’ Government.— Mornings, 12; Afternoons, 3- Evenings, 








quarter to 8. Open half an hour before each exhibition. Admission, ls; Reserved Seats, 2s. 





JEW DIORAMA, “OUR NATIVE LAND.”—GALLERY | 


of ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent-stree:.~The NEW MOVING DIORAMA. illustrat- 
ing ‘‘ Our Native Land; or, England and the Seasons,” is now EXHIBITING DAILY in t 
Lower Gallery, forming a separate Exhibition from the Overland Mail to India. Mornings, 
Doors open half an hour before each repr i Admissi 8; 
Stalls, 28 6d; Reserved Seats, 3s. 








FRILECTRO-BIOLOGY.—Mr. G. W. STONE begs to announce | 
that he will give a Series of his Wonderful and Amusing EXPERIMENTS in the — | 
> 4 ED- | 


Science, at the MARYLEBONE LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 17, 
WAKDS-STREET, PORTMAN-SQUARE, commencing on WEDNESDAY EVENING, 
MARCH 12, 1851. Admission—Reserved Seats, 2s.; Unreserved, ls. Doors open at Half- 
past Seven—to commence at Eight o'clock. 

TNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS.—IMPOSSIBILITIES RE- 


ALIZED.—SALLE DE MONS. RORIN, 232, Piccadilly, opposite the Haymarket. 





Evening, at Eight o'clock, Mons. and Mdme. Robin will appear. 


past Two o'clock, instead of Wednesday and Friday.—Tickets as usual, at Messrs. MITCHELL’s, 
Sam's, Andrews’, Ebers’, &c. Children under Seven half price. 


y Tv 

OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—LECTURE | 

on the CULTURE and APPLIANCES of FLAX, by THOS. BEALE BROWNE, Esq. 

—Lecture on the Preparation and Bleaching of Flax, by J. H. Pepper, Esq.—Lecture on the 

Chemistry of Ignition and Combustion.—Lecture, by Dr. Bachhoffner, on Voltaic Electricity. 

—Lectures on the Music of Wales, by Ellis Roberts, Esq.—The celebrated Juvenile Harpists.— 

Exhibition of the Oxy-Hydrogen Microscope.—New Series of Dissolving Views.— Admission, 

1s.: Schools, Half-price.—Open daily, from Eleven till Five o’clock, and every Evening 
(EXCEPT SATURDAY), from Seven till Half-past Ten. 


R. KAHN’S GRAND ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 315, 





OXFORD-STREET, is now opened from Ten in the morning till Ten o'clock in the | 
| church ; Uttoxeter to Stoke and Millwich to Sandon; Wiveliscombe Roads. 
| Gronp No. 2: Liverpool Docks (alteration of management, &c.); Liverpool 


evening.—Admission, 2s. Catalogue, 6d. Season Ticket for one month, £1 Is. 


HE HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented to the Zoological Society 
by H. 
PARK, Sout Eleven till Four o’Clock. Visitors desirous of seeing the animal in the water are 
recommended to go early. Admission ONE SHILLING : on Mondays, SIXPENCE. 
AGGED SCHOOLS.—The ANNUAL MEETING of the 
WESTMINSTER JUVENILE REFUGE and SCHOOL of INDUSTRY, will be held | 
in EXETER HALL, on WEDNESDAY, March 12th. The Right Hon. Lord ASHLEY, M.P., 
will take the Chair at Half-past Six o’Clock. Tickets of admission can be had at the Refuge, 
56, Old Pye-street ; Hatchards, Piccadilly; Nisbet, Berners-street; Partridge and Oakey, 
Paternoster-row; and at the Office of the Ragged School Union, 15, Exeter Hall. 














COURT AND HAUT TON. 


THE COURT AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


The excitement arising from the recent Ministerial crisis closed on Monday 
last, when the seals of office were once more returned to Lord John Russell. 

On Tuesday the Queen and Prince Albert went to the Building for the Exhi- 
bition of the Industry of all Nations, in Hyde Park. Her Majesty and his Royal 
Highness were accompanied by their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales, the 
Princess Royal, and the Princess Alice. ; ; 

On Wednesday her Majesty and the Prince Consort, after receiving a visit from 
the Duchess of Kent, accompanied by Prince Victor of Hohenlohe L b 
took a drive in an open carriage and four. On the same day 
the melancholy intelligence’of the death of her Serene Highness the Princess 
Elise of Hohenlohe Langenbourg. 

On Thursday her Majesty held her second Levee this season. 

On Friday her Majesty held a Privy Council at Buckingham Palace. 

The Court is expected to leave town to-day for Osborne. 





to the Queen ; and Lieut.-Col. Hon. A. Nelson Hood has relieved Sir Frederick 
Stovin in his duty as Groom-in-Waiting to her Majesty. 


THE QUEEN’S LEVEE. 

The Queen held a Levee (the second this season) on Thursday, at St. James’s 
Palace. Previous to the Levee, her Majesty gave audience to Lord John Russell. 
The Queen wore a black silk train, trimmed with crape. Her Majesty had 
black ornaments for the head-cress. His Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge was present at the Levee, which was very numerously attended. Among 
the presentations were Mr. Alfred Tennyson, on appointment as Poet Laureate 
to her Majesty, by Lord Monteagle ; and the Dean of Hereford, by Lord John 
Russell. 


. the Viceroy of Egypt, is exhibited daily at their GARDENS in the REGENT’S | 


Z g, | the latter by his brother. 
her Majesty received | 


Lady John Russell had a soirée on Monday evening, at the private 
residence of the Premier, in Chesham-place. The réunion was attended bya 
distinguished circle of the aristocracy, including the leading members of all the 
great Political parties. His Grace the Duke of Wellington honoured her Lady- 
ship with his company. The Archbishop of Canterbury and Miss Sumner were 
also present. Lord and Lady Stanley and Sir James Graham were among the 
early arrivals. 


TOWN TALK AND TABLE TALK. 


THE Great Captain of the Age’said, “ As you were,” and the “ Crisis” is 
over. Not an unpleasant thing, however, in its way is this said “ Crisis.” 
I do not mean with reference to the gentlemen mainly concerned in it, 
the “ Ins” who tremble on the verge of “ Outism,” and the “ Outs” who 
exalt on the verge of “ Inism ;” with them the game is sometimes apt 
to be too hot to be pleasant. But, as to the mass of the newspaper-read- 
ing and politics-gossiping public, a good sound breathless Ministerial 
Crisis is literally as good as, if not better than, a play. The general pro- 
gress of the political and legislative drama is, we know, apt to lag 
somewhat. Long speeches, as on other stages, interfere with the march 
of the action. Then the catastrophes are generally foreseen; the cha- 
racters are conventional or threadbare; the stage business something 
which has been witnessed over and over again ; and, in short, boxes, pit, 
and gallery get prosy and sleepy, and begin to stare listlessly about the 
House, and long for something funny or pungent or peppery, something 
to wake them up. This the Crisis manages admirably. The Crisis forms 
in fact a “point,” an effect, a situation, a bit of new and original comic 
or serious business in the play. The long speechess are waived; the 
“heavy fathers,” and the “ walking gentlemen,” and the “ general utility 
men” become inspired with an interest and sprightliness not their own 
and there is a general anxiety to see and hear what comes next. : 

How well has Mr. Disraeli described a Ministerial crisis, in political 
and official atmospheres. How the world of red-tapism quakes and 
quivers to its centre. How the great nobles of the hereditary go- 
verning families—the leaders of the ins and the outs—hurry with anxious 
faces trom conference to conference; how the tribe of their followers 
and expectants—the men who are looking out for under-secretaryships, 


| colonial governorships, or home commissionerships—linger on their traces, 
| beset their haughty official reserve, speculate upon their movements, 


prove the probability of this, and the impossibility of that political solu- 
tion or combination. Then it is that the Clubs are in their real glory. 
Then it is that the shiny hats in the great bow-windows wag conyul- 
sively amid the general agitation. Then it is that each man connected, 
or supposed to be connected, with the great rival powers, brings in an- 
other and another piece of “latest intelligence” every quarter of an 
hour ; each of these precious budgets of information commanding, say a 
ten minutes’ uninterrupted credence. Then is the time for third, fourth, 
and , fifth newspaper editions. Then is the time for lists of the new 
Ministry, marked “ private and confidential,” to circle from house to 
house and club to club. Then is the time for exclusive intelli- 
gence, for secret information, the time of the especial glory of that far- 
seeing class who always, when anything particular is in the wind, 
“happen to know.” Then is the time when the “ Court Circular” man 
takes for the nonce the rank of the historian. Then is the time when 
future combinations, and future theories, and future courses of policy 
are inferred from morning visits and evening calls. Then, and then 
only, is the time when people are never in want 6f a subject of con- 
versation to succeed the inevitable weather. Then is the time when 
gentlemen of a waggish turn, meeting their friends in the street, are 
sure to inquire, in a tone of profound astonishment, how it is that the 
said friends can possibly reconcile it to their sense of loyal and patriotic 
duty to leave their homes at a period when they may expect, from 
moment to moment, an imperative summons to Buckingham Palace : 
and then, and then only, is the time when the ladies appear to take a 
faint dawning interest in politics, and occasionally say, “ Oh, by the bye 
dear me! who's to be in ?” ° ; 

We must look back to very old days to find a time at which the Go- 
vernment went so long a-begging. A twelve days’ crisis is a strange 
event in English history ; but the old parties have been so thoroughly 
broken up, and the old staff of governing men—Whig and Tory—seem 
so averse to allowing young and fresh blood into the Cabinet Councils of 
the Queen, that the only wonder is how the crisis terminated so soon. 
Meantime, red-tapism has had a splendid triumph. The art of living in 
Downing-street, and sitting on the Treasury Bench, appears to be one of 
strange and mystic difficulty. We were told the other day, that, in the 
opinion of Socrates, the man who could conduct dramatic entertainments 
well, could govern a nation. In accordance with this theory, 
Mr. Macready ought to have been sent for. Yet, on second thoughts, 
a theatric Ministry might possibly be deemed objectionable. Mr. 
Macready, as Premier; Mr. Phelps, Home Secretary; Mr. Webster, 
Foreign Affairs; Mr. Kean, the Colonies; Mr. Keeley, Lord Chancellor ; 
Mr. Farren, the Exchequer. The list would hardly be deemed satis- 
factory inthe Clubs. The true translation of the Athenian’s philosophy, 
however, I understand, makes him refer to the “ arrangers” and not the 
“ conductors” of dramatic entertainments—a change which wouldtransfer 
office from the managers to the authors, and possibly oblige Mr. Fitzball 
with an under-secretaryship, or at least a seat at the Board of Trade. 


Meantime, we are to jog on as before—the same actors, the same drama ; 


but provided, it is announced, with new properties and new scenic effects. 
Let us only hope for a more or less strong infusion of fresh pluck and 


| Spirit into the management, and then ring the bell, sound the gong, and 


up goes the curtain on act second of the Session of Fifty-one! 





PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEES. 


AYLESBURY ELECTION AND ST ALBAN’s ELEcTION.—The Examiner of Re- 


| Cognisances has reported to the House that the recognisances of the parties to 


= petitions against the return of members at these elections are unobjection- 
able. 
FALKIRK ELEcTION.—The petition of the electors, complaining of this elec- 


| tion, has been referred to the General Committee of Elections. 
SOIREES PARISIENNES et FANTASTIQUES. — This EVENING and every following | 
During Lent there will be | 
only one Morning performance a week, which will take place every THURSDAY, at half- | 


Mip Kent anp Dover RatLway (LANDOWNERS’ LiNE).—The select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on standing orders have decided that the 
standing orders ought not to be dispensed with in this case. 

CLASSIFICATION OF PRIVATE BILLs.—The Committee of Selection, under the 
powers granted to them by the standing order No. 82, have formed into groups 
the following private bills, which, in their opinion, it is expedient to submit to 
the same committee, and have agreed to report the same to the House, as fol- 
lows:—Group No. 1: Turnpike Road Bills; Appleby, Kendal, Kirkby Stephen, 
and Market Brough; Cheltenham and Gloucester District; Cheltenham and 
Painswick ; Huddersfield and New Hey District; Itchen Bridge and Roads; 
Manchester Parish Highways; Mildenhall Burnt Fen Road and Lakenheath and 


| Hockwold Roads; Milithrop and Levens Turnpike Road; Pyecomb and Hick- 


sted ditto; Richmond and Lancaster (western district) ; Sheffield and Glossop 3 
Shrewsbury and Bridgnorth; Stroud and Gloucester; Tenterden and Wood- 


Docks (amendment of acts). 


IRELAND. 


Mr. John O'Connell has at last got wearied of the vain attempt to 
stand in his father’s gigantic shoes. The general indifference of the community 
at large to his puny exertions seems to have at length shown him the futility of 
his striving to play the political leader; and he has accordingly adjourned the 
weekly meetings at Conciliation- Hall * until further notice.” 

Lorp Goucu At Trinity CoLLEGE.—On Tuesday, at the Spring 


| Commencements held in the University of Dublin, the honorary degree of LL.D. 


was presented to Lord Gough. The gallant veteran appeared in the examina- 
tion-hall in the full uniform of general officer, and was loudly and most cor- 
dially cheered by the crowds assembled in the court and hall. Amongst those 
who took Doctors’ degrees were the hon. members for the University, J. Napier, 
M.P., and G. A. Hamilton, M.P. 

AFFAir oF Honour.—A hostile meeting took place at Merville, 
near Sligo, on the 27th ult., between the Mayor of Sligo, E. H. Verdon, Esq., 
and Charles A. Sedley, Esq., solicitor, cousin to Colonel Sedley, 2nd West India 
Regiment, in which the former was attended by aj professional gentleman, and 
After an exchange of shots,the parties were, with 
much difficulty, taken off the ground. The duel originated in an article in- 
serted in the Champion newspaper, of which the Mayor is proprietor. 

‘THE RoMAN CaTHOoLIC MoveMENT.—As time advances, the agi- 
tation against the Papal Aggression Bill of Lord John Russell is gaining strength, 
and extending to the most remote districts of the country. The provincial jour- 


The Ear] of Morley t } d aB in his dut the Lord-in- Waitin | nals contain accounts of several large meetings held during the present week. 
The Ear] of Morley has relieved Lord Byron in his duty as Lord-in- Waiting 
| Kerry, in the Court house of Tralee, ‘to petition against the penal bill intro- 


On Tuesday last there was a meeting of the Koman Catholics of the county of 


duced by Lord John Russell against the free exercise of the Roman Catholic re-’ 
ligion in England and Ireland.” The late High Sheriff of Kerry, Mr. Maurice J. 
O’Connell, presided. Many of the principal Roman Catholic clergy were in attend- 


| ance. A letter was read from Dr, Egan, the Roman Catholic Bishop, describing the 


bill as one fettering the clergy and interfering with the discipline of their 
church. Amongst the resolutions adopted, was one declaring that * the impo- 
sition of the support of the clergy ot a minority on the great majority of the 
Irish people has ever been the fertile source of much discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion in Ireland,” and that, **as long as so unjust a burden is imposed on the peo- 
ple, the Catholics of this country can never believe they possess equal rights or 
privileges with other classes of religionists,” 
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[The following appeared in our Late Edition of last week.} 
THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS. 

It will be seen from the report of the proceedings in both Houses of 
Parliament last night (Friday), which we give below, what has been the 
nature of the negotiations and arrangements entered upon during the 
week (hitherto without effect), for the purpose of forming an Adminis- 
tration, by the Statesmen who have been honoured with the confidence 
of her Majesty in the present unexampled Ministerial Crisis: also, what 
the causes are which prevent the formation of a Cabinet up to this 
time; and what is the present state of matters. 

Lord John Russell, in the course of his explanations, stated, that no 
final arrangements would be made until the counsel of the Duke of Wel- 
lington (who was summoned to Buckingham Palace in the course of the 
day—Friday) had been obtained by her Majesty. 


HOUSE OF LORDS,—Fripay, Fes. 28. 
The House was very crowded, and in the galleries a large number of ladies 
were assembled, 
NEW PEER. 
Lord Broventon (late Sir J. C. Hobhouse) took the oaths and his seat. 
NEW VICE-CHANCELLORS BILL. 
On the motion of Lord LanepDace, this bill was read a third time and passed. 
MINISTERIAL EXPLANATIONS. 

The Marquis of Lanspowne, in a most impressive speech, detailed the 
progress of the Ministerial crisis since Monday last. The failure of Lord John 
Russell to re-constract his Cabinet, and the refusal of Lord Aberdeen and 
Sir James Graham to concur in forming an Administration, had been tollowed 
by an attempt of Lord Stanley to organise a Ministry, first by a coalition be- 
tween the Protectionists and the supporters of the late Sir Robert Peel, 
and then by the unassisted forces of the Protectionist party. All these at- 
tempts had led to no result; and the state of things at that moment was, 
that her Majesty had sent for the Duke of Wellington, in order to have 
the benetit of his advice before taking any further step. Under these circum- 
stunces, it was consolatory to him to be able to state that the difficulties and ob- 
stacles which had occurred in these negotiations had turned entirely on honest 
ditferences of opinion, and not at all on any personal considerations. The 
noble Lord then sat down, atier reminding the House that there was one sacri- 
fice which he could never be called upon to make, and that was the sacrifice of 


dignity which would attend the prolonged attempt to carry on the business of | 


the country without that amount of support which was indispensable to the 
efficient discharge of the public service. Such an attempt, while it would be 
highly detrimental to the honour of the Crown, could only be profitable to a not 


very respectable class of politicians, who would in that case be invested with an | — 


importance which did not otherwise belong to them. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN next rose to state the course which he had taken during 
the recent negotiations. On Saturday last he had been honoured with a commu- 
nication from, followed by an interview with, her Majesty. In obedience to her 
Majesty’s expressed wish, he had endeavoured, in conjunction with Sir James 


Graham, to assist in the reconstruction of Lord John Russell’s Government. He | 


was sorry to say, that his endeavours had failed, in consequence of his invincible 
repugnance to the penal measure against the Roman Catholics introduced by 
Lord John Russell into the Lower House. That repugnance had been 
shared, without any previous concer ‘or understanding, by all his late 
colleagues with whom he had communicated When her Majesty found that no 
fusion could be effected between the supporters of the late Sir R. Peel and Lord 
Jonn Russell, she had asked him (Lord Aberdeen) to undertake the task of 
forming an Administration, but when he looked at the majority by which the 
bill against the Roman Catholics had been carried in the House of Commons, 
and when he was convinced that a large number of their Lordships would con- 
cur in supporting that bill, he felt that it was useless to attempt to carry out her 
Majesty’s command, and therefore he declined the task. This was all he had to 
say ; and, in conclusion, he hoped that the House would believe that nothing 
would have induced him to follow the course he adopted, had he not been con- 
vinced that he had acted according to the dictates of the soundest principles of 
wisdom and justice. 

Lord STaNLey then rose, and proceeded to lay before the House the several 
steps of the negotiation, in which he had recently engaged. When her Ma- 
jesty asked for his advice on the Ministerial crisis, he had begged for a state- 
ment of the reasons which had induced Lord John Russell to retire, and when 
he found that that retirement was attributed solely to the small majority on the 
occasion of Mr. Disraeli’s motion, and to the defcat which the Ministry had sus- 
tained on Mr. Locke King’s motion for an exteusion of the franchise, he had 
venturod to express his doubts that the resignation of the late Ministry was to 
be ascribed solely, or even principally, to those causes. He had felt 
it to be his duty to lay before her Majesty his opinion as to the state 
of parties in the House of Commons, and to recommend that before 
he himself undertook the task of forming an Administration, an at- 
tempt shouki be made to bring about an union between Lord John 
Russell and the supporters of the late Sir Robert Peel. Lord Aberdeen 
had detailed the reasons which had frustrated such an union. When that at- 
tempt failed, he had himself attempted an approximation between the Protec- 
tionist party and the followers of Sir Robert Peel, among whose ranks were to 
be found men of the highest character for ability and official talent, but who 
seemed to exercise those talents solely to render the formation of any Ministry 
an impossibility. This attempt, too, having failed, he was reduced to have 


recourse entirely to the Protectionist party ; and though there were many men | 
among them who would have form:d able members of a Ministry, yet, | 


when he considered that with one exception that party was deficient in 
men of official experience, that when his Ministry was formed it would have to 


contend with a majority most effective for opposition if unable to combine for 
anything else, and that the public service rendered a dissolution at the present 
moment impossible, he had, after mature deliberation, begged her Majesty to 
relieve him from the responsibility of forming an Administration. The noble 
Lord then contradicted the reports that he had pressed her Majesty to consent to 
a dissolution, and that Lord John Russell had forced himse:f on her Majesty 


wiule the negotiations in which he (Lord Stanley) had been concerned were in 
progress, and concluded his able speech by giving a sketch of the course which 
he should have felt it his duty to pursue with regard to the Income-tax, to 
agricultural distress, and to Papal aggression, had he been successful in forming 
an Administration. 

Atter a few words from the Marquis of Lansdowne in explanation, their Lord- 
ships adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Frinay, Fes. 28. 


The House was thronged with members, anxious to hear the Ministerial ex- | 


planations. 
MINISTERIAL EXPLANATIONS. 


Lord J. Russert stated what had occurred since Monday with reference to | 
the formation of a Cabinet. He noticed the contradiction—very peremptory in | 


terms, andin manner not very courteous—which he had received from Mr. Disraeli 
when he had announced that Lord Stanley, having been sent for by the Queen, 
had represented to her Majesty that he was not then prepared to form a Govern. 
ment ; and in justification of his statement he read (with permission) a letter 
from Prince Albert, and an account written by Lord Stanley, and by him deli- 
vered to the Queen, of his interview with her Majesty, and which Lord Stanley 
had authorised him to make use of. After this he appealed to the House whether 
these extracts did not bear out his statement. Lord John then pro- 
ceeded to say that, having been desired by her Majesty to attempt 
to reconstruct an Administration, and Her Majesty having been 
pleased to command the attendance of Lord Aberdeen and Sir James 
Graham, he had met them at the Palace, and communicated with 
them afterwards; that no personal considerations stood in the way of a 
junction, and upon several points of public importance there was no material 
diversity of views between them; but there was one subject upon which they 
differed, and neither cou!d recede—namely, the Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption 
Bill; that though he thought it necessary to persevere with that bill, he had 
consented to make considerable alterations in it; whereas Lord Aberdeen and 
Sir J Graham were of opinion that any legislation upon the subject was unne- 
cessary ; which was so wide a difference as to render an approximation impos- 
sible. He (Lord John Russell) thereupon again repaired to the Palace and 
resigned the commission with which he had been entrusted ; and Lord Stanley 
having been again sent for, he had since resigned his commission into the hands 
of her Majesty, who, in this difficulty, had been pleased to command the attend- 
ance of an old and faithful friend of the Crewn, the Duke of Wellington, and 
intended to pause for a while before any further endeavours were made to form 
a Cabinet. The noble Lord then removed a misconception of what he had said 
on Monday, explained the motives of his resignation, and defended himself 
against certain charges, especially that of shrinking from the difficulties of his 
position. These difficulties had arisen out of three questions: first, that of the 
commercial policy which had been commenced in 1846, and which, having been 
found beneficial to the great mass of tho people, the present Government had 
followed out; secondly, the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, in respect to which 
he retained his opinion, that the assumption of these titles was an usurpation of 
power on the part of a foreign Prince which it was impossible for Parliament 
to pass over; but the main object to be attained, he observed, was the assertion 
of the supremacy of the Crown and people of England as against any foreign 


Power. With regard to the bill itself, having been told by persons of competent | 


authority that its provisions, though care!ully framed, might interfere with ordi- 
nation and with existing endowments, he said at once that that was not the in- 
tention of the bill, and he should be ready to re examine its provisions, and 
make such alterations as would prevent any such interference, without de- 
parting from its origina) scope. The last question—a very important one—was 
that of the extension of the suffrage, the subject of many deliberations 
held with his colleagues previous to the meeting of Parliament. He had 
prepared an outline of a measure which he thought might be proposed to 
the House; but there was a preliminary question, whether, looking to the 


duration of the present Parliament and to the situation of the country, it was | 


desirable to introduce such a bill during this session; and they had all con- 
curred in thinking it should be deferred and matured until the next. He had 
been perfectly satisfied with the general working of the Reform Bill; but he 
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without danger to our representative system, that,system would, be placed upon 
a wider and safer basis. With regard to the nature of the measure, however, 
the greatest caution should be used. He should dread any change which would 
deprive the House of Commons of those conservative elements that ought to 
belong to it ; and he believed that a House of Commons representing merely 
numbers would jar with the other branches of the Legislature, and not conform 
to the spirit of the constitution. 

Mr, Disraki explained what he had meant to say on Monday. Hehappened 
to see Lord Stanley immediately before the House met, and he authorised him 
to contradict any statement that he was not prepared to form a Government; 
pe there was no intention on his partto be peremptory in words or discourteous 
nm manner. 

Sir James Granam, who was called by several members, said, that as the 
House seemed to expect some explanation from him, though he had no official 
character, he should not withhold one in the present critical position of affairs. 
On Saturday evening Lord Aberdeen and he received the commands ot her 
Majesty to wait upon her at Buckingham Palace, when her Majesty informed 
them that, Lord Stanley not being then prepared to form an Administration, 
she had empowered Lord John Russell to endeavour to reconstruct 
one, and suggested that they should meet his Lordship in an ami- 
cable spirit—a command which they had most cheerfully obeyed. With re- 
ference to the three leading points to which Lord John Russell had referred, on 
the first, the Free Trade policy, there could be no difference between them; 
neither could there be any difference on principle as to the extension of the 
suffrage—a question which he (Sir James) was not unwilling to entertain, with 
the reservation that he could consent to no extension which he did not believe 
consistent with the maintenance of the existing form of Government. In 
respect to the remaining point, he was bound to say that, with all the mo- 
difications promised by Lord J:hn Russell, he could not reconcile 
it to himself to be an assenting party to the measure before the 
House. The proposed modifications would leave the bill for all prac- 
tical purposes utterly inoperative, while it would be regarded as penal 
and offensive, and as opposed to the policy of the last twenty years. Lord 
Aberdeen, with whom he had never communicated upon this subject until he 
had asked his opinion on the first day of the session, entirely concurred with him. 
Upon this point, therefore, the difficulty in the way of a junction between them 
and Lord J. Russell was insuperable. As that noble Lord, though he had offered 
to modify this bill, refused to abandon it, this was a cardinal objection, a fatal 
impediment, to a junction; and in the present excited state of feeling in the 
country, it presented an impediment equally insuperable to the formation of a 
Government by Lord Aberdeen himself. To endeavour to conduct an Admini- 
stration upon the principle of not legislating upon this subject, in the present 
state of the country, would involve Great Britain and Ireland in an angry 
| struggle. He knew that this ground was an unpopular one, but he was con- 
vinced of its soundness and policy. 

After a short conversation, in which Mr. Hume, Sir R. Inglis, Mr. B. Osborne, 
and other members took part, the second reading of the bill was postponed, and 
the House adjourned. 











OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 





CHARLES, FOURTH EARL OF HARRINGTON. 

TuHE death of this nobleman occurred at Brighton, on the 3rd inst., after a short 
but severe illness. His Lordship was 
born 8th April, 1780, the eldest son of 
Charles, third Earl of Harrington, 
G.C.B., a distinguished military officer, 
by Jane his wife, daughter and co- 
heir of Sir John Fleming, Bart., of 
Brompton Park, Middlesex. Early in 
life he entered the army, and attained, 
eventually, the rank of Major-General. 
It may be remarked, that each suc- 
cessive Earl of Harrington rose to the 
highest grade in the army. The first 
peer, un ewinent soldier and states- 
man, in the time of the first two 
Georges, became Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland; the second Earl was full 
General and Colonel of the 2nd troop 
of Horse Grenadiers; and the third 
Earl, of similar military rank, commanded the Ist regiment of Life Guards, 
and was Constable of Windsor Castle. 

The Peer just deceased was formerly well known in the world of fashion, and 
long enjoyed the personal regard of George 1V. when Prince Regent. On his 
Majesty's accession to the throne, he became one of the Lords of the Bed- 
chamber, and filled the same office under William IV. His Lordship 
married, April 7th, 1831, Maria, daughter of Samuel Foote, Esq., and had 
one son, Charles Viscount Petersham, who died in his seventh year, and one 
daughter, Lady Jane St. Maur Blance Stanhope, born May 14, 1833. As the 
Earl thus leaves no male issue, the honours and entailed estates devolve on his 
next surviving brother, the Hon. Colonel Leicester Stanhope, C.B., now fifth 
Earl of Harrington, who was born September 2, 1784, and is married to Eliza- 
beth, only child of William Green, Esq., of Jamaica, by Ann Rose his wife, 
daughter of the late Cossley Hall, Esq., of Hyde Hall. He has one surviving 
son, Seymour Sydney Hyde, now Viscount Petersham, born in 1845, and two 
daughters, the elder, Lady Anna, married to Edward S. Chandos Pole, Esq., 
jun., of Radborne. 

THE RIGHT HON. AND REV. HENRY WILSON, LORD BERNERS. 
The nobleman whose death we record, was second son of the late Henry William 
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thought, if the number of persons enjoying the franchise could be increased, | 





Wilson, Esq., of Didlington and Ash- 
wellthorpe, by Mary his wife, 
daughter of Sir John Miller, Bart., and 
succeeded to the estates and represen 
tation of the family at the death of his 
brother, Robert Lord Berners, in 1838, 
when the Barony was called out by a 
writ of summons in favour of the late 
nobleman. 

His Lordship was born Ist October, 
1762, and married, Ist May, 1788, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Thomas Sumpter, Esq., 
of Histon Hall, county Cambridge, by 
., whom he leaves issue: he is succeeded 

by his eldest son, now Lord Berners. 

The direct ancestor of the family was Sir John Bourchier, K.G., grandson ma- 
| ternally of Thomas Plantagenet, surnamed of Woodstock, Duke of Gloncester, 
| son of King Edward III. He married the heiress of Sir Richard Berners, and 
| was summoned to Parliament, as ** John Bourchier de Berners, Chevalier,” in 
1459. The Peerage thus created descended, through his descendants (the Kny- 
| vetts), to the Wilsons of Didlington, whose representative was the late Lord 
Berners. oe 





LORD DE L’ISLE AND DUDLEY. 
Pamir CHartes Stpney, Baron De L’Isle and Dudley, of Penshurst, in the 
county of Kent, and a Baronet, was born on the 1ith March, 1800; he was the 
only son of the late Sir John Shelley Sidney, Bart., by his wife, Henrietta, 
daughter of the late Sir Henry Hunloke, Bart. He succeeded to his father’s 
baronetcy at his decease in 1849; but previously to that he had been raised to 
the peerage by the title of Lord De L’Isle and Dudley, on the 13th January, 1835. 
His Lordship was Surveyor-General of the Duchy of Cornwall, a G.C.H. and 
D.CL. In politics he was a staunch Conservative. He married, the 13th 
August, 1835, the Lady Sophia Fitz-Clarence, sister of the late Earl of Mun- 
ster, by whom he leaves three daughters and two sons, the elder of whom is 
now the second Lord De L’Isle and Dudley. The late Lord, to the great grief 
of all who knew him, and to whom he was endeared by his many public and 
private virtues, died on the 4th instant at the family seat, Penshurst, near Ton- 
bridge. gen 
SIR JOHN PIRIE, BART. 
Tus gentleman, an Alderman of the City of Lon- 
don, was the son of John Pirie, Esq., of Dunse, 
Berwickshire. He was born on Sept. 18, 1781, at 
Berwick-upon-Tweed. He left his native town at 
an early age for London, where he rose into exten- 
sive business as a shipowner, ship-broker, and 
merchant. In 1831, he served the office of Sheriff ; 
in 1834 he was elected Alderman of Cornhill 
Ward; and in 1841 he was chosen Lord Mayor, 
and entered upon its duties the day the Prince of 
Wales was born. He was, in consequence, created 
a Baronet in the same year. In 1842 he was made 
President of St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

In politics Sir John Pirie was a Conservative. 
He was an unsuccessful candidate for the City of 
London in the election of 1841. 

Sir John married, in April, 1807, Jean, daughter 
: of Robert rp see ee x Kelso. He died a few 

days ago, at his residence, Ch: on Hill, Camber- 
well, in the 71st year of his ae Pils ee wel 





The estate of the late Baroness Rothschild has been valued for 
stamp duty at £80,000; that of the late Marquis of Northampton, at £12,000; 
| the estates of Lord H. Fitzgerald and Sir W. T. G. Thomas have also been ad- 
| ministered to. 

MonvuMENT TO THE LATE Canon Bow .eEs.—A tablet to the 
| memory of this admirable poet and truly excellent man has recently been erected 
in the aisle of the south-east transept of Salisbury Cathedral. It is in the florid 
Gothic style, and is from the atelier of Mr. Osmond, of this city. The following 
is the inscription on the tablet :— 

The Rev. William Lisle Bowles, M.A., Canon of this Cathedral, many years Rector of 








Bremhill, in this county, and Rector of Dumbieton, in the county of Gloucester, a Poet, Critic, 

and Divine, died on the 7th of April, 1850, in the 88th year of his age. His wife, Magdalene, 

daughter of the Rev. Chas. Wake, D.D., Rector of Knoyle Magna, in this county, died with- | 

out eS of Ber be gon The —— of both Oey near this tablet, erected | 
asa te of respect to departed worth, of which the writings of the Poot 

4 more interesting and unimpeachable memorial. , ! 


CHURCH, UNIVERSITIES, §c. 


We understand a vacancy is about to occur in the Wardenship of 
Dulwich College. By the statutes of the College, the candidates must be of the 
name of Alleyn or Allen, not less than twenty-one years of age, and unmarried. 

Cuurcn Ext«nston.—The Duke of Bedford has presented to the 
Church Extension Committee of St. Pancras, a site of ground for a new church, 
together with the sum of £500 towards the building fund. The church will be 
erected in the district of St. Matthew (one of those recently formed), which con~ 
tains a population of 9000, the only present church accommodation in which is 
an unconsecrated building capable of containing 500 persons. ‘ 

A subscription is being raised by the churchwardens of St. Paul’s 
and St. Barnabas, Knightsbridge, assisted by a committee, to present & testi- 
monial to the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett. : » 

SALISBURY CATHEDRAL.—The old marble font in the Morning 
Chapel has just been replaced by a new one of free stohe, the work of Mr. 
Osmond, sculptor, of this city. It is in the Early English style, and is com- 
posed of a circular basin, ornamented with arcades and floral devices, and sup- 
ported by acluster of eight columns. It is placed in the chapel, near the monu- 
ment of Bishop Poore, and is in excellent character with the architecture of the 
building. 

PREFERMENTS AND APPOINTMENTS.—Rev. R. M. Benson, to Cow- 
ley Perpetual Curacy, Oxfordshire; patrons, Christ Church, Oxford. Rev. F. 
S. C. Chalmers, to Beckenham Rectory, Kent: value £900 with residence, pa- 
tron, J. Cator, Esq.; Rev. G. R. Ferris, to Halifax Curacy, Yorkshire. Rev. 
W. Griffiths, to Giyn-Corwg Perpetual Curacy, with Blaen Gurach Perpetual 
Curacy, Glamorganshire; value, £90; pa'ron, R. V. E. Vaughan, Esq. J. 
Kirkman, B.A., to Second Mastership of Bruton Grammar School, Somerset. 
Rev. W. Myall, to Great Maplestead Vicarage, Essex; value, £156; patron, R. 
Myall, Esq. Rev. W. L. Needham, to be Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's 
Grammar School, Worcester. Rev. H. Niven, to Bishampton Vicarage, Wor- 
cestershire ; value £103 and residence; patron, Bishop of Worcester. Rev. 0. 
Owen and Rev. J. Rowlatt, to be Bodleian Lecturers, Exeter, 1851-52 Rev. R. 
White, to Habberley Rectory, Salop; value, £158 and residence; patron, W. 
White, Esq. Rev. H. W. Burrows, to Christ Church Perpetual Curacy, St. 
Pancras; value, £500; patron, Bishop of London Rev. G. Crabbe, to Merton 
Rectory, Norfolk; value, £174; patron, Lord Walsingham. Rev. S. G. Wood, 
to Keelby Vicarage, Lincolnshire, value, £90; patron, Earl of Yarborough. 
Rev. —— Salter, to East Teignmouth Curacy, Devon. A : 

Vacancies.— Vicarages: Duston, Northamptonshire, diocese of Pe- 
terborough; value, £150 and residence; patron, Viscount Melbourne; Rev. J. 
Greville, deceased. St. Minver, Cornwall, diocese of Exeter ; value, £337, with 
residence; Rev. G. Treweeke, deceased. Rertories: Horadon West, with In- 
grave Rectory, Essex, diocese of Rochester; value, £344, with residence; pa- 
tron, the late rector, the Rev. R. A. Johnstone, deceased. Illogan, Cornwall, 
diocese of Exeter; value, £587, with residence ; patron, Baroness Bassett ; Rev. 
G. Treweeke, deceased. Mastership: Wymondham Grammar School, Leicester- 
shire ; Rev. G. A. Dimock, deceased. . 

TESTIMONIALS.—The following clergymen have recently received 
testimonials of esteem and affection: — The Rev. Edmund Coffin, late curate of 
East Farleigh, Kent. from the congregation ; the Rev. Trevin Lloyd, of St. Peter’s, 
Kingsland, from the parishioners; the Rev. Robert Harris, of Brierley Hill, 
Staffordshire, from his parishioners , the Rev. Jacob Francis Marillier, of St. Paul, 
Bedminster, Somerset, from humble members of his congregation, the Rev. 
Charles Thomas Penrose, from the pupils under his care, during his Head Mas~- 
tership of King’s School, Sherborne, Dorset; the Rev. Braithwaite Harrisen, 
from the inhabitants of Wolsingham, in the county of Durham; the Rev. H. 
Harvey, on his vacating the vicarage of Bradford, Wilts, from the congregation. 











PAPAL AGGRESSION. 

The ApprEss of the In1so PRELATEs to their ‘‘ beloved ” flocks has been issued 
since our last publication, and says of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, that 
it “tends to annoy, disorganise, and crush the Catholic hierarchy; to 
annul its acts of jurisdiction; to fetter and impede, as much as possible, 
the exercise of that ministry by which the truths of revelation are pro- 
claimed, and the mysteries and sacraments of religion imparted; and 
grievously to injure, if not to destroy, those noble charitable institutions 
which are the glory and the blessing of the land, and which are main- 
tained, as they have been established, by the free offerings of the faithful. 
The blighting effects of this penal law, if adopted, will be felt by the orphan that 
is now sheltered in the bosom of Catholic benevolence, and by the destitute 
sufferer on his death-bed, whose pangs are so often soothed by the devoted 
daughter of charity, while they are consoled by the Christian ministry that has 
called those institutions into existence—by the power of that kindling and crea- 
tive word which it has been commissioned to preach.” The prelates exhort their 
flocks to be strictly obedient to the laws, but to use all lawful and constitutional 
means {to oppose the enactment—an injunction which the Irish, who love agitation 
for its own sake, are readily obeying. The prelates subsequently published the 
opinion of Mr. Counsellor O'Hagan, who says, the bill will confiscate the bulk of 
the property bequeathed to the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland in the last 
twenty years, and be utterly destructive of its property. 

Cardinal Wiseman caused a LENTEN INDULT for the archdiocese of Westminster, 
and the diocese of Southwark, to be read in the Catholic chapels of the two 
dioceses on Sunday last.. It begins by the customary phrase, ‘“ Nicholas, by 
the Divine mercy, of the holy Roman Church by the title of St. Pudentiana 
cardinal priest, Archbishop of Westminster, and admini-trator apostolic of the 
diocese of Southwark ,” and is addressed “to our dearly beloved in Christ, the 
clergy secular and regular, and the faithful of the said archdiocese and diocese.” 
After admonishing his flocks to make a good use of this sacred time, he says, 
with reference to his own mission :—** You know that popular excitement has 
given place to a more cunningly devised and deeply meditated measure of legis- 
lative persecution, the avowed object of which is to cramp or paralyse the essential 
ecclesiastical organization of our Church, while its secret aim is to despoil again 
our institutions of the poor crumbs of charity which, since their former plunder- 
ing, they had slowly gathered up.” Trusting only in God, he exhorts his flocks to 
the purification of their hearts, and the amendment of their lives, to induce God 
to forgive them past error and avert chastisement. After referring to what he 
calls “the shameless insults heaped on our religion, and on its holiest myste- 
ries, blasphemous indignities having especially been uttered, and inscribed on 
the very walls, against the adorable pledge and sacrament of Jesu’s love,” he 
tells his flocks to go this year more frequently than ever to the place where He is 
especially adored ; go daily, with souls full of sympathy and tender sorrow, with 
fresh fervour of love overfiowing from their hearts to their lips, and entreat 
Him to forgive, and to ask his Father to forgive, what has been done 
in ignorant petulance, or blind fury, against his sacred presence; and, to 
encourage this beantiful practice, ‘“‘ making use,” he says, “ of the faculties granted 
to us, we hereby grant a plenary indulgence to all of the faithful who shall visit 
the Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament in five different churches or chapels, 
making there an act of reparation for all sacrileges, blasphemies, and irreve- 
rences committed against it, and praying for the intentions of his Holiness and 
the peace of the church, and receiving on the day of their last visit the holy 
communion, after a contrite confession of their sins.” Finally, he thus speaks 
of the Exhibition:—“‘This year our metropolis will become the seene of 
such a display of earthly magnificence, and the gathering place of such 
multitudes, as the world perhaps has never before witnessed. It will be, in 
fact, the world’s jubilee ; its pilgrims will be the curious, the idle, the rich, and 
the gay, as much as the industrious and observant ; the object of their interest 
will be the collected marvels of human production, by wealth or skill; their 
occupation, enjoyment through every sense. Whatever is fair to the eye and 
alluring to the appetite. will temptingly hang on every bough of the newly- 
created paradise. Great as may be the spectacle of material grandeur which 
will thus be presented to all nations, who does not fear the increase of sin and 
vice, if not of crime, which this immense concourse for such a purpose must in- 
evitably produce? All our usual temptations to folly and to extravagance, to 
dissipation and worldliness, will be increased; every snare that awaits youth 
will be multiplied ; every evil principle more variously and ingeniously advo- 
cated: and there will be a concentration of corrupted and corrupting elements 
poured into the metropolis and the nation such as no other occurrence could 
— And all this will endanger faith and morals, and perhaps still more 
charity.” 

The Cardinal adjures his flocks to be provided against this increase of wicked- 
ness, by laying up before hand blessing and grace, in abundant store, for 
themselves, to avert or mitigate any evils that may result from this national dis- 
play of greatness, whether directly or indirectly. ‘* Let us bring down on it, as 
far as our poor efforts may avail, a sanctifying blessing, or a merciful regard ; 
and let us arm ourselves, at least, against its distractions and allurements, by 
acquiring a more chastened, and well-regulated, and interior spirit.” E 

The Cardinal concludes, by granting, in the name of religion, the following 
Dispensations for Lent, 1851 :— 

1, Flesh meat is allowed on all Sundays; and once on Tu § } 

— the Thursday and Saturday of Holy Week, and _enae eee, 

2. Eggs are allowed at the single mea! of those who are bound to fast, and at the discretion 
Holy Week are not so bound on all days except Ash-Wednesday and the four last days in 

e . 

3. Cheese, under Wi 
Good Frida : aha Pome : allowed on all days except Ash-Wednesday and 

. use of 2 or is rm 
Wednesday, Good- Paasy, and the nly aed ms ser symctapahoee be aa ee 

5. On those days whereon flesh meat is allowed, fish is not permitted at the same meal. 

A letter from Rome, in the Times of Wednesday, says, that our Government 
recommended the Pope indirectly to withdraw the offensive parts of the Bull 
constituting the Roman Catholic Hierarchy in England, particularly the titles 
of the bishops’ sees ; but the Pope turned a deaf ear to the recommendation. 





CHARITABLE Beqursts.—The Hon. Duncombe Pleydell Bouverie, 
late of Clyffe Hall, Wilts, Post Captain R.N., has bequeathed to the Salisbury 
Infirmary £100, and £100 to the Seaman’s Hospital the Dreadnought, in the 
river Thames, clear of duty.——The late Miss E. M. Beaumont, Holland-street. 
Brixton, has left to the Lincoln Charity for the Relief of Widows and Orphans of 
Clergymen, a legacy of £150.——To the Church Missionary Society, £5000; 
British and Foreign Bible Society, £5000; Trinitarian Bible Society, £2000; 
Episcopal Jews’ Chapel Abrahamic Society, £2000 ; Operative Jewish Converts* 
Institution, £1000; Edinburgh Bible Society, £1000; Irish Society of London 
£1000; Malta Protestant College, £1000; and the residue of her personal 
property not disposed of by will to be applied to the endowment of district 
churches or chapels in populous parishes— by the late Miss Jane Cook » Of Chale 
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INTERIOR OF 


WE this week, as. pro- 
mised, present to our 
readers Views of the 
Interior of the Army 
and Navy Club-house ; 
and, at the same time, 
take the opportunity of 
detailing the formation 
of the Club, and its 
progress up to the pre- 
sent date. 

In the year 1837, Sir 
Edward Barnes and a 
few officers just returned 
from service in India, 
finding, from the num- 
ber of candidates on the 
list of the Junior United 
Service Club, how little 
chance there was of a 
young officer being en- 
abled to belong for some 
years to any military 
club, proposed to esta- 
blish an “ Army Club,” 
eligible only to officers 
on full or half-pay of 
her Majesty’s service. ey ic ‘ 
His Grace the Duke of y 4 \\ ¢ 
Wellington, on being | \\ ak 
applied to, declined to 
become either patron or 
member, unless it was 
opened in a similar man- 
ner to the “ Navy;” 
which suggestion being 
acted on, his Grace be- 
came a member and pa- 
tron of the same, up to 
the present period. On 
the death of Sir Ed- 
ward Barnes, the office 
of President, held by 
him, was offered to, and 
accepted by, Admiral Sir 
Philip Durham, who 
died in 1845. 

The Club, at this pe- i U 

riod, had just completed TWN A im 
the purchase of its pre- Hy ‘ 
sent freehold site (viz. a 
frontage in Pal ull of 
80 feet, 100 feet in St. 
James’s-square, and 200 
feet back, with entrance 
from King- street by 
Cleveland Mews), at an 
expense which, together 
with excavations, con- 
crete, &c., amounted 
in round numbers = to 
£54,000. 

On the committee’s 
application, his Royal 
Highness the a —_ 

f Cambridge fin the 
kindest manner enrolled himself as a member, and accepted _the 
presidency of the Club—an event Sof great importance at the time, 
giving great stability to the Club, then entering on expensive nego- 
tiations connected with the new building. Amongst the houses pulled 
down to clear the new site was that of Lord de Mauley; and, with other 
objects of art and interest bought with the house, may be mentioned the 
looking-glass of Nell Gwynne, which now, in the new Club-House, occu- 
pies a conspicuous position in the visitors’ dining-room. En passant, we 
may remark, that the admission of friends constitutes a leading feature 
in this Club, and to which it owes much of its rise and popularity, 
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THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB-HOUSE.—THE STAIRCASE. 


having been the first military club wherein such an indulgence was 
permitted. 

The first stone of the building was laid on the 13th of May, 1848, by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Daniell, Coldstream Guards (owing to the unavoid- 
able absence of his Royal Highness the late Duke of Cambridge, from 
indisposition) ; and the first day of the Club being thrown open for the 
use of its members was the 25th of February, 1851. 

During the week antecedent to this date it was thronged by upwards 
of seven thousand visitors. It was also, on the first two days of the week 
(set apart for the purpose), visited by his Royal Highness the Duke of 
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Cambridge (who, on the 
death of the late Duke, 
graciously accepted the 
office o° President), and 
also by his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, 
who both expressed to 
Colonel Daniell and the 
committee accompany- 
ing them their great sa- 
| tisfaction at the build- 

| l ing, and all the ar- 
il i a rangements connected 
tl ls © il with the furnishing, and 
Ps ey commended the absence 
il ii of gilding in the deco- 

ration. 

The Hall, which is 
much admired, and of 
which we give an elabo- 
rate Engraving, con- 
tains, besides a striking 
bust of the present Duke 
of Cambridge, by Jones, 
two remarkable pieces 
of art, which the Club 
are most fortunate in 
possessing. One, a piece 
of Gobelin Tapestry, of 
the rarest workmanship, 
valued at £1500, pre- 
sented to the Club, in 
remembrance of his bee 
ing an honorary mem- 
ber of the same, by 
Prince Louis Napoleon 
Buonaparte, President 
of the French Republic; 
the other, a beautiful 
portrait of her Majesty 
on horseback, reviewing 
the troops at Windsor. 
This masterpiece of Mr. 
F. Grant was originally 
painted (without the 
military figures in the 
background) for Christ's 
Hospital, and for which 
her Majesty was pleased 
to give him eight sit- 
tings ; but the governors 
of Christ’s Hospital pre- 
ferring a portrait of 
her Majesty in robes, 
Mr. Grant was enabled 
to allow a large body 
of the members of the 
Army and Navy Club 
to purchase the eques- 
trian portrait for 400 
guineas, and present the 
same to the Club: a 
more pleasing or faith- 
ful resemblance of her 
Majesty it would, we 
venture 
almost impossible to obtain. The staircase and hall form Faye 


and picturesque portion of the building, the decorations being in most 
artistic style, the caryatides supporting the frieze at the top of the 
staircase being especially so. 

Our other Engraving represents the Morning Room, a most superb apart- 
ment. The windows look into Pall-Mall, and also into George-street 
The enrichments to the walls and ceilings are of extremely fine and 
varied character, and the room in its whole appearance is traly palatial. 
The same remarks apply to the coffee-room, which is superb in every re- 
spect; and in all the architectural and decorative enrichments, the 
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taste and skill of Mr. Jackson are pre-eminent. There is one point 
worthy of remark in the embellishments, that all possible effect is at- 
tained in the simplest manner possible, absence of ,gilding being re- 
markable. 

The contracts for the exterior, internal fittings, and furniture of the 
Club, together with the decorations, were under £54,000, which, consi- 
dering the magnitude of the building, its beautiful furniture and decora- 
tions, evinces what may be done in this metropolis by prudence, attention, 
and ready money—the whole expenditure of the building and site having 
been met by a sum raised at the commencement of the building solely 
amongst the members of the Club, in addition to some £28,000, the 
savings of the Club since its formation. ‘The present effective strength 
of the Club is limited to sixteen hundred members, to which number, 
although the candidate list is near 850, it is not contemplated to make 
any addition. We understand, Thursday is the day selected, during the 
week, upon which the Club will in future be opened to parties of visitors 
accompanied by amember. Wishing it every success, and congratulating 
the committee and their zealous secretary, Mr. Walcot, on the satisfac- 
tory termination of their labours, we doubt not the Club will be an ob- 
ject of much admiration and curiosity to the numerous foreigners who 
will this year visit London for the Exhibition of 1851. 

In justice to the architects, builders, and all parties employed by the 
eommittee, who, in their various vocations, acquitted themselves most 
creditably, we subjoin a list of the same, which we copied from one of the 
cards presented, on admission, to the visitors :— 

Architects, Messrs. Parnell and Smith. Builder (exterior), Mr. Trego. 
Builders (interior), Messrs. Smith and Appleford. Clerk of the Works, 
Mr. Coulishan. Furniture, Messrs. Gillon and Co. Carpets, Mr. Lap- 
worth. Lamps (ormolu), Messrs. Hughes and Forrest. Lamps (glass), 
Mr. Osler. Mirrors, Thames Plate-glass Company. Mantelpieces, Mr. 
Brown. Gas-fitter, Mr. Cowan. Painters, Mr. Sang and Signor Romoli 
(Smoking-room). Decorator in carton pierre, Mr. Jackson. 

We have to thank Amicus (Dr. Lloyd) for his obliging letter, calling 
our attention to the illustration of this superb specimen of Club-house 
architecture and decorative taste. 











NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 





Miuirary ScHoots.—The Board of Ordnance have given orders 
or the construction of chapel schools at Portobello Barracks, Dublin, Mullingar, 

emplemore, Birr, Fermoy. Buttevant, and Belfast. 

ABOLITION OF THE CANTEEN OF THE Foot-Guarps AT WHITE- 
HALL.—This house, which has for many years been used by the Foot-Guards, was 
closed last month, and the building is, itis understood, to be converted, by direc- 
tion of the authorities, into an office connected with the recrniting department. 

GeNERAL Orricers.—The number of general officers employed on 
service at home and abroad in 1811 was 207, and the number employed at home 
and abroad in 1851 is 39: decrease since 1811, 168. 

Tne Gotp Coast Corps.—In page 14 of the Army Estimates 
for this year, a vote for the first time is required for this local corps. The 
arrangements for its formation are not yet completed; but it is to consist of 11 
officers, 16 non-commissioned officers, and 312 rank and file, at an estimated 
cost of £6154 per annum. 

CreyYLon Srarr.—The appointments of staff officers at Galle and 
Trincomalee are to be abolished. Captain M‘Lean will return to his duties in 
the Royal Artillery; Lieutenant-Colonel Simmonds, Ceylon Rifles, is to be re- 
moved from Trincomalee to Kandy ; and Captain Cole, from the roads depart- 

ent, is to rejoin the 15th Regiment. 

CoLtontAL Woop FoR SHIP-BUILDING PuRPOsEs.—The Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury have conveyed to the Commissioners of Customs 
their Lordships’ authority for the admission, duty free, of all treenails from the 
British possessions, and expressed their desire that they will cause a clause to 
be inserted to that effect in the Great Customs Amendment Bill. 


Lapy Frankur’s Arctic Expeprrion.—The intense interest and 
anxiety still felt in the safety of Sir John Franklin, and the heroic crews of the 
Erebus and Terror—in particular the anxious solicitude of Lady Franklin—and, 
probably, the fact of the Government reward of £20,000 for the discovery of 
the missing voyagers being still obtainable, have led to the undertaking of 
another expedition to sail from Aberdeen. It will be recollected that the Prince 
Albert—a manageable little craft—arrived there in October last, after about 
three months’ absence in the Polar Seas. During the period she was in these 
northern regions, much, in the circumstances, was accomplished, traces of the 
missing expedition (the only distinct and unmistakeable ones that had ever been 
found) having been discovered. Circumstances, however—and chiefly, per- 
haps, the state of the ice—prevented Commander Forsyth and his crew from 
fully accomplishing what had been intended in the way of a search for Franklin 
and his associates. An attempt under hopeful auspices is, however, to be made 
this season to effect, if possible, a searchin the same quarter, and to the full 
extent as proposed last year. The Prince Albert will again be fitted out and 
manned, and will proceed to Prince Regent's Inlet, where the ship will be 
laid up in such safe and convenient harbourage as can be found. 
The party will then proceed in boats so far as can be reached by open 
water; they will cross the Isthmus of Boothia, and follow ont their 
search as far to the westward as possible. Where boats cannot be worked, 
“kyaks” will be used, which, with the assistance of the Esquimaux, will en- 
able the party to proceed 100 or 200 miles farther than boats could carry them, 
as the “ kyaks” can be rolled up and dragged over the ice. Itis proposed that 
the expedition shall remain out one season, and, if the state of the weather and 
the ice be favourable, it is expected that a very extensive search will be effected. 
The Prince Albert, which has lain at Aberdeen all winter, will be got ready as 
soon as possible, and it is hoped she will be able to reach Lancaster Sound by 
the middle of June. The expedition will be under the command of Captain W. 
Kennedy, who has come here from America for that purpose. Mr. Kennedy has 
a very intimate acquaintance with the Arct c regions, having served for a consi- 
derable period in the employ of the Hudson’s Bay Company. He wintered 
eicht years in Labrador, and was the first European who explored the northern- 
most point of that icy coast. Captain Kennedy, who possesses inflexible deter- 
mination, courage, and enthusiasm, is very hopeful of success. He speaks 
highly of the courtesy, and even affection everywhere shown him, and which 
the sympatiiy felt, both in America and this country, for the success of his noble 
object has inspired. He proceeds to Orkney to engage landsmen for the expe- 
dition. Those who have been in the service of the Hudson's Bay Company will 
be chosen. They will be twelve in number, and, with six able-bodied seamen 
and the commander, will complete the expedition. We heartil, pray that they 
may succeed in their noble enterprise. 

INEFFICIENCY OF THE FirE BRIGADE OF THE MetrRopouis.—This 
subject was again brought before the Marylebone Vestry on Saturday, when Mr. 
Skeet waited upon the vestry, to lay before them a statement he had to make in 
support of his letter, forwarded to the vestry a few weeks back, on the subject 
of the extension of the fire brigade. He said, he found from returns that the 
Sun Fire-office, in 1839, paid to Government in assurance duty £640,000, and in 
1849 it exceeded that amount by £175,500. It was quite evident that the 
increased property of the insurance offices resulted from the great and successful 
increase in building speculations. The increase of buildings in St. John’s 
Wood, Paddington, Belgrave-square, and on towards Kensington, had been 
immense within the last ten years ; but, although the assurance offices had them- 
selves paid one-seventh more for duty, showing how their profits had increased, 
they had taken no steps whatever to give the immense districts he had mentioned 
the benefit of any further protection from fire. In 1798 the rates of Marylebone 
were but £39,670, and in 1850 they were £120,000. This showed how that 
parish had increased, and yet not a single advance of a fire-en- 
gine station had been made beyond King-street, Portman-square, or 
in the direction of the West-end beyond King-street, Golden-square. Now 
the fire insurance offices ought to be compelled, for their own sake as well as 
the public, to give greater protection. He had been told that the insn- 
rance offices liked a fire now and then ; and he believed it, because it alarmed 
people, and made them insure. But he thought the fire-offices must have felt 
that they had had rather too many fires lately to be beneficial. The insurance 
offices had paid last year £1,100,000 to the Government for duty, and he warned 
them that if they did not do their duty they would have the sweets they at pre- 
sent enjoyed taken from them by the Government, as it was well known to be a 
most profitable affair, He could only say, that if they did not he would 

himself send a memorial to Parliament. It was far better under the 
old ‘system, because each fire-office had its engine, and it was 
found that the keeping up of such establishments brought them cus- 
tom. Now, however, whilst there were twenty-six fire-insurance offices, 
there were but sixteen fire brigade stations, and St. John’s-wood and the 
whole of the western districts of the metropolis were unprotected. What he had 
aidressed the vestry for was to induce them to use their influence by calling the 
attention of the directors of the assurance offices to the subject.—Mr. Skeet, in 
answer to questions, said he thought a proper spot for a brigade station would be 
somewhere in the vicinity of Maida-hill, as it would then be in a central position for 
St. John’s-wood and Paddington. He believed that the Paddington vestry, as well 
as that of St. George, Hanover-square, were going to take the matter up.—Mr. 
Sodon moved the appointment of acommittee to investigate the matter, andto com- 
municate with the insurance offices on the subject. Mr. D’Iffanger, jun., seconded 
the motion, He thought it a great pity the fire brigade of the metropolis were 
notasefficient as the ‘* Sapeurs Pompiers,” or fire brigade of Paris. They 
very seldom heard of fires extending in Paris as they had done in Mark-lane 
and other places, for want of sufficient brigade force and engines. Belgrave- 
square, Kensington, St. John’s-wood, and Paddington were wholly unprotected. 
The motion was carried unanimously. : 

RosBerRY OF JEWELLERY.—At the Liverpool Police-office on 
Monday, Philip Boan, the son of a London diamond merchant, was brought up 
in custody charged with having stolen 30 gold chains, 30 brequet ditto and 
keys, 26 gold watches, two silver ditto, two mourning rings, and some money, 
the property of his father, who was absent in London, He was taken into custody 
on board the Underwriter, a vessel about to sail for America. He stands re- 
manded on the charge. 





EPITOME OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


A great meeting of delegates of the Protection societies, from all parts 
of the country, assembled at the South Sea House on Monday, when a resolution 
expressing a determination to reverse the free-trade policy of the late Sir R. 
Peel was unanimously agreed to. Another resolution, expressing the confi- 
dence of the association in the policy of Lord Stanley, was also adopted, and a 
deputation was nominated to wait on the noble Lord to communicate the terms 
of the resolution. 

The Paris Moniteur publishes a decree from the President of the 
Republic, declaring that pig lead and block tin, destined to be broken up into 
small pieces of one and two kilogrammes, for the purpose of being employed in 
manufactured goods, may be imported into France iree of duty, on condition of 
being afterwards re-exported when made up into wr ght articles. 

It has been calculated that there are at present 40,000 persons con- 
fined in their apartments, in Paris, by the prevailing influenza, exclusive of 
those in the hospitals. 5 

Marshal Dode de la Brunerie, the contractor of the fortifications of 
Paris, died on Friday night week, in his 77th year. This reduces to five the 
number of surviving Marshals, viz. Soult, Gerard, Sebastian, Reille, and Jerome 
Buonaparte. The late Marshal was made lieutenant of artillery in the Egyptian 
campaign, appointed colonel after the siege of Saragossa, and attained the rank 
of Marshal after having directed the gigantic fortifications of Paris. 

The Bombay Government have engaged the services of Mr. Fallon 
for a twelvemonth, at £40 a month, for the purpose of obtaining drawings of 
the Cave Temples of Western India, in compliance with the wishes of the Court 
of Directors. They have allowed £840 for the drawings of the ruined city of 
Beejapore, but-have not, so far as we know, as yet found an artist. : 

A magnificent set of drawings of the Caves of Ajunta, by Captain 
Gill, of the Madras army, got up under the Madras Government, has been re- 
cently exhibited in India. 

Diplomatic negotiations have just been concluded with the Court 
of Vienna, by which great privileges will be extended to Austrian merchantmen 
which enter the ports of Holland and the Dutch colonies, with the exception of 
the Netherlands possessions in the East Indies. } 

By a return to an order of the House of Commons, it appears that 
the number of vagrants taken into custody by the metropolitan police in the 
year 1850 was 3810; that of these 2406 were convicted, and 1404 discharged. 
In 1849, 6515 were taken into custody; 4027 convicted, and 2488 discharged. In 
no other of the last ten years was the number taken into custody or convicted 
so great asin 1849. During the three winter months, November, December, 
and January, 1848-49, there were 2372 taken into custody ; in the same months 
of 1849-50, a less number, 1309 ; and 1850-51, a further decrease, 1022. 

The Gateshead Observer says— We are happy to announce, on the 
authority of a letter from a most respectable Dutch house, received yesterday, 
that the Government of the Hague is ‘ disposed to bring forward a proposition 
for altering, or even totally abolishing, the import duty on coal.’” 

The first arrival of foreign ice this year in this country has just 
taken place by a vessel arrived in the river from one of the Norwegian ports, 
with an entire cargo, comprising several hundred tons weight of the article. 

A committee of English gentlemen has just been formed at Calcutta 
under the title of the ‘‘ Vernacular Translation Committee,” whose object will be 
to promote the translation of standard works in general literature by English 
writers into the vernacular languages of India. 

A clerk, in the service of the East Lancashire Railway Company, is 
in custody at Bury, on a charge of embezzlement. 

The Wotton estate, of about 7000 acres, in Bucks, till recently the 
property of the Duke of Buckingham, is forthwith to be drained and improved. 
The tiles for the draining are to be manufactured on the estate, and a number 
of workmen are engaged in furtherance of the object. Y 

During the past week several meetings have been held in the west 
of England in furtherance of the abolition of punishment by death. On each 
occasion the resolutions, and a petition in favour of the abolition of death 
punishments, were passed unanimously. This is the commencement of a series 
of operations which the society are proposing to carry out during the present 
session. 

The published accounts of the receipts and expenditure of the 
Great Northern Railway Company for the half-year ending the 3lst of December 
last, show that the total revenue receipts for the six months have been 
£156,822 9s. lld., and the working expenses (exclusive of rates, taxes, and 
duty, viz. £4354 3s. 10d.) £62,623 Os. Lid., or £93 less than 40 per cent. of the 
receipts. The gross working expenses are, therefore, £66,977 4s. 9d., and the 
net balance £89,845 5s. 2d. 

A joint-stock association is now in course of formation in Belgium, 
to meet the expected demand for increased steam-boat accommodation between 
England and that country on the occasion of the approaching Exhibition. It 
is intended to purchase a line of steamers capable of carrying 250 passengers 
each, and run them so as to make three trips a week. The property will be 
formed of 50-franc shares, each shareholder being entitled to make one double 
journey. 

M. Jules Coutin has just left Paris for New York, charged by the 
Minister of Public Works with the mission of studying the system of working 
the railways in the United States. ; 

At the Bristol police-court, on Monday, a man named M‘Allister 
was charged with having stabbed a man named Christopher Connor. The pri- 
soner and another man were quarrelling at a beer-house in Graville-street, 
when Connor endeavoured to separate them, upon which M‘Allister stabbed him 
in the left side with a chisel. The wounded man was immediately conveyed to 
the Bristol Infirmary, where he now lies, and the prisoner has been remanded 
to await his fate. 

The Aldermanic gown of Cornhill Ward, vacant by the decease of 
Sir John Pirie, Bart., bids fair to be the subject of a very sharp contest, although 
the greater portion of the numerous candidates have retired, leaving the struggle 
entirely between Mr. D. Nicoll, the late sheriff; Mr. John Carter; and Mr. 
Jacob Emmanuel Goodhart, who was sheriff two or three years since. 

The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, on Monday, at their usual 
monthly meeting, agreed to memorialise the Government, in order to procure a 
reduction of the Sound dues to a rate commensurate with the benefits received 
by the shipping of Liverpool; and in the lighting, buoying, &c. off the coasts 
of Denmark, and to co-operate with other Chambers of Commerce for this end. 

The Liverpool Strangers’ Friend Society on Monday held a meeting, 
at which some of the leading gentlemen of Liverpool were present, for the pur- 
pose of resuscitating the active operations of the society. Thomas Kaye, Esq., 
occupied the chair, and alluded to the benefits which, in former years, the so- 
ciety had been the means of conferring upon distressed strangers and others. 
After addresses in favour of the objectjof the meeting, a new working committee 
and officers were appointed. 

In the monthly return of the London Hospital, of admissions of 
accidents, and other cases, from Ist to 28th February, 1851, the total number 
given is 1617. 

A few minutes after three on Monday morning, a fire broke out in 
the private residence of Mr. R. Mallett, 7, Belvidere-crescent, Lambeth, which 
unfortunately resulted in the death of a fine young woman, named Sarah 
Clarke, who acted as housekeeper to the owner of the premises. 

It is said, that, in the event of a dissolution of Parliament, Mr. 
Simon Watson Taylor intends to offer himself as a candidate for the representa- 
tion of Devizes, upon Protectionist principles. 

At the Bristol police-court, this week, Thomas Huckman, one of 
the district messengers, was fully committed to take his trial for stealing from 
the letter-bag a letter containing a sovereign and four postage-stamps. 

Early on Monday morning a fire happened at No. 3, Crown-street, 
Soho, belonging to Mr. T. Hayne, a pork-butcher. It commenced on the first- 
floor, and, in spite of the exertions of the firemen, a great deal of damage was 
done before the flames could be extinguished. A female, who lived in an ad- 
joining house, and who had been confined only a few weeks previous, was so 
dreadfully excited when the alarm was given, that, when a person went to assist 
her, she fell forward in his arms, and expired. 

The Grand Jury, during the Assizes at Carlisle, just ended, agreed 
to a strong memorial to the tary of State against the county being com- 
pelled to build any asylum. < 

The Liverpool Dock Committee, with the view of increasing the 

hipping dation of the port, have given notice to take, under a late 

act, property upon the shores of the Mersey to the value of nearly £150,000. 

At Holyhead (says the Liverpool Albion), the New York packet- 





MEETING OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S SUPPORTERS. 


A meeting of members of the House of Commons took place at one o’clock on 
Tuesday, at the official residence of the First Lord of the Treasury, in Downing- 
street. The meeting having been summoned by Lord John Russell by circular, 
170 members were present. Among the number were, the Right Hon. Edward 
Ellice, the Right Hon. R. Vernon Smit!:, the Marquis of Kildare, the Right Hon. 
Tennyson D’Eyncourt, Mr. Brockman, Mr. Duff, Sir De Lacy Evans, Mr. R. Fox, 
Mr. G. C. Glyn, Mr. B. Hawes, Mr. L. Heyworth, Mr. J. Locke, Mr. W. Marshall, 
Viscount Melgund, Lord Alfred Paget, Mr. Somers, Sir Harry Verney, Hon. C. P. 
Villiers, Mr. Wakley, Hon. C. Howard, Mr. Tufnell, Sir R. Ferguson, Lord M. 
Hill, Mr. R. W. Grey, Sir Wm. Clay, Col. the Hon. R. Boyle, Mr. J. Abel Smith, 
Lord F. Gordon Hallyburton, Capt. Townshend, the O’Gorman Mahon, Mr. 
Sharman Crawford, Col. Watkins, Mr. Bernal Osborne, Sir William Molesworth, 
Mr. Pendarves, Sir James Duke, Mr. W. Williams, Mr. Ricardo, Col. Romilly, 
Mr. Hodges, Lord Seymour, Mr. Hollond, Hon. W. Cowper, Lord G. Paget, Mr. 
Brotherton, Lord James Stuart, Hon. Mr. Fortescue, Mr. Hastings Russell, 
Right Hon. W. S. Lascelles, Mr. Grantley Berkeley, Mr. Mark Philips, the So- 
licitor-General, Sir W. Craig, the Earl of Shelburne, the Right Hon. Sir Wm. 
Somerville, Mr. James Wilson, Mr. Bellew, Hon. J. Elliot, Viscount Ebrington, 
Mr. Macgregor, Lord Robert Grosvenor, Mr. Fitzstephen French, Admiral Dun- 
das, Sir Charles Lemon, Mr. Parker, Lord Enfield, Mr. Rich, Mr. Cornewall 
Lewis, and the Right Hon. W. G. Hayter. 

Lord John Russell was accompanied by Sir George Grey, Viscount Palmer- 
ston, Sir Charles Wood, Sir Francis Baring, the Right Honourable Henry La- 
ig om and the Right Honourable Fox Maule. The Conference lasted about 
an hour. 

Lord John Russell opened the proceedings by adverting to the position in 
which the Government at present stood—directing the attention of the meeting 
to the fact, that there existed a powerful and compact body, at whose head was 
a distinguished statesman, whose bond of political union was the reversal, in a 
great measure, of that commercial policy, the beneficial effects of which the 
country had so sensibly felt during the last few years. From the exertions of 
that body (if successful) either of two evils must result—either Protection would 
be restored, or the country would be thrown into a disastrous state of agitation 
to repel the efforts of the opponents of Free-Trade. Under these circumstances 
he had called them together, for the purpose of seeking a continuance of their 
support, and of asking them to forego all differences on minor questions, in or- 
der to seal the success of the commercial policy which they advocated in com- 
mon. The noble Lord then adverted to the Papal question, and said, that, while 
adverse to any unnecessary legislation, he felt bound to go on with the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill in a modified form. The plan proposed by 
Lord Stanley did not meet his assent, as, by referring the subject to a com- 
mittee which might last possibly for two years, the feelings of acrimony 
which prevailed would be prolonged. This he thought most undesirable, and, 
therefore, was induced to dispose of the question at once. With regard to 
financial arrangements, he said that the Cabinet had not met since their return 
to office ; but he hoped, when he met the House on Friday, to be able to make a 
statement on that subject which would be satisfactory. His Lordship concluded 
by asking for a continuance of that generous support which had been given him 
for the last two years—not for the personal object of keeping himself and his 
colleagues in office, but for the sake of securing that which they all had at heart 
—the welfare and prosperity of the country. (The foregoing is necessarily but 
an imperfect sketch of the noble Lord’s observations.) 

Messrs. Greene (Kilkenny) and Ouseley Higgins severally remonstrated 
strongly with the noble Lord on his determination to persevere with the Ec- 
clesiastical Titles Bill, which they pledged themselves to oppose, even at the 
risk of the noble Lord’s Government. Mr. Sharman Crawford, the O’Gorman 
Mahon, and Dr. Power (Cork) followed in a similar strain. 

Mr. Bernal Osborne next addressed the noble Lord, and expressed his inten- 
tion of supporting the Government, concurring, as he did, generally in his 
policy; but entreated him to except Ireland from the operation of tne Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill. Sir De Lacy Evans spoke in a similar spirit. 1 ord Ebring- 
ton, Colonel Rawdon, and several other hon. members afterwards spoke, and the 
spirit which pervaded the meeting (with the exception of t e dissent of the 
Irish members present) was one of strong confidence in and attachment to the 
policy and principles of the noble Lord and the Governme..t. 








PRINCE ALBERT AND THE Ipswich MusEeum.—Amongst the 
patrons of the Ipswich Museum Prince Albert has recently condescended to rank 
himself. The following are the circumstances under which this honour has 
been conferred on this institution :—A few days since a volume of the Museum 
portraits was presented to his Royal Highness, through his secretary, the Hon. 
Colonel Phipps, and the opportunity was taken to solicit the patronage of the 
Prince, and the honour of a visit to Ipswich at the next meeting of the British 
Association for the‘Advancement of Science. His Royal Highness expressed 
himself greatly pleased with the portraits, and eventually condescended to 
become one of the patrons—a decision to which, we believe, the distinctive prin- 
ciple of the Museum—the benefit of the working-classes—has mainly contri- 
buted. On the other point, though no positive intimation was given, there is 
reason to hope that the Prince will visit the town at the meeting of the British 
Association in July next. 








GRAND FREEMASONS’ BALL, GIVEN BY THE 
WORCESTER LODGE 349. 


On, the night of Tuesday week, a splendid réunion of the Freemasons 
of Worcester, and their friends, took place in the Town-hall; and when 
we state that at least 560 cards were issued and accepted, whilst a greater 
number was eagerly sought for, and that the Ball was of a strictly pri- 
vate character, we shall, perhaps, convey some idea of the extent to 
which the Brethren of the Worcester Lod.e carried their hospitality. 

The arrangements were excellent. The company continued to arrive 
from nine to eleven o'clock. The space between High-street and the 
entrance to the Town-hall was enclosed by a Jecorated passage. From 
the door of the Hall this enclosed passage was continued through 
the supper-room, and up the staircase to the ball-room. The effect on 
first entering this celebrated room was very striking. The room was bril- 
liantly illuminated with wax-lights. Of the jewels worn by the ladies, 
as well as those of the brethren who were prescnt in their costumes, 
there was a superb display. Cox’s fine band, frum Cheltenham, was 
stationed in the orchestras; and the south ante-rLom, in addition to 
the ball-room, was devoted to quadrilles, polkas, w:.ltzes, schottisches, 
&c. At about half-past twelve, the company descended to the hall, 
where an elegant supper was served by Mr. Mountfort, of High-street. 

The wines, which were of the finest quality, were supplied by 
“ Brother Read,” and comprised champagne, moselle, sherry, &c. 

We should mention that the walls of the Hall were hung most taste- 
fully, under the superintendence of Mr. Freame, with drapery, in broad 
stripes of blue, pink, and white. At the south end a brilliant gas illu- 
mination represented the letters W. L. (Worcester Lodge), 349, with a 
splendid star between the two letters, on either side of which were hung 
union jacks. At the other end of the noble old apartment, another illu- 
mination of gas displayed the letters V. R., surmounted by a crown, 
underneath which was another magnificent star, likewise supported on 
either side by similar flags. The seat of the Worshipful Master, F. T. 
Elgie, Esq., was placed beneath a canopy. Opposite were suspended 
portraits of several eminent Masons of the Lodge 349. 

The Worshipful Master presided, assisted by the Wardens, Past-Mas- 
ters, and Officers of the Lodge. At the north end, the Senior Warden’s 
chair was filled by H. G. Goldingham, Esq.; at the south end, the 
Junior Warden’s, by E. G. Stone, Esq. 

The guests having taken their places, the “ Hiram ” of the Worshipful 
Master arrested attention, and the Chaplain solemnly pronounced the 
following Masonic grace :—‘ May the Great Architect of the Universe 
give us grateful hearts for these his mercies, and make us mindful of 
the wants of others :” to which the immediate Past-Master responded 
“ So mote it be.” - 





ship Yorkshire has been placed under arrest by authority of a warrant issued 
by the High Court of Admiralty, at the instance of the City of Dublin Packet 


and the Chester and Holyhead Railway Companies, the former claiming £10,000 | 


for services rendered by the Prince of Wales in towing the said vessel into the 
harbour, and the latter claiming £3000 for similar services rendered by the 
Anglia, 

The deaths in Manchester, in the week ending 25th ult., were 221 
—exceeding those of the preceding week by 14; and the births were 332. 

Tynemouth is one of the dryest parts of the country, the average 
annual fall of rain for seven years being only 21°8 inches, or about a third less 
than the average annual fall of the whole island, which is 31-3. 


After the supper, the Worshipful Master rose, and proposed the follow. 
ing toasts :—‘ To all poor and distressed Masons, Wiaweer dispersed com 
the face of land or water, wishing them a speedy deliverance from all 
their troubles, and a safe return to their native land if they desire and 
deserve it ;” the health of “ Her Majesty,” with the usual Masonic addition 


of “and the Craft ;” the “ High Sheriff of the County,” Sir T. E. Win- 


nington, Bart.” 
The High Sheriff,in responding to the toast, offered a few well-turned 
compliments to the Lodge 349, dwelling, in eulogistic terms, on the mag- 


| nificence of the entertainment they had so generously provided. Sir 


During the past year, 163 gold, 1295 silver, and 2067 copper coins, | 


making a total of 3525, were added to the collection in the British Museum, 
partly by gift and partly by purchase. 

In return to an order of the House of Commons, there has been 
printed an alphabetical list ‘‘ of all the petitions for private bills deposited in 
the Private Bill-office of the House of Commons for the session 1851, with the 
name and address of the agents respectively who have deposited the same.” The 
list includes various improvement and health bills, and some, though fewer than 
might have been anticipated, having reference to ae 

While several labourers were engaged on Friday morning week 
in pulling down some houses, in order to clear the ground for making the ap- 
proaches for the new bridge in course of construction in Rochester, one of the 
walls suddenly gave way, burying two of the men in the ruins. No time was 
lost in extricating them ; but when found one was dead, and the other so severel: 
injured that his life was despaired of. 

At the weekly meeting of the directors and guardians of the poor 
are St. Magdalen, on Friday week, one of the medical officers was dismissed from 





office for neglect of a female patient under his care, 


} 
{ 


Thomas concluded his observations by pro the health of “ yor 
shipful Master and Brethren of the Woronaar heaee 349.” — 
The Worshipful | Master having, acknowledged the compliment, called 
upon Past-Master J. B. Hyde, who, in an excellent speech, proposed 
“ The health and happiness of the Ladies who have honoured us with 
their presence this evening.” 
; Bag toast, as might be assumed, was received with the utmost enthu- 
siasm. 
The following toasts were afterwards given and acknowledged i i 
sae ral n 8 = 
_ ath ¥ eB 7 lp “The High Sheriff ra Serie. 
ire” . Dent, Esq., 0 udeley Castle); “th yor;” “ 
Best, Esq., MP” . , ic 
The company, shortly after the last toast, returned to the ball-room, 
and dancing was continued with renewed sy irit i . 
7 o'clock in the morning. a neo ce 
ye regret that we have not space for the list of the guests 
. . . . wh 
the high gratification of being present at this brilliant calertade a 
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FINE ARTS, 


“HISTORY.”—PAINTED BY J. SANT. 

Tus picture is one of Mr. Sant’s three contributions to the present Ex- 
hibition of the British Institution. Here we have “ History” personified 
by a studious female, whose features evince the interest of the broad 
page outspread before her : the expression is thoughtful ; she is evidently 
drinking in deep draughts of philosophy, teaching by example. She is 
reclining upon a star-spangled robe, and the position of the right arm 
betokens intense study. The picture is admirably painted: the flesh is 
life-breathing, and the colours of the accessories well chosen. It is, 
altogether, a brilliant work. 


Mr. Saville Lumley is appointed first attaché to the British Mission 
at St. Petersburgh, vice Wombwell, resigned; Mr. Richard Ker, late attaché 
at Paris, is appointed second attaché at St. Petersburgh, vice Lumley; Mr. S. 
Creelman is appointed financial secretary for Nova Seotia; and Mr. William 


Barrow is appointed chief clerk in the office of the Colonial Treasurer at the 
Mauritius. 

A letter from Frankfort announces the death of Mr. George Bren- 
tano, banker, of that place, aged 88. He was brother of two persons well 
known in the world of letters, M. Clement Brentano and the Countess Bettina 


Arnim. 

The English schooner, the Liberty, of Yarmouth, was driven ashore 
on the 26th ult., near Waldam, and soon afterwards went to pieces. It is feared 
that the crew perished in endeavouring to save themselves. It is not known of 
what the cargo was composed. 

PHILLIP’s-GARDENS RAGGED AND INDUSTRIAL ScHoots.—The 
annual meeting of the supporters of these schools took place on Wednesday 
evening, at the Music Hall, Store-street; Lord Ashley in the chair. From the 
report, it appeared that the mode by which the objects of this institution were 
carried out were by a day-school, an evening-school, and a working class, under 
tne >t perintendence of ladies. The evening class was chiefly attended by the 
e'der loys, who were taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, and the desire 
for instruction generally evinced was most encouraging. Attention was also 





























UUTORY.”—PAIN TED BY J. SANT,—EXHIBITION OF THE BRITISH INsTITUTION, 

















FREEMASONS’ BALL AND SUPPER, AT WORCESTER.—(SEE PAGE 191.) 















































given to instructing the boys in some trade, fur which purpose a tailor had been 
engaged—not with the view of making them ail tailors, but to accustom them to 
habits of industry ; and further operations in this direction were contemplated. 
For the past year the receipts have been £100 14s. 5d., and the expenses £107 
16s. 10d.; leaving a small balance to be liquidated by the supporters of the 
school. A library had been formed; and, owing to the aid given by gentlemen 
interested in their support, the school-room had been enlarged without drawing 
on their funds. The Rev. David Laing, the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, the Rev. 
Richard Burgess, the Rev. E. Auriol, and the Rev. Henry Hughes severally 
urged the claims of the schools to the support of those who desired the well— 
being of this unfortunate class of the population, and adduced a variety of facts 
showing the good that had already resulted from their establishment. 





LAMBETH RAGGED SCHOOLS. 


On Wednesday, 2 handsome building in Lambeth Walk (close upon the 
South-Western Railway), which has been erected by Mr. Beaufoy, of 
South Lambeth, for the education of the many poor and destitute 
children in that neighbourhood, was inaugurated at a public meeting of 
the friends of Ragged Schools in Lambeth ; Lord Ashley in the chair. 

The origin of the school was related to the meeting by Mr. F. Doulton, 
the honorary secretary to the committee, who stated :—In 1845, a few 
of the destitute and degraded children of Lambeth were accustomed to 
assemble for instruction, on Sabbath evenings, in a school-room in 
Palace-yard, near the Palace. In the following year, a few gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood, at the instance of Lord Ashley, formed themselves 
into a committee, and afforded the poor children instruction during the 
week. Soon after, the school was removed to one of the arches of 
the South-Western Railway Company, kindly granted for that purpose. 
About this time, the schools excited the sympathy, and attracted 
the support, of the late Mrs. Beaufoy; and, on her death, 
her husband intimated his intention of perpetuating her me- 
mory and fulfilling her benevolent wishes, by founding the Schools, 
which were opened on Wednesday. The building has cost the sum of 
£10,000 ; but the munificent donor has further set apart £4000 for the 
permanent maintenance of the building. The expenses of tuition will 
be £250 annually, which is to be raised by subscription. There is ac- 
commodation provided in separate apartments for boys and girls, who 
are to meet for instruction during five week nights, exclusive of Sunday 
evenings, when religious instruction will be communicated. There is 
also accommodation for a daily infant school. The Schools are calcu- 
lated to accommodate about 800 children. There are two large class- 
rooms—one for boys and one for girls; there are also two reception- 
rooms for the training of the children on their first admission, and there 
are four smaller class-rooms where young persons who show more than 
usual diligence are taught in the higher branches of education. In the 
larger class-rooms the committee have erected marble tablets, each bear- 
ing the following inscription :— 

This Tablet is erected by the Committee of the Lambeth Ragged Schools, 
as a grateful record of the munificence of Henry BenJaMiIn Hanbury Beavroy, 
Esq., of Caron-place, South Lambeth, by whom these Schools have been built 
and endowed ; and also in grateful remembrance of Exiza his wife, whose un- 
speakable private worth has here a fit memorial, and whose benevolence and 
special kindness to poor children will live in the gratitude of generations who 
shall enjoy the benefit of these Schools. 

** She stretcheth out her hand to the poor; yea, she reacheth forth her hand 
to the needy.” 

** Children arise up, and call her blessed.”—Prov. xxxi., ver. 20 and 28. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by the Rev. Mr. Wix ; when Lord 
Ashley rose and addressed the assembly, eloquently advocating the be- 
nefits already derived from the Ragged School e;stem, through which 
many hundreds had been taken from a state of filth and misery, and 
raised to one of honourable independence. ‘“ There was no reason what- 
ever why Lambeth should not rescue itself from the present disgraceful 
opprobrium which attached to it. If they exerted themselves in the way 
he had mentioned, he saw no reason why this district should not vie with 
any other district in the metropolis, or even with the most favoured parts 
of the earth.” His Lordship concluded by observing that he had 
no objection to the introduction of any amount of secular know- 
ledge, but it must always be subordinate to moral training. “ Let 
the great basis of all Ragged School teaching be true souid evangelical 
Protestantism. (Great applause.) Let them ever keep b2fore the minds 
of the children the saying of the great Chillingworth, ‘ The Bible, and 
the Bible alone, is the religion of Protestants.” (Hear, hear.) 

The meeting had now so greatly increased that Mr. Williams, M.P. 
for Lambeth, accompanied by other gentlemen, adjourned to the girls’ 
class-room. 

‘the Rev. Mr. Christmas moved the first resolution of thanks to Mr. 
Beaufoy, for his munificent donation —The Rev. Dr. Mortimer, of the 
City of London School, seconded the resolution, and mentioned, as another 
instance of Mr. Beaufoy’s liberality, that he had given as much as 
£10,000 to the institution over which he (Dr. Mortimer) presided and to 
found exhibitions at Cambridge. 

The Rev. J Baldwin Browne, the Rev. Mr. Aldis, the Rev. Mr. Soul, the 
Rev, Mr. Hill, the Rev. Mr. Hall, Mr. W. 8. Hale, and Mr, Field (of the 
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firm of Maudslay and Field), successively addressed the meeting. 
Thanks were voted to tho noble chairman; after which the meeting 
separated. A handsome subscription list was filled up at the meeting ; 
and the children (about 600) in connexion with the schools took tea with 
the teachers in the afternoon. 








FATHER GAVAZZI DELIVERING HIS ITALIAN 
DISCOURSES AT THE PRINCESS’ CONCERT ROOM. 


ALESSANDRO GAVAZZI was born at Bologna, in 1809, and at the early 
age of sixteen entered the order called clerici regulares of St. Barnabas, 
in which he rapidly rose to a distinguished position. Professor of rhe- 
toric at Naples, he not only taught the theory, but exemplified the prac- 
tice of eloquence in the pulpits of that capital, and subsequently in most 
of the principal cities of Italy. His views were broad and generous; and, 
though little to the taste of Pope Gregory, that pontiff prudently re- 
frained from molesting the popular missionary. 

The advent of Pius IX. gave unfettered scope to the liberal and en- 
lightened views hitherto compressed and discountenanced among the 
Italian clergy ; and foremost among the upholders of the new Papal po- 
licy were Ugo Bassi and Gavazzi, both Bolognese. 

The first appearance of Gavazzi on the political scene—whose career 
we are now to trace through a file of Italian newspapers in our possession 
—was on the news of the Milanese insurrection, and the discomfiture of 
the Austrians throughout Lombardy being celebrated in Rome. when the 
students of the University seized on the eloquent priest, carried him on 
their shoulders into the pulpit of the Pantheon, and called on him to 
pronounce the funeral oration of the patriots killed at Milan. The orator 
rose at once to the height of that great argument, and became at once 
the trumpeter of freedom throughout Italy. The tricolor cross was now 
displayed on his cassock, and is the same decoration which he has worn 
during the whole campaign, and now wears unsullied on his manly breast. 
In the Colosseum he harangued for weeks crowds of citizens gathered 
within that gigantic structure, which became an arena of patriotic mani- 
festations. The Pope encouraged his efforts to rouse the national energies, 
and conferred on him the office of Chaplain-General to the Forces, then 
organising by the levy of volunteers and the formation of national guards. 
In that capacity he marched from Rome with 16,000 men, and, after a 
short hesitating halt on the frontiers, positive orders came from the 
Vatican, and private instructions to Gavazzi himself, to move forward 
and act against the Austrians. The onward progress of the Roman 
army was a succession of triumphs to the walls of Vicenza. Gavazzi’s 
eloquence supplied ammunition, clothing, provisions, horses, and all the 
matériel de guerre, from a willing population. He was the Hermit Peter 
of the whole crusade, the life and soul of the insurrection. At Venice, in 
the great area of St. Mark, he harangued, day after day, congregated 
thousands, and filled the Venetian treasury by the voluntary obla- 
tions elicited by his irresistible appeals. Women tore off their 
earrings and bracelets, and the wives of fishermen flung their large 
silver hair-pins into the military chest, and several thousand pounds’ 
worth of plate and jewellery was the result of his exertions. When 
the Roman division was ordered to fall back, the father made 
Florence ring with his exhortations to uphold the cause. The Grand 
Duke, who had already begun his tergiversations, gave orders for the 
forcible expulsion of Gavazzi from Tuscany: he took refuge in Genoa; 
but the Bolognese having broken into open mutiny against the Pope 
on the 8th of August, and formed a Provisional Government, Gavazzi 
was recalled, as the only means of allaying the discontent of the lega- 
tions ; his return was in triumph, and order was restored by his presence. 

Gen. Zucchi was now sent from Rome to take the command of the troops 
at Bologna, when, at the instigation of the Cardinal Legate, this Lieu- 
tenant of Rossi seized on Gavazzi, and sent him off secretly, under a 
strong escort, to be incarcerated in Corneto, a sort of ecclesiastical pri- 
son, where clerical robbers, assassins, and adulterers have been for ages 
confined by Popes; but, on his passage through Viterbo, the whole city 
rose to rescue their patriot, and Pius 1X. found it expedient to order his 
liberation amid the plaudits of the town. On the flight of the Pope, 
the formation of a Republican Government, and the convoking of the 
Roman Assembly, Gavazzi was confirmed in his previous functions of 
Chaplain-General to the Forces, and began his preparations for the 
approaching siege of the French, by organising the military hos- 
pitals on a scale commensurate with the coming warfare. He 
formed a committee of the principal Roman ladies, to provide for the 
wounded (Princess Belgioioso, Countess Pallavicino, and Pisacane at 
their head), and superintended the surgical ambulances during the whole 
struggle. At the lull of the fight against Oudinot, when a sortie of 
14,000 Romans was made to repel the King of Naples, who, with his 
20,000 men, had advanced as far as Velletri, the father went forth at the 
head of the troops with the gallant Garibaldi, and, after the utter rout and 
precipitate flight of the invading army, assisted the dying and the dis- 
abled of both sides. Returning into the besieged capital he sustained 
the spirit of the inhabitants throughout, and was ever at the bastions 
and in the front of the battle. At the fall of Rome he received an 
honourable testimonial and sauf conduit from Oudinot; and while his 
companion Father Ugo Bassi was shot by the Austrians without 
trial and against the law of nations at Bologna, he was suffered 
to depart by the more civilised freebooters of France. In London he has 
since lived in retirement, giving for his daily bread a few lessons in the 
language of his beloved but downtrodden land: when a few of his fellow 
exiles, anxious to hear in the country of their forcible adoption once more 
the eloquent voice which cheered them in their hour of triumph, clubbed 
together the pittance of poverty to hire a room for the purpose, and 
the result has been the potent blast of indignant oratory and the 
trumpet note of withering denunciation with which he now assails the 
treachery, fraud, and accumulated impostures of the Roman Court, and 
all its malevolent and Macchiavellian machinery. 

We hear that he will lecture on “clerical celibacy " next Wednesday, 
at Willis’s Rooms, at half-past two o'clock. 
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MUSIC. 


THE MELODISTS. 

One of the most attractive musical entertainments to be found in the metro- 
polis is at the monthly meeting of the Melodists. The Club was established in 
1825, for the encouragement of melody and ballad composition. The last Thurs- 
day in each month, commencing in January and ending in June, the members 
dine at the Freemasons’ Tavern. Many eminent composers and singers are 
amongst the honorary members and visitors ; and it is the custom of the Club to 
invite to every banquet distinguished professors, native and foreign, as 
well as men of letters, artists, &c. Lord Saltoun is the President of the 
Club, having been elected as the successor of the late Duke of Cambridge. 
The Earl of Westmorland, our Minister at Berlin,and Gen. Sir Andrew Barnard,are 
the Vice-presidents. B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P., is the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Management; Mr. Addison is the Treasurer; Mr. D'Almaine, Auditor; 
and Mr. J. King, the hon. Secretary. The Club dates its origin from the festival 
that was given in 1824, to erect a monument in honour of Charles Dibdin, the 
“ Ocean Bard,” which testimonial is now to be seen in the veterans’ library at 
Greenwich Hospital. Various prizes have been awarded by the Melodists’ Club 
since its formation: the donors have been the late Dukes of Cambri 
and Sussex, the Earl of Westmorland, Lord Saltoun, Sir A. Barnard, 
Messrs. Cabbell, Dixon, Hoare, Andrews, Pegg, Hopkinson, W.H. Smith, 
Savage, Simpson, White, Addison, D’Almaine, &c. The winners have been 
Messrs. Parry, Blewitt, Hobbs, E. Taylor, T. Cooke, Hawes, John Parry, jun., 
C. Horn, &c. Mr. Parry, the father of the facetious John, was for,.many years 
the active honorary secretary of the Club; but indisposition has, compelled his 
retirement, much to the regret of the members. Amongst the professional foreign 
visitors of note, invited by the Club, have been Ole Bull, Ernst, Eliason, Molique, 
Emiliani, Sivori, Vieuxtemps, Thalberg, Spohr, Fétis, Godefroid, Herz, J. and G. 
Hellmesberger, Heinemeyer, Joachim, Liszt, Labarre, Lapinski, Moscheles, Bene- 
dict, Puzzi, David, Ciebra, Hummel, Kellerman, Leopold de Meyer, E. Meyer, Pa- 
nofka, Offenbach, Schulz, L. Schulz, Lidell, Mohr, Masoni, Negri,Cavallini, Blaes, 
Buddeus, &c. At the second meeting for the season, on the 27th ult., E. Gold- 
smid, Esq., was in the chair. Molique, the composer and violinist,and Herr 
Schimon, were the invited professors. Amongst the other professional visitors 
and members were Professor Taylor, Messrs. J. King, Turle, H. Gear, Gray, 
Barnby, Young, Francis, Land, Bradbury, &c. Amongst the glees sung were 
Webbe’s “Wanton gales,” Weelke’s “Nightingale,” and Danby’s ‘“ When 
Sappho tuned ;” the last-mentioned glee was beautifully rendered by Messrs. 
Francis, Land, and Bradbury; nothing could surpass the exquisite vocalisation 
of Mr. Francis. Herr Schimon played pianoforte solos. Molique’s finished violin 
playing of his own elegant compositions was greatly admired and applauded 
Messrs. Land and Handel Gear sang airs, and Mr. Young gave with taste a new 
ballad, by Mr. Blewitt, “Love will bloom when summers dies.” In a new 
comie scena, ** What do the gentlemen do before marriage,” Mr. Blewitt en- 
livened the company with one of his novel descriptive songs, in which he so 
happily blends the melodious with the conversational, with a clever and cha~ 
racteristic undercurrent of accompaniment. At these meetings oratory plays 
but a secondary part; but the amusing addresses of the riarch chairman, 
whose wish that the guests might be as lively as himself at the age of 88, 
was heartily responded to, and of Baron de Paravicini and Mr. Smith, were not 
the least provocatives of hilarity during the evening; whilst the exertions to 
uphold the Club, of Messrs. Addison and King, were also duly acknowledged. 








MUSICAL EVENTS. 

The third concert of the Musical Amateur Society was given last Monday, at 
the Hanover Rooms, under the direction of Signor Negri. 

Mr. Kiallmark began his series of performances of Classical and Modern 
Pianoforte Music last Monday, at the Queen Anne-street. Rooms, with the aid 
of Herr Molique, M. Rousselot, Signor Regondi, Mr. F. Chatterton, Mr. Grattan 
Cooke, Miss Eliza Birch, Miss Pyne, Miss A. Pelzer, and Herr Kroff. 

The Finsbury Philharmonic Society gave a performance of Handel’s ** Dettin- 
gen Te Deum,” with a miscellaneous selection, last Tuesday, at Crosby Hall. 
Mr. Sumner was the conductor, and Mr. T. Perkins leader: the chief vocalists 
were Mrs. Harper, Misses Payne and Fuge; Messrs. Marsh, Moody, Mitchell, 
Crome, Harper, and Henshaw. The society has an executive of 200 performers. 
The oratorio of ‘* Jerusalem,” by William Glover, of Manchester, is announced 
for the next concert. 

On Wednesday night, at Exeter Hall, Mr. Allcroft gave his fourteenth annual 
grandconcert ; Mr. Thirlwall was the leader of the band, and Sig. Negri the con- 
ductor. Amongst the solo instrumentalists were Heinrich Werner, the boy 
pianist; Mr. Richardson, flute; M. Arban, cornet-i-pistons, and Mr. F. 
Chatterton, harp; the vocalists were Miss Birch, Miss Lo 
Lowe, Madame Brandt, Miss K. Fitzwilliam, Miss Julia 
Dolby,and Mdlle. Angri; Messrs. Harrison, Brandt, Leffler, Allcroft, Drayton, 
Herr Stockhausen, and Signor S. Tamburini. 

The Cecilian Society performed Handel’s “ Samson,” on Thursday, at the 
Albion Hall. 

Malle. Zinggeler, the blind vocalist, gave an evening concert on Thursday at 
Willis'’s Rooms, assisted by Madame Goffrie (piano), Herr Goffrie (violin), Mr. 
J. Thomas (harp), Mesdames Rummel, Magner, Lavinia, Signor Marchesi, Herr 
Stockhausen, Messrs. Herberte and Drayton. 

Mr. Lucas had his second musical evening on Thursday, at his residence, in 
Berners-street, assisted by Sainton, Blagrove, Hill, and Mr. Lindsay Sloper. 
Silas’s new trio was included in the scheme. 

Mr. R. Carte began his lectures on Instrumental Music at the Whittington 
Club, on Thursday, assisted by Miss Kate Loder, Messrs. T. Severn, Blagrove, 
Dando, W. Thomas, Weslake, Hancock, Reed, Nicholson, and Lazarus. 

Of the 113th anniversary festival of the Royal Society of Musicians, celebrated 
on Friday night, in Freemasons’ Hall, we must report progress in our next 
week’s impression. 

Mr. Henry Blagrove commenced on the 7th instant, at St. Martin’s Hall, a 
series of quartett concerts, assisted by Miss Kate Loder, Miss M. Williams, 
Messrs. Lockey, T. Williams, R. Blagrove, Banister, Clementi, G. Calken, Han- 
cock, Larken, Maycock, and C. Harper. 

The Philharmonic Society will commence the season next Monday, at the 
Hanover Rooms; Mr. Costa will be the conductor of the eight concerts. . M. 
B llet’s third and last pianoforte soirée will be on Tuesday, at St. Martin’s Hall. 
The Sacred Harmonic Society, on Tuesday night, at Exeter Hall, will revive 
Handel’s “* Samson,” to be conducted by Costa for the first time. Mr. May will 
give a concert on Tuesday, at K ington. M.R ”s second soirée will be 
on Wednesday. On Friday, Mr. W. Rea will give his second pianoforte soirée. 

In default of a National Opera, there are two companies wandering in the 
provinces: namely, Miss Louisa Pyne, Signor Borrani, Mr. H. Corri, and Mr. 
Harrison ; and the second comprising Mrs. A. Newton, Mrs. Weiss, Messrs. 
Travers, B. Frodsham, Latter, and Weiss. Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves having com- 
pleted their tour in Ireland, have gone to Paris; Mr. S. Reeves is to make his 
début at the Italian Opera House in that capital in ‘* Ernani.” 

Mr. John Ella, the founder of the Musical Union, has just established a private 
amateur union, with a band and chorus. 

Sir George and Lady Clerk have resumed their amateur parties, under the 
direction of Mr. Ella. In the second programme, all the new music of Rossini’s 
** Moise ” was included. The right hon. Baronet played the contra-basso most 
efficiently, and eight members of his family took part in the execution. 











FOREIGN MUSICAL NEWS. 

I’Italia Musical and La Fama del 1851, record in the most eulogistic terms 
the triumphant reception in Rome of Miss Catherine Hayes; her last character 
was the Maria di Rohan, of Donizetti, in the opera of that name; her air and 
acting in the last act excited the greatest enthusiasm. Signor Fertolli played 
the jealous husband, Ronconi’s famous part ; and Signor Liverani was the tenor. 
The singing of Signor Naudin, the tenor, with Miss Catherine Hayes, in “ Lucia,” 
had also pleased the Roman amateurs at the Teatro Apollo. 

We learn from Paris, that the rehearsals of Gounod’s opera are in such an ad- 
vanced state, that ‘‘ Sappho” will make its first appearance much earlier than 
was anticipated. The artists included in the cast and the chorus singers are in 
raptures with the music ; and so confident is the management of a success, that 
every expense will be gone to for a gorgeous mise en scene. Whilst expectation 
is thus strong in respect to M. Gonnod, there is another composer, a M. Membrée, 
who is indicated by some of the Parisian critics as full of promise. The Grand 
Opera wants adecided success to be added tothe répertoire. Cerito and St. Leon 
had left for Madrid, after their benefit, at which a Viennese pianiste, Mdlle. Leister, 
made a sensation in Schulhoff’s “‘ Carnaval de Venise;” and Viardotelectrified the 
house by the finale from “* Cenerentola,” “‘ Non pit: mesta.” Scribe and Halévy’s 
“ Tempesta” was produced on the 25th ult. Owing to an accident to Rosati— 
who was the Ariel in the prologue—a damp was thrown over the performance, 
and the repetition of the work was postponed for some days. Lablache’s Caliban, 
styled by a journal ‘‘ admirable de physionomie, étonnant de costume, effrayant 
et sublime & la fois,” seems to have puzzled the Parisian amateurs not deeply 
versed in Shaks: . Colini was Prospero; Gardoni, Fernando; and Madame 
Sontag, Miranda. Malle. Ida Bertrand, besides singing the invisible Sycoraz, 
gave the drinking song, so spiritedly sung at Her Majesty’s Theatre by Parodi. 
The third act is judiciously cut out in Paris, the opera terminating after 
Lablache’s orgie, with Miranda’s seizure of the bouquet, the release of Ariel 
from the oak, the restoration of Pro. ‘0, and the union of the lovers. 

At the fourth concert of the Philharmonic Society in Paris, Berlioz’s symphony, 
“ Romeo and Juliet,” was performed ; between the adagio and the magnificent 
scherzo descriptive of Qneen Mab, two young ladies, dressed in white, left the 
front seats, and placed before Berlioz, on a white satin cushion, a golden laurel 
crown, as the homage to genius on the part of the Society. 

Gliick’s ‘‘ Armida” has been revived at Berlin with great success, Madame 
Koester sustaining the heroine. Adam’s ‘Giralda” has been brought aut at 
Berlin, with Madame Herrenburger-Tuczek. 

Rastrelli, a violinist of fame in Italy, is expected to visit Paris ; he is given 
out as a Paganini. 

Alboni has been very successful in Madrid, in “ La Figlia del Reggimento.” 
She is expected to visit Barcelona. 

Mr. F. Gye, the lessee and director of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent-Gar- 
den, arrived in town on Tuesday from St. Petersburg, vid Paris. The season 
pony | re the first week in April ; and the prospectus will be ready in a 
lew days. 

Auber’s “‘ Gustave” and a new ballet are in preparation for the opening of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre in about a fortnight. The subscription this year is the 
largest ever known under Mr. Lumley’s management. 
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DIORAMA OF THE HOLY LAND. 


This diorama, at the gallery of the New Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 
53, Pall-Mall, was opened to a private view on Saturday. It is a series of pic- 
tures calculated to excite much enthusiasm, and reflects the highest credit on 
Messrs. Warren, Bonomi, and Fahey, who have painted them from ‘“‘ recently 
executed original sketches.” The different views are for the most part 
highly finished, and are skilfully arranged. The spectator is thus con- 
ducted along the route of the Israelites from Rameses to Mount Sinai; 
and is shown, in succession, Suez, the Red Sea, Marah, Elim, Wady Feiran, the 
Written Mountain, and the Convent of St. Catharine. He is next led across 
the Desert, and makes acquaintance with the caravan on the way to Mecca; 
thence he passes Akkaba and Mount Hor, to Petra and the Dead Sea, to Jordan 
and to Jericho, and, finally, to the Promised Land itself—Hebron, Bethlehem, 
and Jerusalem, and through the streets of the Holy City. The shrine of the Nativity, 
at Bethlehem, is exhibited in a state of illumination, with manifoldlamps, gold, 
and silver, and on ascale of size equal to the dimensions of the real place itself. 
But the Diorama concludes not here. We next take ship for the Mediterranean, 
see in prospect Jaffa, Acre, Mount Carmel, Tyre and Sidon, and land at Beyront. 
Thence we proceed to Mount Lebanon, and visit Galilee, the Lake of Tiberias, 
the plain of Esdraelon, Mount. Tabor, Cana of Galilee, Nazareth, and Samaria; 
and, ultimately, we find ourselves in the Mosque of Omar, which occupies the 
site of Solomon’s Temple. Objects like these, consecrated by the holiest associa- 
tions, are of equal historical and religious interest. The accuracy with which 
they are portrayed cannot fail to be as instructive as it is attractive. 


NEW COLONIAL PANORAMA. 

Mr. Wilson has presented the public with a new Colonial Panorama, consisting 
of scenery atthe Cape of Good Hope and Port Natal. The pictures have been 
painted from sketches by George French Angas, Esq., the Rev. Thornley Smith, 
T. W. Bowles, Esq., and Edwin Griffiths, Esq. (Government surveyor at Natal). 
These are sufficient pl for the accuracy of the views, which include Table Bay, 
the Cape, with Cape Town from the beach, and the villages of Wynberg and Somer- 
set West, the islet of Santa Cruz, and Algoa] Bay by moonlight. We were 
next conducted to Port Elizabeth and Graham’s Town, and then were treated to 
a sunset view of the mouth of the Umvoti, Natal, followed by an evening scene 
on the Umnonoti river. After passing the haunts of the hippopotamus, ano- 
ther moonlight scene was exhibited, illustrating the Inanda Kraal, Natal. The 
Falls of the Tsitsa,. with a farm.in New Germany, the cultivation of the cotton 
plant, D’Urban, Port Natal, &c., concluded the series, which was accompanied 

illustrative music, under the direction of Miss Kirkham, and a descriptive 
lecture by Mr. J.D. Malcolm. The exhibition is exceedingly satisfactory. 








————— 


HOGARTH’S TOMB AT CHISWICK. 
(To the Editor.) 


Tcrrington-place, London, March 3, 1851. 
On seeing the notice of Hogarth’s tomb in your Number, I immediately wrote 
to my friend Adamson, builder, of Turnham-green, and requested him to make 
a survey ; his report entirely corroborates your correspondent’s statement, and 
on to the suggestion of a necessary repair, involving a somewhat consider- 
able outlay. He says that “nothing short of taking it down and entirely re- 
erecting it, will save it from ruin.” 

The mischief has arisen from a grave on one side of it giving way, and other 
sinkings of the earth incidental to churchyards. 

In the year 1832, I paid Mr. Adamson £11 14s. for extensive repairs done to 
the tomb; bunt circumstances haye subsequently placed me in a position not to 
be able to sustain the charge now necessary. If, therefore, by means of your 
extensive power of communication, the wealthy admirers of genius could be 
induced to contribute the necessary funds, I shall be happy to undertake the 
stewardship, and carry out the work. 

As regards the remarks respecting the residence, I find, on looking over the 
leases of some of the grounds thereto annexed, that the information has not been 
quite correct ; but that is of little importance. 

Mrs. Lewis, buried in the Chiswick vault (Mrs. Hogarth’s niece, who passed 
all her life in Mr. Hogarth’s family, and acted as his confidential shopwoman, 
and whose portrait is in my possession, painted by Mr. Hogarth, and inscribed 
by him in his own handwriting and signature on the back of the canvass), told 
me, speaking of the history of our family, that Mr. Hogarth’s parents were in 
poor circumstances: his father, I think, was a printer, or in some way connected 
with the press; and himself was apprenticed to a herald and general engraver, 
in Cranbourn-alley. 

Lady Thornhill was my grandmother’s sister (she is buried in the Chiswick 
vault), and Mr, Hogarth married her daughter, Miss Thornhill, the only issne 
of their marriage (John Thornhill being a natural son), who survived Mr. Ho- 
garth twenty-five years. 

Mrs. Lewis died in the year 1808, and is buried in the vault; she was the 
daughter of the celebrated David Lewis, harper to George II. She had a bro- 
ther, John Lewis, who married into the Clitheroe family, of Brentford. His por- 
trait (and an excellent likeness it is—I remember him very well) is introduced 
by Mr. Hogarth into one of the paintings ‘* Marriage & la Mode,” in the National 
aoa. playing on the flute, on which instrument he was an excellent per- 

former. 

Lewis died a spinster; and I believe my sister (who is my housekeeper) 
and myself are the only living remains of anything connected with Hogarth. 
Mrs. Ann Hogarth, sister to William Hogarth, died a spinster, and is buried 
in the Chiswick vault. 

The remnant and relics of Mr. Hogarth’s property came into the possession of 
Mr. Hast, my uncle by marriage (who had the honour of serving George IV. 
for forty-five years). When he died (in 1823), he was Chief Clerk in the Office 
of. the Duchy of Cornwall, and Second Clerk of tis Majesty’s Kitchen; and 
through him many family portraits and other matters came into my possession. 

In the “ Beauties of England and Wales,” I find a connexion mentioned 
between Mr. Hogarth and the family of Hoggerd, who were tenants of Shap 
Abbey, in Westmoreland, at the time of the Dissolution; but I never heard it 
alluded to in our family. lam, &c., Joun PHILLIPs. 











Tue Hunrerran Museum.—A copy of a resolution passed by the 
trustees of the Hunterian Musenm, in February, 1846, relative to the means of 
enlarging the space for receiving and exhibiting the collections, has been laid 
before the House. The resolution moves that the Marquis of Northampton and 
the Bishop of London be requested to submit to the First Lord of the Treasury 
the claims of the Hunterian Museum to some provision whereby it might 
obtain an enlarged area for its contents, and be enabled to maintain itself wor- 
thily *‘ as the great national depository of the branches of knowledge which it 
has been instituted to promote.” 

Sunpay Trapinc PREvENTION Bitut.—A public meeting of shop- 
keepers and traders was held on Monday evening at the British Institution, Cow- 
per-street, City-road, to considering the propriety of petitioning Parliament 
against the bill introduced by Mr. W. Williams, to “‘ prevent unnecessary trading 
on Sunday within the metropolitan police district, and City of London and 
liberties thereof.” Mr. Williams, M.P. for Lambeth, and Mr. Wakley, M P., 
attended and addressed the meeting. Most of the speakers and the meeting, by 
its resolutions, deprecated the bill as an interference by the rich with the privileges 
of the poor. Mr. Williams said the vote of the meeting would have great 
influence with him. 

SreAM COMMUNICATION WITH THE NorTH or Evropr.—A com- 
pany has just been formed at Gothenberg, in Sweden, under the direction of 
M. Fahlmann, merchant and vice-consul of Denmark in that town, for the pur- 
pose of getting up pleasure trips to London and Paris. Several of these expe- 
ditions have been already organised for the Exhibition of London, and not less 
than 500 persons are inscribed for the first. On their way home, the travellers 
will be carried from London to Paris, and thence to Havre, where steamers will 
be in readiness to carry them to Sweden. The delay in London and Paris will 
not exceed ten days. All kinds of expense will be comprised in the first charge. 
The same company has also the intention of organising pleasure-tours, at a 
moderate expense, from France and England to the most picturesque parts of 
Norway and Sweden. 

Tue “Garotre.”—An instance of the new species of daring rob- 
bery which has recently been committed on several ions, in Manchest 
and London, took place in Strangeways on Saturday evening. Mr. Joseph Ma- 
kinson, commission agent, Lloyd-street, left Manchester shortly before eight 
o’clock on Saturday evening, to return to his residence in Broughton-grove, 
Bury New-road. When he reached Fairy-lane (a short distance byyond Brough- 
ton-lane and the Brick-kilns), he was suddenly attacked by three men. The 
first threw his arm round Mr. Makinson’s neck, and attempted to disable him by 
strangulation ; the second struck him two or three violent blows over the head 
with some instrument loaded with lead, of the life-preserver or heavy-headed 
whip kind; and the third dragged him from the Bury New-road some distance 
up Fairy-lane. Although 67 years old, Mr. Makinson is strong and active, 
and struggled so successfully with his ruffianly assailants as to get near the win- 
dows of a house in Fairy-lane, occupied by Mr. John Redfern, coal merchant 
and brickmaker. After another struggle, Mr. Makinson contrived to strike the 
shutters of the window; and the blow and scnffle having been heard by Mr. 
Redfern’s son, he hastened to open the door; the first sound caused by which was 
the signal for the three thieves to make their escape as speedily as possible. 
Mr. Makinson was taken into the house, and shortly afterwards having somewhat 
recovered, he was conveyed home by a policeman. He is now gradually re- 
covering. 





METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF SEWERS. 


THE GREAT DRAINAGE PLAN FOR THE NORTH SIDE OF THE METROPOLIS. 

A Special Court of the Metropolitan Commi s of Sewers (including the 
Commissioners for the city of London) was held on Friday week at the office, 
Greek-street, Soho-square, for the purpose of receiving the engineer’s estimate 
for the works proposed in his report for the drainage of the districts north of 
the river Thames ; the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor in the chair. The following 
Commissioners were present :—Viscount Ebrington, M.P.; Sir John Burgoyne, 
Sir Henry de la Beche, Captain R. K. Dawson, Mr. P. Hardwicke, Mr. E. 
Lawes, Mr. T. Hawes, and Mr. Alderman Lawrence and Mr. H. L. Taylor (City 
Commissioners). 

In obedience to the order of the last special court, that the engineer, in con- 
junction with Mr. Heywood, the City surveyor, should prepare detailed estimates 
of the works recommended in this court inconnexion with the Commissioners of 
the city of London, Mr. Forster, the engineer, presented a report, which, after 
a few preliminary observations, stated that the estimates for the proposed 
works for the drainage of the entire northern side of the. metropolis would be 
as follow :— 

“‘ High level sewer, extending from the pumping station on the eastern side 
of the river Lea to the western side of the Uxbridge-road, a length of about 
7 miles, 1202 yards; cost £172,365. 

** Branches of main high level sewer :— 

“* Hackney-brook branch, extending from the junction with the main sewer of 
the Cambridge-heath-road to Kentish Town, 6 miles, 1433 yards; cost £257,787. 

“* The Coppice-row branch, extending from Coppice-row to Baker-street, a 
length of about 1152 yards; cost £8459. 

‘* Branch from Gray’s-inn-road to St. James’s-street, Piccadilly, about 1 mile, 
1606 yards ; cost £18,958. 

** Branch extending from Gray’s-inn-road, with the interception of the river 
Fleet, to Old St. Pancras-road, a length of about 1 mile, 290 yards ; cost £11,694. 

“ Branch from Rathbone-place to Park-crescent, New-road, a length of about 
1612 yards; cost £8881. 

8 Main low level sewer, extending from the pumping station on the eastern 
sive of the river Lea to Park-walk, Chelsea, exclusive of the Victoria-street 
sewer already finished, a length of about 7 miles, 1040 yards; cost, £221,667. 

“* Branches of the main lower sewer, viz. branches to the Isle of Dogs, being 
about 2 miles, 740 yards; cost, £44,745. 

“* Branches from Bridge-street, Westminster, along Millbank, about 1 mile, 
1317 yards ; cost, £20,696. 

“ A branch extending from the Grosvenor Canal into the Fulham and Ham- 
mersmith district, which is here estimated upon the assumption of its produce 
being taken by the Metropolitan Sewage Manure Company. This sewer is in 
addition to the lengths contained in my report of the 3ist of January, 1 mile, 
1200 yards; cost, £19,536. 

‘“* The extension of the high and low level lines, being two parallel sewers from 
the pumping station on the eastern bank of the river Lea, to the proposed outlet 
at Barking Creek, including an aqueduct of about two miles in length, crossing 
over the North Woolwich Railway, and including also the reservoir at Barking 
Creek and outlets, with the pent-stocks, gates, and necessary machinery, and 
also dwelling-houses for foreman and labourers—4 miles 1200 yards; cost, 
£256,939. 

** Pumping engines at the station on the eastern bank of the Lea River, viz. 
three 600 horse-power engines, with engine and dwelling-houses, sheds, &c., 
pumps, and all requisite machinery for lifting the whole of the sewage of the low 
level sewers and its branches to the level of the main upper level, a height of 47 
feet—cost, £96,800. 

“The total length of sewer included in this estimate is 37 miles and 1757 
yards ; and of this length, about 15 miles, which runs through private lines of 
thoroughfares, will be executed by tunnelling, and the remainder, for the most 
part, will be formed by open cutting. 

“The estimate (£966,162) includes the cost of shafts with the sewers inter- 
— and such valves, gratings, pent-stocks, and other apparatus as may be re- 
quired. 

“ The expenses incurred for the purchase of houses and lands needful for the 
execution of the lines of sewers, or the works connected therewith, are not in- 
cluded in this estimate.—I have the honour to be, my Lords and gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 

“ FRANK FORSTER.” 





* 





* Feb. 28, 1851.” 
The report was adopted. 


TRANSACTION OF BUSINESS AT THE QUEEN’s BENCH CHAMBERs. 
—A notification, by order, has been issued, dated March Ist, 1851, to the effect 
that the following regulation for transacting the business at these chambers will 
be strictly observed until further notice:—Original summonses only must be 
placed on the file. Summonses adjourned by the Judge will be heard at ten 
o'clock precisely, according to their numbers on the adjournment file ; and those 
not on that file previous to the numbers of the day being called, will 
be placed at the bottom of the general file. E£xparte applications (ex- 
cept as mentioned below) will be disposed of immediately after the 
adjourned summonses. The summonses of the day will be called at 
five minutes past ten o’clock, numbered, and heard in their regular order, 
and parties having more than one summons may, when their summons on the 
file is called, hand in the other summonses and take consecutive numbers. One 
summons only to be attended in the judge's room at the same time, whether by 
counsel or otherwise. Counsel at one o’clock. The name of the cause to be put 
on the counsel-file and heard according tonumber. Ifthe parties are not ready 
they will be over. Affidavits upon exparte applications (except for 
orders to hold to bail) must be left and the orders applied for the next day, such 
affidavits to be properly endorsed with the names of the parties, the nature of 
the application, and the names of the attorneys. ll affidavits referred to or 
produced before the judge must be endorsed and filed. 

Dropping into a grocer’s shop, says the Preston Guardian, our at- 
tention was drawn to a ream of brown paper by the words, ** Tax on this ream 
of paper,” in very conspicuous letters. Reading on, we obtained the informa- 
tion that the tax amounted to 16s. 9d.; and this on a single ream of the coarsest 
paper, the cost of which, exclusive of the duty, would be about £1 7s.; so that 
the duty was, in reality, above 60 per cent. 





STEEPLE-RACING. 
THE origin of the term matters little further than it shows the mode in 
which it was first carried on differed widely from the one since adopted : 
the steeple of a church being usually the most visible object at a dis- 
tance, and its locality being pretty generally known, were two good rea- 
sons for making it a usual spot for the finish of such runs across 
country. 

The first incentive to Steeple-racing, or, in its more original term, 
chasing, was like that of ordinary racing—no doubt, an emulation among 
owners to show the merits of their horses. This led to the subsequent de- 
sire to make money by such pursuits, and probably might at first contri- 
bute to the beneficial result of encouraging men to breed an improved 
description of horse likely to contend successfully for prizes then given, 
and for stakes made for racing speculation. 

Thus far racing became a sport quite worthy the support of the coun- 
try and the Monarch who ruled it; and no further proof is wanted of its 
having been thus estimated, than the gifts of Royal plates at most of the 
race meetings in Great Britain. 

It would have been well for the honour of the turf, the owners of race- 
horses, and also for a superior and useful breed of thorough-bred horse, 
had matters remained in this state ; but such (and we say it with regret) 
is the selfishness and avarice of mankind, that no project or step towards 
national benefit is long permitted to go on in its laudable work without 
its system being perverted, twisted, and turned to gratify individual 
cupidity. Thus, racing began with laudable emulation as its support, 
went on with a fair and justifiable desire to get some returns for the time 
and attention devoted to it, and the spirit with which it was pursued and 
supported : so far all was honourable and honest ; but a voice from some- 
where has long echoed the memorable bit of advice, “‘ Make money, 
honestly if you can, if not—make money.” Not that we mean to say or 
believe this intent has, in a general way, been followed by the desired 
results, but numberless results in racing affairs have very clearly de- 
monstrated the intent. 

No one looked with a more jealous eye on the first introduction of 
Steeple-chasing than ourselves. We held it—and we were borne out by 
the opinion of some of the best sportsmen of the age—as a useless, and 
by no means commendable, innovation on the legitimate national sports 
of our country, and as one calling forth very unfair exertion on the part 
of the noblest animal this country produces. Unquestionably, it did so ; 
and many were the painful results at that time accruing from this pur- 
suit ; in proof of which, we bring forward our Illustration of the fate of 
poor old Grimaldi, when he fell—but gloriously fell—after winning the 
St. Albans Steeple-chase. The old horse had been pulled up, and was 
returning with his rider to the weighing-scales, when he suddenly reared 
up and fell back dead—he had burst a blood-vessel internally. 





A manuscript, written by Papin, so well known for his ful 
experiments connected with the motive-power of steam, has just been discovered 
(says the Siecle) near Marburg, a small town of Electoral Hesse. This work 
bears the name of “ Traité des Opérations sans Douleur,” and in it are examined 
the different means that might be employed to deaden, or rather altogether to 
nullify, sensibility when surgical operations are being performed on the human 
body. Papin composed this werk in 1681, when filling the situation of Professor 
in the University of Marburg; and in it he has anticipated the effects produced 
in modern times by chloroform and sulphuric ether. He communicated his 
ideas to his colleagues in the University, but from them received anything but 
encouragement. In consequence he took such a disgust to medical pursuits 
that he gave up his profession asa physician, and directed his attention to natural 
philosophy, in which he subsequently became so celebrated. On og 
many to return to France, he gave the manuscript to a friend of his, Dr. 4 
It at last came into the hands of a teacher named Lahn, who died near Mar- 
burg last month. It has now been purchased by the Grand Duke of Hesse for 





his private library. 





ple-racing had been a regularly-acknowledged national sport in 
the sister kingdom long before it was thus recognised in this. In one 
way it was less distressing to horses as practised in Ireland; namely, the 
distance run seldom exceeded two miles; but we must set against this, 
heats were usual there. Whether the going four miles, and thus settling 
the victory, or running the shorter distance and repeating it, is (take it 
all in all) the more injurious to the horse, is not, perhaps, quite easy to 
determine ; but, certainly, on Steeple-chasing being first introduced here, a 
greater number of serious accidents occurred in such events than took 
place in Ireland; and such results might have been confidently antici- 
ted—for, though severe distress may be brought on and exhibited even 

a mile race, the corporeal energies do not become so completely pros- 
trated in a short run as a long one, though the wind may be as nearly 
jped out in one case as the other. We quite allow that want of wind 
want of strength; but when to distress for wind is added prostration 
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of spirit and body, it can be no matter of surprise that a horse falls, and, 
further, that, if he does, he falls like a lifeless mass. 

Why, when Steeple-chasing was first,in vogue in Ireland, the distance 
was usually so much shorter than we made it, and now make it, probably 
arose from the Irish horse not usually being in those days so highly bred 
as ours ; and it was not the custom there, as it has now become with 
us, to run racehorses in steeple-chases; consequently, horses that were 
only half-bred ones (or nearly so) could not have gone four miles at 
Steeple-chase pace, however they might shine in the field as hunters: and 
highly to the credit of our Irish neighbours be it said, that though no 
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man will have his horse better trained, no man can ride or will have 
him ridden better, and no man is more likely to avail himself of his judg- 
ment to get the best of a race of any sort than an Irishman, still, 
sport is often carried on in his country for a love of sport, and it does 
not always follow there, that, on the coming off of every sporting event, a 
crowd of miscreants and harpies flock thither to perpetrate any piece of 
rascality to serve their own purpose. Thus, Steeple-chases were there run 
in such way as they considered showed most sport, and this they held 
short distances and heats to do. 

We are not quite aware where it may be said the ball was opened, as 
regards Steeple-racing in England ; for matches of this sort, and a private 
stake among friends, often occurred long before the public had ever wit- 
nessed an exhibition of the sort. Perhaps the memorable Steeple-chase 
in Leicestershire, when the “’Squire” (Mr. Osbaldeston) hunted that 
country, first brought this sport under general notice with the public. In 
matches long before the race alluded to, the distance was often six, 
seven—even twelve miles from start to finish have been done; but then 





each chose his own line of country as he conceived it best suited hisfhorse 
—each made the best of his way at his own pace, which frequently was 
not even a hunting one. The chief qualification in the horse required 
then, was very perfect fencing at the natural fences of the country, and 
the endurance of the hunter in a long run: racing speed was not 
hought of. 

When Steeple-racing became an organised sport, distances became 
fixed and known, and about four miles was the distance in nearly all the 
principal Steeple-chases in England. Hunters (that is, mere hunters) no 
longer contended in such contests; racehorses were purchased to make 
Steeple-chase horses of. These, when practised at jumping, from their 
spring, elasticity, and courage, became the finest leapers in the world 
for fencing, where great exertion and bound was called for, more than 
safety at intricate places. 

This being found out (for before this it was most erroneously set down 
that thorough-bred horses would not leap), men are so fond of the mar- 
vellous, that they were not content with seeing their horses fly 
fences as no ordinary hunter could do, but--not to make security more 
secure, but danger more dangerous—artificial obstructions, in addition to 
natural ones, were put up; as if we had suddenly become endued with 
Spanish taste, where, in a public exhibition, nothing exhilarates short 
of man or beast, or both, beirig so placed as to afford a fair chance of 
seeing them immolated before our eyes. At some places we could name 
in England, this practice was carried to a most reprehensible pitch. 

No sooner were there a given number of regular Steeple-chase horses 
in constant training, their respective powers known, and entries made 
long before the time of running, but down came a certain class of 
harpies on this sport to do a little business while racing was out of sea- 
son, and, of course, to do any and everybody they could get hold of. 
Something bordering on a book could now be made ; and the entries 
being heavy, the take up was heavy also : so, as in racing, it became worth 
while to give a pretty good sum to make a horse safe; and if that could 
not be done, if a rider happened to be a rogue, he would not object to be 
made safe instead, for, in a Steeple-race, many ways may be resorted to 
to lose it, and yet nothing to be detected in the jock’s riding or manner 
of riding the race that could be censured. If the provokingly obstinate 
horse will go, in spite of his jock’s laudable endeavours to “ pull” him, 
why falling off at a fence is not badly paid for by a hundred or so, inde- 
pendent of, perhaps, some little business the jock may have been doing 
in the odds on i. «wn account: he has been heard to take them to a 
small amount, thus backing his horse ; his friends who have the secret 
have not been heard laying them thick and strong the other way. 

Our Illustration shows the jock falling from his horse, (?) slipping 
himself off. He has, unfortunately—another (?) voluntarily—lost his 
stirrup. Just as his horse was preparing to take off, his horse swerved—(?) 
was pulled aside—so did swerve at his leap. Could the poor fellow be 
blamed for losing his seat under such circumstances? From good 
luck (?) the fence where he fell was a wide soft bank, with some yielding 


brushwood on its crown, so, fortunately, he could not be much hurt. He 
contrives, like a good one, to keep hold of his rein, so his nag does not 
get away from him, he gets on his legs as soon as possible (?), mounts, 
and sets off after the leading horses—nothing daunted, brave fellow— 
spins his horse along, spares neither whip nor spur. Signs of this appli- 
cation look well for his strenuous wish to win and not to throw a 
chance away (mem.) that was thrown out when he was thrown off. But 
for this he must have won ; no horse could have run honester, no mar could 
have ridden him better. We allow all that, and, in sooth, aman has a 
good many things to allow if he keeps race or Steeple-chase horses. 

We mean no slur by what we have said on professional riders; we 
know many of them to be as honest and honourable in their intentions 
and acts as any other class of men; but we have known such little oc- 
currences as the one described to have happened, and may happen again 

Some one may say, “ Well, I always thought both racing and Steeple 
chasing a precarious game, and certainly nothing can be a greater 
robbery than such a transaction as has been described.” Here comes in 
again our (?). Why this is only a little dodge, that deprives an owner 
of a stake he thought he had a chance of winning: or, possibly, he had 
not much on the event; let him wait till there is a decided plant made 
on him, and he gets regularly cleaned out—that there are things worse 
than the little go we mentioned, he will be perfectly satisfied (?). 

We do not take upon ourselves either to praise or condemn Steeple 
racing as a sport; let the nation and the sporting world decide this for 
themselves. There are, however, two or three points for and against it, 
and as many in the mode in which it is carried out, on which we, like 
others, feel we have a right to form an opinion. We cannot join in its 
eulogium on the mistaken ground of its encouraging the breeding good 
horses : no man now breeds for Steeple-racing; he breeds for racing 
purposes, and then the bad ones, or those that have become slow, are 
turned into Steeple-racers. Nor will it encourage the breed of any fine 
horses, if weeds are allowed to go with boys’ weight on their backs. On 
the other hand, we do not condemn it, as we formerly did, on the score 
of cruelty, for horses are now got of such a class to go in Steeple-chases, 
and are brought out so fit to go, that, barring accidents, it is no worse 
than the old four-mile flat races. 
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There is one thing we should like to see altered. This is the distance. 
Let that be shortened, and the weight increased to a fox-hunting one. 
This would throw out the weedy lot: the spectators would lose nothing 
by it; for there can be no amusement in merely knowing horses are going 
when out of sight, but it would be an exhilarating sight to see horses 
taking their leaps into the winning field with the energy left in them our 
Artist has shown in the subject of our third Illustration. 
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CONSECRATION OF THE NEW DISTRICT CHURCH, 
BRACKNELL. 


On Wednesday week, the Church of the Holy Trinity, which has = 
been erected at Bracknell by public subscription, was consecrated by the 
Lord Bishop of Oxford. The weather was brilliant, and the ceremony 
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NEW CHURCH AT BRACKNELL, CONSECRATED ON WEDNESDAY WEEK, 
was attended by a large proportion of the leading families of the neigh- 


bourhood, as well as of residents of Bracknell, to whom most especially 
the Church will be a very great accommodation, situated as it is almost 


in the centre of the town. 


The Church is an elegant structure, in the Early English pointed 
style of architecture, and consists of a nave and transept, and chan- 
cel, with a spire. Within, it is very plain: the roof is open and of 
carved oak beams; the sittings are alsoopen, designed to accommodate 
300 persons, most conveniently arranged; and the pulpit and lectern 
stand at the two angles formed by the junction of the chancel with jthe 


body of the Church. 


The architects were Messrs. Coe and Godwin, of Frederick’s-place , 
Old Jewry, London. The Church, as seen from the opposite hill on the 
western side of the town, is a very striking as well as pleasing object. 

Amongst the clergy present were the following :—Revs. A. A. Came- 
ron, Austin Leigh, J. E. Sabin, sen., — Peel; the Hon. and Rev. C. Ne- 
ville ; the Revs. T. Morres, — Stewart, T. T. Carter, J. Gossett and 
family, V. Fosbery and family, — Harman and friends, Richard Randall 
and family. 

Amongst the congregation were the Lady Mary Berkeley, Lady Emily 
Seymour, the Ladies Murray, the Misses Codrington, the Misses Hay- 
ward, the Misses Duffield, Miss Le Marchant Thomas, Mrs. Col. Mitchell, 
the Misses Milner, Mrs. John Walter, Mrs. Gurney Barclay, Mrs. Adams, 
Mrs. Cave, R. Mangle, Esq., and lady; W. Makepiece, Esq., and lady 
W. Stevens, Esq., and lady ; Dr. Pickering and ladies, R. Tidswell, Esq., 
and lady ; James Winch Grave, Esq., C. Pilcher, Esq., and lady; T. Wil- 
liams, Esq., and family ; — Browne, Esq., and family ; John R. Wheeler, 
Esq., J. Sorten, Esq., T. R. Harman, Esq., Mrs. Croft, Rev. James Ellis, 
= an and Miss Shotton, Mrs. Sewell and family, Miss At- 

ns, &c. 

Shortly after twelve o’clock the Bishop arrived, attended by the Rev . 
J. Randall, M.A., rector of Binfield; his Lordship’s chaplain, Dr. Philli- 
more ; and Mr. Davenport. On the Bishop alighting, the petition of con- 
secration was presented by the minister and read, after which the pro- 
cession was formed, and proceeded round the churchyard, responding the 
accustomed services of consecration. The choir then sang a hymn ; after 
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which the procession entered the church, and proceeded up the nave 
saying the 24th Psalm. 

On arriving at the altar, the Bishop occupied a seat on the north 
side of the table, the minister and the Rev. Mr. Elliott were on the 
opposite side, and the Rev. Mr. Goddard and the Rev. Walter Levett (the 
rural dean) officiating at the reading-desk. The instruments of dotation and 
conveyance were then presented ; and after they had been read, the sen- 
tences of consecration were pronounced by the Lord Bishop. The ap- 
pointed services for the occasion were then proceeded with, his Lordship 
taking part in them. The choral portions of them were very effectively 
given by a large party of amateurs and others, from Reading, Eaton, 
Waltham St. Lawrence, and Wokingham, as well as those residing in 
the town, under the able leadership of Mr. Rogers. 

The final prayers of the service having been read with great solemnity 
by his Lordship, the hymn “ Veni Creator Spiritus”,was sung, after which 
the Lord Bishop ascended the pulpit, and delivered the sermon. His 
text was taken from the 2lst chapter of the Revelations of St. John, 
and 22nd verse—“ And I saw no temple therein.” His Lordship’s 
address was delivered with the marked solemnity and earnestness of 
purpose which are so peculiarly his characteristics, and was listened to 
with the deepest interest. 

In the afternoon a second service took place, the Lord Bishop as- 
sisting. 

Collections were made after both services in aid of the building fund ; 
and they were responded to with great liberality, the total amount raised 
being £182. 

Amongst the gifts for endowment, were £15 per annum from the 
Vicar of Winkfield, and 2} acres of land by J. W. Grave, Esq., of Kid- 
more End House, Caversham, who handed his deed of gift to the Bishop, 
ut the altar, in the morning. 

The Rey. J. E. Sabin, jun., is appointed the incumbent of the new 
church. 


BERKSHIRE AND READING CHESS CLUB. 


On Wednesday evening week, a most agreeable réunion of this Club 
took place in the New Hall, Reading. The company was very nume- 
rous: chess-tables were disposed through the area of the room, and the 
orchestra was tastefully decorated with evergreens, Chinese lanterns, 
&e. Soon after six o’clock the company began to assemble, among 
whom were, the Revs. J.C. Grainger, W. M. Madden, F. C. Black- 
stone, Capt. Allen, R.N.; Dr. Cowan, Dr. Chase, H. Staunton, Esq.; W. 
S. Joberns, Esq.; J. 8S. Little, Esq.; J. Piercy, Esq., a number of the 
highly respectable inhabitants of the town, and visitors from London, 
Bristol, Ramsbury, and other distant places, amounting to about 80. 

the annual dinner had previously taken place at the George Inn: 
George Worgan, Esq., presided ; the vice-chair being filled by the hon. 
secretary, Mr. W. Hodges, jun. 
health of “ Her Majesty the Queen” was given from the chair, and drunk 
with the usual honours. 

Mr. Worgan, in an able speech, proposed the health of their distin- 


guished visitor, “ H. Staunton, Esq., and success to the great Chess | 


Congress in 1851.” 

Mr. Staunton, in reply, expressed the gratification he felt in atte ding 
such meetings, and briefly explained the objects and motives of the 
intended Tournament ; adding, as some doubt had been expressed on the 


subject, that the meeting would undoubtedly take place; that already | 


he had received from the Calcutta Club, 10,000 miles distant, £50, with a 


promise that £100 wofild follow by the next mail; and this, it must be | 
recollected, before they had received the names of the London Committee. | 


After a few more observations, Mr. Staunton resumed his seat amid 
general applause. 

The healths of the acting president and the hon secretary having 
been drunk, the party retired early from the dinner-table, and adjourned 
to the hall. Here the various chess-tables were soon occupied by ama- 
teurs, amongst whom were several ladies; and their skill in playing 
excited considerable attention. The great attraction was the games 
between Mr. Staunton, the Chess champion of England, and Mr. Hodges, 
the indefatigable secretary of the Club, Mr. Staunton giving Mr. Hodges 
the odds of a pawn and two moves in the first two games, and in the 
others the Q’s knight: their progress was watched very intently. The 
company did not disperse till nearly midnight; having spent a very 


agreeable evening, and being highly satisfied with the arrangements which | 


had been made for their convenience. 


CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ARNULPH—You will be sure of obtaining the genuine ‘Staunton Men ” of Mechi, in Leaden- 
hall-street. Those you speak of are merely clumsy imitations 

R D M—1. We know of no portrait of either Petroff or Jaenisch. 2. Anything but a flatter- 
ing likeness 

Epwin—The “ Chess-player’s Iland-book,” published by Bohn 

CosMOPOLITE—If, in playing a Pawn two steps, you cross anadverse Pawn, that pawn may 
take yours in passing 

R N L—You must join the club as well 

ONE OF THE TRIO—White takes the Pawn as if it had only moved one step, that is, by re- 
moving it from the board and placing his own Pawn at Q 6th 

8 T L—Castleing is permitted in the case mentioned 

T E F—We never look at any problem which is sent to us unaccompanied by a solution 

Sopuia, R R, of Ashford; REX NiGER, J P, of Hythe—Now under examination 

R R—Your opponent has no right to Castle in any other than the way adopted in this country 

A DL, Cambridge—You should join the Cambridge Chess Club. For admission, apply to the 

resident, J. Deighton, Esq., Green-street 

A PROVINCIAL PAWN should send in his name as a competitor immediately 

K, Paris; Von H, Frankfort; Von O, Berlin; F H G, Aachen; V der G—We are quite 


sure that the Managing Committee of the Tournament reciprocate your kind wishes, and | 


are proud of the co-operation of so many of the most distinguished Continental players. 
Private communications have been forwarde: 

OBSERVER—You will find a list of the subscriptions already raised by the committee and 
their friends in the March No. of the Chess-Player’s Chronicle 

SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No 369, by R D M, Cape Town, M H R, One of the Trio, Scotus, J T, 
of Meath; W E D. are correct 

SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No 370, by RD M, Judy. H L, Jack of Shrewsbury, WC, ME R, 
Van P. of Rotterdam: E 8. of Hartlip; Cape Town, R Invertill, R H, of Stamford; 
RR. Ashbury; J J H, of Sutbury; atrington, are correct 

SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No 371, by Judy, Simple Simon, T MH, W WB, E H, of Derby; 
Bellary, Hop, Chelmsford, Jack of Worcester; Verchy, Rev. H A B, Sigma, Uriah Heep, 
T J. of Hanworth; Jack of Shrewsbury; W S, of Beccles; FWM,MER, JPH H, 


F G R, Warrington, Cape Town; P of Graham’s Town, H L, Leinad, Derevon, Muff, | 


Yarmouth Duo, Bath Duo, Conway, St. Edmund,§S8, Clonmel, B WF, Valleyfield, 
K BP, SST, Helene, GS K, J B, of Wrotham; Marian, Joshua, J H, Alb, are correct 
SOLUTIONS OF E¥IGMAS, by R D M, M P. Rev C V, Judy, Jack of Shrewsbury, Cape Town, 

Bellary, Dr Field, Jack, Verchy, F GR, WS B, Rev HA B,IP,H H, CEB, G H, Dere- 
von, Bath Duo, Conway, One of the Trio, Simple Simon, Helene, Vida, Verchy, Dum- 
fries-shire, are correct. All others are wrong 
*, * A host of communications on Chess must stand over until next week, for want 
room. 


SotuTion oF ProsieM No. 371. 
BLACK. WHITE. 
Q takes Kt 4. Kt to K 2d (ch) 
Kt interposes 5. Q takes Q B 
R to K 6th 


PROBLEM No. 372. 
By Mr. Joun HALes SWEET. 
BLACK. 


WHITE. 
t takes R (ch) 
takes Kt (ch) 
to K Kt sq 


BLACK, 
B takes Kt 


1.K 
2.Q 
3.Q 


Mate. 




















White, moving first, to checkmate in four moves. 


After the removal of the cloth, the | 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpay. 


The Lozp CHANCELLOR took his seat on the Woolsack at five o’clock. 
The House was more crowded than usual, and there were a large number of 
strangers on the steps of the Throne and below the bar. 


MINISTERIAL CRISIS.—FURTHER EXPLANATIONS. 

The Marquis of Lanspowne, in laying a report upon the table, said :—My 
Lords, I may as well, in laying this report upon the table, before I move the ad- 
journment of the House, discharge my duty by acquainting your Lordships, that, 
in the circumstances of the present moment, and after the failure of three suc- 
cessive schemes for the construction of a new Administration, her Majesty, after 
duly reflecting upon the situation in which sl:e was placed by that failure, has 
been pleased to call upon those of her Ministers who have been recently in office 
to resume their offices, and to endeavour at least to carry on the government of 
the country. My Lords, that step upon the part of her Majesty was not taken 
without full and due deliberation ; and I have the authority of her Majesty to 
state, that having, during the time she was so pausing, had recourse to the 


the most distinguished member of your Lordships’ House, who now sits at, 
your table, his advice and his opinion were in contormity with that step 
Under these circumstances, I have to acquaint your Lordships, that her Ma- 
jesty’s late Ministers have thought that they had no alternative but to under- 
take the task thus of necessity almost devolving upon them. My Lords, having 
made that statement, | may be permttted to add for myself, what I am sure 
your Lordships will readily believe, that no person laments more deeply than I 
do the existence of those differences of opinion which it is obvious to your Lord- 
ships and well known to the public have prevented the construction of a 
stronger and more effective Administration. (‘*Hear, hear,’ from Lord 
Brougham.) If there is, my Lords, one wish I could, as an individual, enter- 
tain more than another, or one which would give me more satisfaction, either in 
or out of office, it would be, if it were possible, by any efforts of mine, to con- 
tribute to put an end to any of those differences which have proved obstacles to 
the construction of that Government which is most desirable for the interests of 
the country. The noble Marquis concluded by moving the adjournment of the 
House to next day. 
THE PAPAL AGGRESSION. 

The Duke of Axncr Lt, in rising to present some petitions on the subject of the 
Papal Aggression, said he should not offer any remarks upon the events that had 
occurred within the last ten days, nor would he enter into any arguments on 
the questions of public polity which had been the subject of consideration and 
discussion in the course of these difficulties ; neither would he offer any stric- 
tures on the speech of the noble Marquis, although it was to one of the suljects 
to which that speech had reference that he was anxious to address a tew words. 
He held in his hand petitions from the corporate body of the city of Glasgow, 
who, although the measure of the Government did not extend to that country, 
felt deeply, strongly, and intensely upon the subject of the recent Papal Ag- 
gression. Although there had not been so many public meetings held in that 
ceuntry as in England, yet the great cities had spoken out. He belonged to a 
| Church that held it as the natural right of every Christian sect 

to meet for the management of its own spiritual affairs, and there- 
| fore neither he nor the petitioners went the length of protesting 
against clerical meetings of the Roman Catholic body for such purposes. 
(Hear, hear.) But it was the duty of the Government to guard against 
| any aggression on the part of the church which they had been told by a Roman 
| Catholic Peer, the other night, with;peculiar significance, was, in that as in all 
| other respects, an unchangeable church. The petitioners also stated that the 
| power with which we had to deal in the Roman Catholic Church was by no 
means a contemptible power, but was still capable of exercising the most bane- 
| ful influence on the social and political condition of the ration. Deeply as he 
should have been inclined to deplore, under ordinary circumstances. some of the 
events of the last ten days, still, after the opinions expressed by his noble friend 
| near him (the Earl of Aberdeen), who had informed them that these opinions, 
| as he believed, were shared in by almost all his former colleagues, he did not 
| 





hesitate to declare his satisfaction on the failure which had taken place. He re- 
joiced that no Government had been formed upon the basis of passing over in 
total silence an act which had been proved to be an aggression against the pub- 
lic law of Europe—(Hear, hear)—an aggression against the spirit, if not against 
| the letter, of the municipal law of England ; above all, an aggression which, if 
| passed over, would only serve as a justification for future aggressions, and, in 
| theend, this country would again have to plunge into the same contest, with the 
| grievous disadvantages of having imperilled her cause by fatal admissions and 
| faint hearted acquiescence. (Hear, hear.) 
| Lord BrovecHam presented several petitions from Roman Catholics in the 
| county of Cork against the Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption Biil, which the 
| petitioners stigmatised with almost every expression of reprobation. They 
characterised it as insulting to their bishops and clergy, and as opening the 
door to the plunder of their charitable funds. It was needless for him to ob- 
serve, that he entirely differed from the view taken by the petitioners in this 
respect. Nothing, however, which had passed that evening had in the least 
changed the opinion with which he had entered the House. On every account— 
on account of the statement of his noble friend with respect to the late difficulty 
in forming a strong Government—on account of the statement of his noble 
friend behind him respecting the feeling of one part of Ireland on the subject, 
and the feeling prevailing in another part, as shown by the position which he 
| had just presented—on account, too, of what had been stated by the noble 
| Duke, as to the feeling of the people of Scotland, he implored her Majesty’s 
} Government to pause befure they rejected the advice given them not to proceed 
to legislate, at least for the present, but to rest satisfied with a resolution of 
both Houses of Parliament. 
| . The Marquis of BREADALBANE presented petitions from Scotland in favour of 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption Bill. 
The Earl of ABERDEEN wished to offer a few words of explanation, in conse- 
| quence of a mis-statement, in which their Lordships had been given to understand 
that he had recommended that this aggression should be allowed to pass 
| off without any notce and in silence. This was not the case, for he had 
particularly mentioned in the few words which he had addressed to their Lord- 
ships the other night, that, in his opinion, it wasa subject which might properly 
engage the attention of her Majesty’s Government, and even the attention 
of Parliament (Hear) ; and he referred to the opinion which he had expressed to 
| the noble Baron below him before the meeting of Perliament, that, in his opinion, 
| the proper mode of dealing with the subject was precisely that re- 
commended by the noble and learned lord who had just spoken, 
namely, by a resolution on the part of both Houses (Hear, hear); but that 
he did not think it a fit subject for legislation, and he was much mistaken if the 
experience of their Lordships—or, rather, of the other House—would not con- 
vince them very shortly of the difficulty of legislating in such acase. Already 
| had the noble Lord who was again at the head of her Majesty’s Government 
proposed to make material alterations in this bill, and he would find new diffi- 
culties arise to embarrass him as he advanced further. He had also been blamed 
for calling it a penal measure. Now, whether they imposed a penalty of £100, 
or imprisoned, in either case it was a penalty, a penal measure. How great its 
severity might be, was another question. And here he must beg leave to remind 
their Lordships, that persecution was a very different thing at different periods. 
There could be no doubt that people entertained very different notions of what 
persecution was, according to the state of society in which they lived. He 
doubted not that Archbishop Cranmer, when he had a poor wretch burned for 
denying the King’s supremacy, was not looked upon as a persecutor. Neither 
was Calvin, when he burnt Servetus. He doubted if Philip II. and the Duke of 
Alva did not think all they had done redeemed by their tender regard for 
the salvation of souls. But those days were past. He recollected hear- 
ing in that House most able and eloquent speeches, especially from the 
Woolsack, proving that the Roman Catholics had no cause for complaint what- 
ever, but that they were in the enjoyment of every privilege to which they could 
| reasonably lay claim; and the greatest opposition was made from a quarter of 
eminence to the bill which gave them those privileges which he believed now 
| all their Lordships, or at least a great majvrity, thought had been wisely and 
| properly bestowed upon them. He must say, however, that the speech of the 
nobie Duke near him, if good for anything, was Certainly a very good reason 
for repealing the Catholic Relief Bill. This proposed measure, in the first place, 
would turn out ineffectual, and, therefore, would inflict no penalty; but if it 
did, he admitted, that, although, strictly speaking, every penalty mightbe called 
persecution, still this could not be considered in the light of a measure of 
severity. But he maintained it to be the lawful right of the Roman Catholic 
Church in this country to constitute, in a regular and orderly manner, their 
episcopal government; and he further maintained that any impediment offered 
to their efforts in that respect was persecution, because it denied the right which he 
conceived to be inherent in every acknowledged Church, because times were 
changed. If the Roman Catholic religion were not tolerated in this country, 
the whole case would be altered; but having admitted them to an equality of 
civil rights, having fully tolerated this Church, they had a right to constitute 
that Church ina legal and regular manner. Theirs was an episcopal Church, 
and though for reasons which might satisfy them they might have thought fit 
for a time to act under vicars apostolic, there was nothing whatever of justice or 
common sense, if they were to allow full toleration tu that Church, that should 
prevent them from constituting their Church in a regular manner. He really 
dreaded the recurrence of these daily debates on the presentation of petitions. 
He desired most ardently—thongh, as their Lordships were aware, he intruded 
very rarely on their attention—to have an opportunity of expressing fully the 
views which he took upon this subject, and the conviction which he had that the 
course proposed would be fatal to the interests of the kingdom. 








from the parishes of Cloyne, Churchstone, and other places in Cork; by Mr 
Seymour, from the Roman Catholic inhabitants of Tralee; by Sir T. O’Brien, 
from Cashel; by the Earl of Arundel, from Sussex; by Mr. Browne, from Lan- 
cashire; by Mr. Kershaw, from Stockport; by Mr. M. Gibson, from Manchester 
(this petition prayed the House not to pass so harsh a bill as that before them); 
by Mr. W. Fagan, from Cork ; by Mr. Ousely Higgins, from Newport, in Mayo; 
by Mr. Heywood, from Lancashire; by Mr. Scully, from the Queen’s County: 
by Lord Jocelyn, from Lynn Regis (the noble Lord observed that he dissented 
from the prayer of the petition); by Mr. Tatton Egerton, from Cheshire ; (3) 
by Mr. Reynolds, from places in Ireland; by Mr. Cecil Lawless, from Tippe- 
rary; and by Mr. Wakley, from the Roman Catholic inhabitants of Islington. 
They complained that the provisions of the bill were unjust and vexatious, and 
directly opposed to the principles of civil and religious liberty. 

PETITION OF THE RomMaN CATHOLIC Bishops oF IRELAND.—Mr. W. T. 
M‘CuLLacH, pursuant to notice, presented a petition, signed by the four 
Roman Catholic archbishops and 24 bishops of Ireland, praying the House 
to reject the bill. He moved that the petition be read by the clerk at the table. 
It was as follows :— 

“The Petition of the Archbishops and Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Ireland humbly sheweth,—That we, the undersigned, archbishops and 


| bisheps of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, most respectfully ap- 


‘The bills on the table were forwarded a stage, and their Lordships adjourned, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Mownpay. 
THE PAPAL AGGRESSION. 

The following petitions against the Papal Aggression Bill were presented :— 
(6) By Mr- Wilson Patten, from the Koman Catholics of Zealand; by Mr. J. 
Greene, from the inhabitants of the parishes of Killamory and Sullehaught, in 
Ireland, which prayed for the abolition of the Church establishment in Ireland ; 

| (3) by Mr. Keogh, from places in the county of Kerry; by Mr. Shafto, from the 
| Catholics of St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushan, county of Durham; by Mr. B. Roche, 


proach your honourable House, to declare our sense of the injustice of 


u | the bill respecting ecclesiastical titles which he bmitte 
advice and opinion of a noble and illustrious Duke (the Duke of Wellington), | Oey Pe Pak tle cece one eae 


consideration of Parliament. Petitioners look on this measure as one which, 
under the pretence of respecting their assumption of titles, is fraught with hos- 
tility to the dearest interests of the Catholic religion. Petitioners beg leave 
humbly to state that these titles are purely of a spiritual nature, that no secular 
power can confer or take them away, that they do not interfere with our duty to 
the Throne, or infringe on the rights of any class of her Majesty’s subjects, yet 
that the act prohibiting them interferes directly with the performance of our 
dnties as Roman Catholic bishops, renders legally impracticable the observance 
of the essential discipline of the Catholic church, and thereby inflicts great inju- 
ries on us the Roman Catholics of the United Kingdom. Petitioners 
beg leave further most respectfully to state, that, in the opinion of 
the most eminent lawyers of Ireland, the proposed measure will control the free 
disposition of property, interfere with and endamage settlements made on the 
faith of existing laws, and its results be productive of great embarrassment. 
Petitioners, therefore, deem it an unjust interference with the rights of pro- 
perty, a gross violation of the principle of civil and religions liberty which our 
beloved Queen at the opening of the session graciously expr: ssed her determi- 
nation to preserve sacred and inviolate, and that it is eminently calculated to 
revive religious animosities fatal to the peace and prosperity of the country. 
Petitioners feel called on to to inform your honourable House, that, although the 
protection of the Roman Catholic laity has been urged in justification of the 
measure, yet its bare introduction has already produced a manifestation of out- 
raged feeling and indignation among the Roman Catholics of Ireland, which 
nothing short of its rejection will be sufficient to allay.” 

Sir R. InGLis asked that the signatures be read. 

The Clerk accordingly proceeded to read them, as follows :—Paul Cullen, D. 
Murray, M. Slattery, John M‘Hale, P. M‘Nicholas, M‘Gertigan, Cornelius Egan, 
John Ryan, Edward Ffrench, James Browne, William O'Higgins, John Cantwell, 
G. S. Browne, Michael Blake, Cornelius Denvir, Nicolaus Foran, Francis Haly, 
Thomas Feeny, Charles M‘Nally, Laurence O’Donnell, E. Walsh, William De- 
lany, John Derry, J. Murphy, Francis Kelly, Milesius Murphy, William Keane, 
D. Vaughan (Vicar Cupitular). 

The hon. Bart.’s curiosity was as to whether the bishops had signed themselves 
according to their proper names or their diocesan titles 

Other petitions were presented from the various localities in England, praying 
for measures of repression against the ‘* Papal Aggression.” 


FINANCIAL REFORM. 

Sir W. MoLEswortH gave notice of his intention on the 13th of March to 
move, “* That it is the opinion of this House, that steps should be taken to re- 
lieve this country as soon as possible from its civil and military expenditure on 
account of those colonies which are neither military stations nor convict settle- 
ments. That it is expedient at the same time to give to the inhabitants of those 
colonies ample powers for their local self-government, and to free them from 
the imperial interference with their affairs, which is inseparable from their pre- 
sent military occupation.” 


THE NEW REFORM BILL. 

Mr. ANDERSON gave notice, that when the Reform Bill of his hon. friend the 
member for East Surrey, for extending the county franchise in England and 
Wales, should come to be considered in committee, he would move that its pro- 
visions be extended to Scotland. 

A message from the Lords brought up the Vice-Chancellor’s Bill. 

THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS.—FURTHER EXPLANATIONS. 

On the motion for the second reading of the Assumption of Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill, 

Lord J. Russextx, who had just previously entered the House, rose and said : 
I have now to inform the House what has occurred since I last had the honour 
of addressing it. (Hear, hear.) Since I last addressed the House, Lord Stanley 
has made a statement in another place with respect to his attempts to form a 
Government, and the reasons why he was not successful. (Hear, hear.) It is 
not my intention to make any comments upon that statement; but I think it 
right to say, especially after the many rumours that have been spread upon the 
subject, that it appears now to be perfectly clear that Lord Stanley had full 
power and full opportunity to form a Government, and no request he thought it 
reasouable to make was denied him by his Sovereign. (Hear, hear.) Sir, I 
stated, when last I addressed the House, that her Majesty sent for the Duke of 
Wellington, in order to have his opinion upon the present state of affairs in the 
government of the country. (Hear, hear.) Her Majesty saw the Duke of Wel- 
lington on Saturday, and late yesterday evening her Majesty received a written 
communication from the Duke of Wellington. I had the honour of an audience 
of her Majesty this morning at twelve o’clock. (Hear, hear.) Having received 
the opinion of the Dnke of Wellington that the best course her Majesty could 
pursue was to request her former Ministers to resume office, her Majesty has 
been pleased to desire that her former Ministers would resume their offices 
accordingly; and after what bad occurred, and considering the failure of the 
repeated attempts that have been stated to the House tu form a Government, we 
thought we could not perform our duty to her Majesty and the public otherwise 
than by accepting the offer which her Majesty was pleased to make to us. 
(Cheers.) Sir, after entering so fully the other evening into those subject 
matters of public interest that have occasioned debates, and are likely still to 
occasion much discussion, I will only now say, that I trust the House will not 
allow us to enter into matters of public debate until Friday next—(Hear, 
hear)—so that we may have an opportunity of considering the various plans 
and measures which weshall have to propose with the view to the conduct and 
progress of public business generally. (Hear, hear.) I will propose on that 
day (Friday) to proceed with the Assumption of Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and 
my right hon. friend the Secretary of State for the Home Department will, in 
moving the second reading of the bill, state what amendments we shall be pre- 
pared to make in committee upon that bill. (Cries of *- Hear, hear.”) I pro- 
pose to fix that bill for the first thing on Friday, and therefore, if the House 
will permit me, I will name that bill for the first order of the day. (Hear, hear.) 
With respect to the other matters before the House, before proceeding with the 
order of the day on Friday, I will take an opportunity of stating the course 
which the Government mean to follow, so far as the public business of the coun- 
try is concerned. (‘* Hear,” and cheers.) A question was asked the other day, 
which I was not then prepared to answer—namely, on what day did we propose 
to proceed withthe Budget. (Hear, hear.) 1 could not answer that question 
when it was asked, but on Friday I shall be prepared to state fully what we pro- 
pose to do with regard to the Budget, and the subsequent proceedings we 
shall take for carrying on the public business of the country. (Hear, hear.) 
I have only now to move the House to postpone the order of the day till Friday. 
(Hear, hear.) : 

Mr. B. Ossorne wished to know whether the noble Lord intended to in- 
troduce the same Budget ? 

Lord J. RussExx replied, he would state, on Friday next, on what day he in- 
tended to proceed with the Budget. In the present state of public business he 
did not think he could be called upon to state more. 

Mr. KEoGuH appealed to the noble Lord, after all that had taken place, whether 
there should not be a further postponement with respect to the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill. As the bill at present stood, the noble Lord was aware that the 
second, third, and fourth clauses, if not absolutely withdrawn, were to be 
materially modified. It was reasonable that the people of Ireland should have 
due time to consider the modifications made in the bill. (Hear, hear) As the 
bill to be brought forward on Friday was to be an entirely new measure, he 
would suggest that all that should be done was that the statement should be 
made on the bill, and then a reasonable time given to the people of Ireland to 
consider the new propositions. (Hear, hear.) It would not be too much to ask 
for a suspension of ten days before they allowed the bill to be proceeded with. 
(Hear, hear.) . 

Lord J. RussExt replied that he was disposed to make every concession that 
was reasonable. He did not think that any objection could be made to the 
course proposed—to make a statement on the second reading of the changes to 
be made. That they were anxious todo; and then when the bill went into 
Committee those amendments might be made. He trusted, then, that under 
these circumstances the House would agree to the second reading on Friday. 

Mr. M. Grsson wished the bill to be postponed; for, if persevered with, it 
would throw to a remote period of the session the financial business of the 
country. He appealed to the noble Lord whether it was right to permit a 
measure of this sort to over-ride the general business of the country? (Hear.) 

After a short conversation, in which Lord J. Manners, Mr. Reynolds, Mr. 
Wakley, the Marquis of Granby, Mr. Moore, Mr. Newdegate, Sir G. Grey, and 
Mr. Sadlier took part, 

The second reading of the bill was then fixed for Friday. 

The Committee of Ways and Means was also fixed for Friday next. 

‘ Lord Joun RussELL moved that the House at its rising do adjourn till Fri- 
jay next. 

Mr. W. PatTEN said, if that motion were agreed to, it would be necessary to 


| suspend the standing orders, to enable the committees on private bills to sit and 


proceed with their labours. 

Lord J. Russet was understood to say there would be no objection to that 
course. 

The motion for adjournment was then put and agreed to, and the standing 
orders, so far as they related to the sittings of committees on private bills, were 
ordered to be suspended, 
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A motion for account of public money expended on the Royal Palaces, was, on 
the motion of Mr. W1Lt1aMs, agreed to. 

Mr. W. Wrtt1aMs moved for a return of all new places created and appoint- 
ments since the 6th of April, 1648, whether under any act of Parliament, or by 
any other authority, and of the names of the persons appointed to them; stating, 
separately, the salaries of each, and the estimated annual expenses of the esta- 
blishments in connexion with such appointments (in continuation of Parlia- 
mentary Paper Noe. 633 of section 1848). 

The CuancezLor of the Excnequenr stated he had no objection to the motion. 

Lord J, RossELL remarked that an account should also be given of the places 
abolished. 

Motion agreed to.—The House then adjourned to Friday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tvespay. 
The Lord Chancellor took his seat at five o’clock. 


PETITIONS PRESENTED. 

Papa Accression.—By Lord LanesporovueH, from severa places against 
Papal Aggression. 

TRANSPORTATION TO VAN DrtEMEN’s Lanp.—By Lord Monreacte, from 
Van Diemen’s Land, complaining of the continuance of transportation. 

County Rates.—By Lord Wopenovuss, from a union in Norfolk, and Lord 
Vivian, from a place not heard, praying for a revised system of county ex- 
penditure. 

Tue Stave Trape.—By the Duke of Arcrti, from Edinburgh, against the 
withdrawal of the African squadron. 


STANDING ORDERS. 
On the motion of Lord RepgspaLs, standing order No. 138, relating to the 
taxation of costs on appeals and writs of error, was taken into consideration and 


amended. 
PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENTS. 

The Earl of Matmespory said that he should, but for the state of public busi- 
ness, have brought the subject of parochial assessments before the House. He 
hoped the report of the committee of last year on this subject would not be al- 
lowed to remain a dead letter. 

TRANSPORTATION TO VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

Lord MONTEAGLE, on presenting the petition, of which he had given notice, 
from Van Diemen’s Land, relative to transportation to that colony, observed, 
that it was numerously signed, and the petitioners said, that, in consequence 
of the statement of the Government that they would alter the law of secondary 
punishment, they imported in 1840 and 1841 a large number of labourers from 
the neighbouring islands to the extent of 7000; but, notwithstanding that an- 
nouncement, the colony was still the chief place of transportation for convicts, 
and the condition of the colonists was greatly deteriorated, from the number of 
lawless and criminal persons sent there. In the session of 1848 the Government 
of the colony announced that the Government at home had come to the final de- 
termination not to resume the system of transportation after the expiration of 
the two years for which it had been renewed, but this promise was not adhered 
to. It appeared that the enormous amount of the convict population 
was destroying the best hopes of the moral improvement of the colony, 
and the effect was to drive the free population and free emigrants 
out of the colony. The petitioners concluded by saying, they would place no 
reliance on the solemn engagements of the Government, as the pledges they had 
given to the colony had been repeatedly violated. The noble Lord complained 
of the uncertainty and variety of the systems which were adopted with regard 
to the convicts. At one time a system of assignment was recommended, and, at 
another time, it was abolished by order of the home Government. Then the 


system of transportation was suspended for two years, and again, before the | 
expiration of that time, the transportation of convicts to Van Diemen’s Land was | 


renewed. It appeared that 27,000 and upwards, or more than one-half of the 
population of the colony, were convicts. The noble Lord referred to the oppo- 
sition raised to the transportation of convicts into the colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and feared the example of the colonists might be productive of the worst 


results. He believed all the Australian colonies were determined to resist the | 


further transportation of convicts to that part of the world. It was a subject of 
great importance, and he hoped it would receive the early attention of the 
Government. 

Earl Grey denied that any promises had been made by the Government of 
which he was a member to abstain from sending criminals to Van Diemen’s 


Land; but they had undertaken and succeeded in improving the system of | 
management and discipline. He thought the system as at present pursued was | 


best for the convicts, and not injurious to the colony; and adduced many facts 
to show the improvement that had taken place, during the past few years, among 
the transports, and the diminished opposition to their reception among the 
inhabitants of the colony. 

The subject then dropped, and their Lordships adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tuurspay. 
Their Lordships sat for a short time. 
THE RENEWAL OF THE KAFFIR WAR. 


In reply to Lord Monteagle, Earl Grey stated that he had received a dispatch | 


from the colony, which mentioned that an attack had been made by the Kaffirs 
upon Sir Harry Smith, and he regretted to add that the encounter had resulted 
in the death of several men and two officers. The dispatch would be laid on their 
Lordships’ table as soon as possible, and he had given instructions to have it pre- 
pared for that purpose. With regard to the means of defence at the command of the 
Governor, he had to state, that during the last two years the forces of the colony 


had been greatly reduced, but Government was now on the point of dispatching | 
additional forces,and he hoped shortly to hear that the insurrection of the Kaffirs | 


had been put down. (Hear.) 
Lord Stan ey said, the reply of the noble Earl was satisfactory as far ss it 
went, but the noble Ear! had spoken of a reduction of forces during the last two 


years, and he should be glad to know what the extent of that reduction had been. | 


Hear.) 
. Eari Grey replied, that at the close of the Kaffir war it was thought unneces- 
sary to maintain the forces of the colony on a war footing, and they were there- 
fore reduced to the same state that they were in before the war commenced. 
The last official document which appeared to have been issued by the Governor 
was the proclamation pabished in the Graham’s-Town newspaper ; and from 
that it would appear, that the attack of the Kaffirs in the first instance was most 
unjnstifiable and unprovoked. (Hear,hear.) A body of them, while partaking 
of the hospitality of some British settlers, rose upon them and barbarously mur- 
dered them. 
After a few observations from Lord MonTeac te, the subject dropped. 


DESIGNS EXTENSION ACT. 
This bill was read a second time, and their Lordships adjourned. 





(Jn a later Edition, we shall notice the course proposed to be taken by Lord J. 
Russell's Administration on their reinstalment in office, as stated by Ministers in 
both Houses of Parliament this (Friday) evening.] 





NATIONAL SPORTS. 








The ensuing will be atolerably busy week with the steeple-chase community ; 
the fixtures, five in number, embracing Derby and Milnthorpe on Tuesday, 
Slough on Wednesday, Doncaster on Thursday and Friday, and Burford on 
Thursday. The Doncaster people have also, in connexion with the steeple- 
chase, got up a most attractive bill of fare for flat racing, and promise a first- 
rate meeting. To give the metropolitans an opportunity of attending it, the 
Great Northern Company have announced special trains each day at one fare. 
The coursing engagements are Slough on Tuesday and Wednesday, Sundorme on 
Wednesday, and Malleny (Scotland) on Thursday and two following days. 


TATTERSALL’S, 
Tavnspay.—<A very small amount of business was transacted, at the under- 


mentioned prices :— 
DONCASTER HANDICAP. 


4 to 1 agst Chantrey | 4 to | agst Achyranthes 
DONCASTER STEEPLE-CHASE. 
4 to l agst Maria Day | 4 to 1 agst Abd-el-Kader | 6to 1 agst Mulligan 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE STAKES. 
7 to | agst Legerdemain | 12 to | agst St. Rosalia (t) | 15 to | agst Clothworker (t) 
PORT STAKES, 


5 to 2 agst Beehunter. 


TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS STAKES. 
11 to 10 agst Grecian | 5 to Lagst Newminster 
CHESTER Cur. 
40 to 1 agst Nancy (t) 


12 to | agst Rhesus (t) 
40 to 1 —— Beehunter 


| 60 to 1 agst Duc-an-Durras 
30 to | —— Seaman (t) 

DERBY. 
11 to 2 agst Prime Minister | 12 to 1 agst Mountain Sylph c 33 to 1 agst Confessor 
13 to 2 —— Grecian (t) 25 to 1 —— Marlboro’ Buck (t) | 1000 to 10 ——~ Lightfoot 





COVENTRY RACES AND STEEPLE-CHASES.—Tvsspay. 


Hanpicap (flat race) of 5 sovs each, and 25 added.—Mr. Cowley’s Heart of Oak, 
1, Mr. Hamp’s Bacton, 2. 

ANNUAL STEEPLE-CHASE HanpicapP of 20 sovs each.—Mr, W. Palmer’s The 
Victim (Olliver), 1. Mr. J. Osborne’s Abd-el-Kader, 2. 

Free HANpicaP Hurpte Racs of 10 sovs each.—Mr. Land’s The General 
(Frisby), 1. Mr. Oakes’ Half-and-Half, 2. 

Tue SELLING Stakes of 5 sovs cach.—Mr. Pitcher’s Hazy, 1. Captain Cun- 
ningham's The Mease, 2. 

—_—- 


OLDHAM STEEPLE-CHASE.—Monpay. 


Oren STAKEs of 10 sovs each, and 100 added.—Mr. Omerod and Shinrone 
(Green), 1. Mr, Tierman’s Isaac (Canavan), 2. 

The Garrison and Hunt Stakes of 3 sovs each, and 40 added.—Captain 
Maynard's Springy Jack (Canavan), 1. Mr, Wall’s Brewer (Cowell), 2. 

The BEATEN STEEPLE-cHASE STAKES of 5 sovs each, and 30 added.—Mr, 
Tiernan’s Isaac (Canavan), 1. Mr. Mewburn’s Queen of the Wisk (Wisfall), 2. 

The BEATEN GaRRison STAKES were won by the Duchess, beating the Brewer. 


GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


THE opening-day draws near, and the Executive Committee, contractors, and 
exhibitors seem to think so. But two short months, and the World’s Fair will 
be displayed to its thousands and tens of thousands of visitors. Of this fact 
there is no question for one moment ; and they who dream of any delay, or who 
presume that the whole of the Exhibition will be deferred one hour, from the in- 
complete or dilatory arrangements of any part or portion of its foreign or En- 
glish collection, wiil wake to the unpleasant reality of finding a punctual ob- 
servance of the announced intention. 

The eastern or foreign half of the interior is now definitely divided into its re- 
spective compartments, the hoardings and counters having been completed, and 
the spaces in the galleries alone being clear and unoccupied, though properly 
marked out. Most of the goods repose in their wooden cases, or swathings of 
cloth or matting, giving the various divisions the air of a vast repository of un- 
packed furniture, camp baggage, &c. Some reluctance, it appears, has been 
expressed by the foreign representatives, to the immediate inspection of the con- 
tributions by the Custom House officers. It is quite certain that any incon- 
venience is preferable to the delay of this necessary duty: the examination 
which is inevitably to be performed could not take place amidst the hurry and 
confusion of carpenters and cabinet-workmen fitting up shelves, glass cases, 
decorations, &c., which will soon commence. 

Most progress has been effected with the Swiss goods, which are highly com- 
mended. Austrian workmen have already arrived,and are busy with car- | 
penters’ fittings, &c., in the space allotted totheircountry. The arrivals from the 
Zoliverein are as yet most numerous: and, as the 7imes remarks, it is curious 
here to note the infinite variety of the size and shape of the parcels, and the 
innumerable superscriptions, labels, brands, marks, and directions, running 
over them on every side. Many of them have suffered from their voyage, and 
from the various stages of locomotion through which they have passed; indeed, 
some of the contents of the cases have been seriously affected, either by the im- 
provident packing of their owners, or from the rough treatment of those to 
whom they have been entrusted. The report up to the lst of March returned 
the amount of foreign arrivals in the Building at 1860: viz. Belgium, 289; 
China, 33; France, 18; Austria, 1; Bavaria, 45; Prussia, 659; Saxony, 135: 
Holland, 195; Sardinia, 70; Mexico, 4; Sweden and Norway, 19; Peru, 1; 
Russia, 215; Spain, &c., 39; Switzerland, 118; United States, 19. 
Since then the ship arrivals include 52 packages by the Antwerpen 
from Antwerp; 5 by the Albion from Boulogne; 10 by the ye 
nord, from Rotterdam; 6 by the Fame, trom Calais; 15 by the 
William Joliffe, from Havre; 31 by the City of Rotterdam, from Dun- 
kirk; 44 by the Countess of Lonsdale, from Hamburg; 80 packages by the 
Governole, from Genoa ; 30 packages by the Ranger, trom Amsterdam ; 265 
packages by the Zari of Auckland, from Dunkirk; and 1! packages by the Sir 
Edward Banks,from Ostend. Moreover, 25 packages have arrived by a Spanish 
ship at Plymouth, from Santander, which have been forwarded to the Building ; 

and several arrivals at Southampton from India, for the East India Company, 

which have been forwarded to their warehouses in London, under a special pri- 
vilege from the Treasury, for examination and transmission to their destination. 
These include some very valuable jewels from Lahore, sent by the Government 
of India tor the Exhibition, and which, for the purpose of security, came direct 
to the East India House. ' 

The Foreign Commissioners do not appear to be aware of the difficult duties 
of allotting spaces to exhibitors generaily. The very restrictions which some of 
these gentlemen wonld wish to set aside for the accommodation of their contribu- 
tors, have been submitted to by our own manutacturers and others. Three 
times the amonnt of the whole space was asked for by British exhibitors ; and 
even after the reduction of the general c!aimants’ applications by two-thirds, 
| they who did obtain allotments sacrificed one-third of their adjudged space in 
order to provide the necessary passages, &c. for the public visitors. Complaint, 
moreover, is still made of the insufficiency of these passages. The foreign re- 
presentatives may find themselves encumbered by a host of applicants demand- 
| ing an excess of accommodation, but the general arrangements previously de- 
| termined upon and published cannot be changed either for foreign or native 
contributors. 

The area assigned to each foreign country being fixed, justly enough remarks 
the 7imes on this subject, some control must be exercised, and some exclusions 
| become unavoidable, when the number of exhibitors is greatly in excess of the 
spaces so determined. Ofcourse, the Executive Commitiee could not undertake 
the task of selection under such circumstances ; neither could they now, without 
manifest injustice to others, alter the size of compartments where the pressure 
for greater accommodation is most feit. It will rest, therefore, with the autho- 
rities in each country entrusted with the matter to exercise that strict supervision 
over individual contributors which, among us, has been cast upon the local com- 
| mittees. Nor can it be doubted for a moment, however invidious the per- 
formance of such a task must be, that the excellence of the display in each of the 
foreign compartments will be greatly increased thereby. Notwithstanding the 
various circumstances which would appear to indicate that the contributions 
from abroad would exhibit a more careful selection and a choicer and rarer cha- 
racter than our own part of the collection, there seems every reason to believe 
that ample scope is still left for diminution and curtailment. In nearly all 
the foreign consignments that have as yet been examined by the Custom- 
House officers, numbers of packages have been found containing pure articles 
of general merchandise, apparently with no specific claim for a corner in the 
| Great Exhibition. 

The classification into the thirty sections, as observed in the British division, 
will be followed, as far as practicable, with the foreign contributions. The ma- 
chinery is to be placed on the north side of the nave, where space both on the 
north and south has been allotted ; but, where the space is allotted on one side 
of the central passage only, then if it be only on the north side, the machinery 
should be at the extreme north, and the raw material next to it; and, if allotted 
only on the south side, then the raw materials should be arranged at the extreme 
south, and the machinery next to them. Ali machinery in motion must be on the 
British side of the transept. Manufactures and fine arts are to be arranged 
towards the central avenue; carpets, paper-hangings, and tapestry are to be 
hung from the girders in the galleries; and the classes of shawls, silks, and vel- 
vets, precious metals and philosophical instruments, will be arranged in the gal- 
leries. Articles of extraordinary size and beauty in manufactures are to be also 
brought into the central avenue. 

The western half of the Building, to be occupied by our native competitors, is 
alive with preparation. The carpenters at work with the fittings for allotments, 
| &c.; the bricklayers or mechanics engaged in laying the foundation, &c., for the 
machinery ; and, in some parts, the occupation of their determined spaces by 
the exhibitors ; with the erection of the stages and scaffolding for the rapid ad- 
vance of the painting (which is to be completed within a fortnight, and on which 
some five hundred or six hundred extra hands will probably be employed), pre- 
sent a busy and interesting picture. The arrivals here were returned up to last 
Saturday as 1505. The arrivals in the Colonial department amount to 417 
packages ; South Australia, 15; Canada, 314; Cape of Good Hope, 32; Nova 
Scotia, 23; the Bahamas (Nassau, N.P.),2; Guernsey, 10; Hong-Kong, 19. 

Up to Wednesday evening, there had been sold more than 4000 season tickets 
of admission to the Building. 

Her Majesty's visit to the Building, on Monday, was privately made. Accom- 
panied by Prince Albert and three of the Royal children, the Queen inspected 
parts of the interior, and examined the position and effect of the trees in the 
northern transept, which are unsightly enough now, in all conscience. There 
are some smaller trecs near the refreshment-courts, of no value, which certainly 
must come down at once. His Royal Highness Prince Albert also presided at a 
meeting of the Commissioners on the 5th inst. 

The members of the Greek Commission have taken possession of the space 
allotted to Greece and her contributions, among which are some fine specimens 
of sculpture. 

Additional attractions for the central avenue of the British division are pro- 
mised in statuary: gigantic figures of Lords Eldon and Stowell—a colossal horse 
and dog, by Wyatt—the Liverpool Docks model—a trophy of Canadian timber — 
models of Plymouth Breakwater—Wilton Church, and the new orchestral 
arrangements at Exeter Hall, &c. 

The Sultan has determined to purchase largely of specimens of products in 
the Exhibition; and the Emperor of Russia, it is reported, will make purchases 
to the extent of 10,000,000 silver roubles, in models or machinery likely to im- 
prove Russian manufactures. 

Seven new steam-vessels are being constructed for the General Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, principally for their increased Continental traffic. 

The United Service Gazette “* has reason to believe” that during the Great Ex- 
hibition one of the finest and best equipped fleets ever seen on the waters will 
be formed at the Nore or Spithead—nine sail of the line and four first-class 
frigates, three screw line of battle ships, and three screw frigates, and one pad- 
dle-wheel frigate ; in all twenty ships, from 1000 tons to 2500 tons measurement. 











MONETARY TRANSACTIONS OF THE WEEK. 
(From our City Correspondent.) 
The variation in Consols during the past week has again been limited to about 
$ per cent. No change occurred in prices when the Ministerial arrangements 


became known ; 968 to $ for money, and 96§ to } for time, being the quotations 
of the day, and continuing, with scarcely a change, during the week. i 


, -have not only been extensive, but with improved prices. Great Western, South- 


Western, and Blackwall have been in demand, and prices have touched the 
same quotation, ex. div., that was quoted before the dividend was paid. At the 
close of the week buoyancy prevailed, the following being the last rates :— 
Aberdeen, 15$; Ambergate, Nottingham, Boston, and E. Junction, 43; Cale- 
donian, 134; Chester and Holyhead, 23; Dublin and Belfast Junction, 223; 
East Anglian (£25 . and E. and L. and D.), 3§; Eastern Counties, 7; Eastern 
Union, B and C 3. res, 4§; East Lancashire, 183; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
364; Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, 84; Great Northern, 18§; Do., Halves, B, 
Six per Cent., 12§; Great Southern and Western, Ireland, 44; Great Western, 
91 ; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 593; Ditto, Quarter Shares, 143; Do., Fifths, 
48; Leeds and Thirsk, 174; London and Blackwall, 8$xd; London, Brighton, 
and South Coast, 983; London and North Western, 1314 x 4; Ditto, Ditto, 
New Quarters, 234 x d; London and South-Western, 91 x ad; Manchester, 
Buxton, and Matlock, 1; Midland, 64%: Ditto, £50 Shares, £224 ; Newmarket, 
6% ; Newport, Abergavenny, and Hereford, 13; North British, 10; North Staf- 
fordshire, 114; North and South West. Junc., 1g; Oxford, Worcester, and 
Wolverhampton, 19; Scottish Central, 183, Scottish Midland, New, 74; Shrews- 
bury and Birmingham, Class A, 4g dis; Ditto, Class B, 3§ dis; South Devon, 
184; South-Eastern, 27; South Wales, 354; Taw Vale Extension, 33; Waterford 
and Kilkenny, 64; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 223, Ditto, and Newcastle 
Exten., 174; Do., G.N.E., purchase or pref.,7%; York and North Mid., 263 xd; 
Berks and Hants, ex. 5 per Cent., 6%; Birmingham and Oxford J unction, with- 
out a guarantee, 274; Buckinghamshire, 174; East Lincolnshire, Guaranteed 


| 6 per Cent., 32g; London and Greenwich, 11g; Northern and Eastern, 5 per 


Cent., 54 x d; Ditto, New, 48 x d; Wear Valley, 6 per Cent. Gua- 
ranteed, 242; Aberdeen, § pm; Caledonian, £10, 64; Chester and Holy- 

164; Eastern Counties, p; Ditto, New 6 per Cent. Stock, 11; 
Great Northern, 5 per Cent., 133; Lancashire and Yorkshire, F., £20, 
44; London, Brighton, and South Coast, Guaranteed 6 per Cent., 136 5 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, Quarter Shares, No. 1, 143; Ditto, New, 
£10, 12; Midland, Consolidated, Six per Cent. Stock, 130 ; North British, 5} ; 
Boulogne and Amiens, 93, Central of France (Orleans and Vierzon), 164; Lux- 
embourg, 34 ; Namur and Liege, 84; Northern of France, 15; Orleans and Bor- 
deaux, no and Strasbourg, 10? xd; Rouen and Havre, 11$; Tours and 
Nantes, 5%. 

Fripay AFTERNOON.—No material change has taken place in the Consol 
Market to-day. The Three per Cents have marked 964 § for Money, and the 
latter figure for the Account. The Unfunded Debt is somewhat firmer. Foreign 
Bonds and Railway Shares support late rates. 








THE MARKETS. 


CorN-EXCHANGE (Friday).—During the present week the arrivals of English wheat fcr our 
market coastwise have amounted to 1710 quarters, in greatly improved condition. The supply 
fresh up to-day was smal), and the show of samples was barely an average. Selected quali- 
ties of wheat of home produce sold slowly, at full prices. In tbe middling and inferior kinds 
Next to noth ng was doing, at late rates. From abroad, 5460 quarters of wheat have come to 
hand, chiefly from the Black Sea. For all descriptions the demand was in a very sluggish 
state, and iow qualities, here and afloat off Falmouth, were again lower to purchase. ihe 
imporis ot French flour nave been confined to 1690 sacks; yet, as the supply in war: house is 
large, ali kinds were very dull, at barely late rates. Fine malting barley svid at extreme cur- 
r-ncies, but grinding and distilling sorts were dull. We have no change to notice in the vaiue 





| of malt. A steady business was transacted in oats; but beams, peas, and Indian corn were 


ery dull. 

ARRIVALS.—English : wheat, 1710; barley, 2120; malt, 3020; oats, 2640; flour, 2190. Irish: 
oats, 2380. Foreign : wheat, 5400; barley, 2600; oats, 5270; flour, 1690. 

English.—Wheat, Essex and Kent, red, 36s to 448; ditto, white, 38s to 498; Norfolk and Suf- 
folk, red, 33s to 438; ditto, white, 39s to 45s; rye, 24s to 26s; grinding barley, 18s to 22s; distil- 
ling ditto, 21s to 248; malting ditto, 23s to 30s; Lincoln and Norfolk malt, 46s to 49s; brown 
ditto, 44s to 488; Kingston and Ware, 50s to 55s; Chevalier, 55s to 56s; Yorkshire and Lincoln- 
shi oats, 15s to 198; potato ditto, 17s to 228; Youghal and Cork, black, |4s to 178; ditto, 
white, 15s to 20s; tick beans, new, 26s to 27s; ditto, old, 28s to 30s; grey peas, 27s to 29s; maple, 
28s to 30s; white, 27s to 28s; boilers, 28s to 32s per quarter. Town-made flour, 35s to 40s; Suf- 
folk, 288 to 32s; Stockton and Yorkshire, 28s to 32s per 280 Ibs. Foreign: Danzig red wheat, 
—s to—s; white, —s —s; barley, —s —s; oats, —s —s; beans, —s to —s; peas, —s —s per 
quarter. American flour, 20s to 24s; Canada, —s to —s per barrel; French, 28s to 35s per sack. 

The Seed Market.--Ciover seed is in good request, at fully last week's prices; but canary is 
again lower to purchase. In other articles no change has taken place. 

Linseed, English, sowing, 60s to 65s; Baltic, crushing, to 52s; Mediterranean and 
Odessa, 46s to 488; English rapeseed, £: £27; linseed cakes, £8 to £8 10s; ditto, foreign, 
£6 10s to £7 5s: rape cakes, £4 0s to £4 10s; canary, 40s to 44s. 

read.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis are from 6}d to 7d; of household 
om, 4jd to 6d per 4lb loaf. 
‘m: 


eekly A — Wheat, 36s 11d; bar 22s 7d; oats, lés 0d; 24s 4d; 
beans, 250 34; a een ; ey, 7d; oats, + Tye, i 


peas, . 
The Six Weeks’ Average.—Wheat, 378; 7d; barley, 22s 9d; oats, 16s 4d; rye, 238 7d; 
beans, 25s 8d; peas, 26s 7d. 
Duties.—Wheat, is; barley, 1s; oats, Is; rye, 1s; beans, Is; peas, Is. 
Tea.—Public sales of 5000 packages took place on Wednesday. About 2000 changed hands, 
at on stationary prices. Privately a fair business is doing in new Congous, at iljd to ls 
per 


Sugar.—As much uncertainty still exists in reference to the new duties, all kinds of 
raw sugar have sold slowly, and prices have a downward tendency. Kefined goods dull, at 
47s 6d to 48s 6d for brown lumps. Crushed sugar dull, but not cheaper. The stocks on hand 
are small for the time of year. 

Coffee.—The nominal figures of good ordinary native Ceylon are 45s 6d to 46s per cwt. All 
other coffees move off heavily. 

Rice.—A few parcels of low Carolina have changed hands, at 16s 6d to 17s; and middling 
white Bengal, at 9s 6d to 10s per cwt. 

pisions.—Irish butter is very slow in sale, and somewhat lower to purchase. Carlow, 
Clonmel, and Kilkenny, 86s to 90s; Waterford, 80s to 84s; and Tralee, 80s to 82s per cwt. 
Foreign butter dull, at barely late rates. Fine weekly Dorset is selling at 108s to 110s per 
cwt.; fresh, 9s to 13s per dozen pounds. Irish bacon has improved in vaiue fully Is per cwt. 
Waterford sizeable, landed, 47s to 50s; heavy, 44s t0 47s; Limerick sizeable, 44s to 47s; heavy, 
43s percwt. Lard steady at the late advance. Waterford bladdered, 60s to 63s; Belfast 


ices :— 
Per 8ib by the carcass:—Inferior beef, 2s 2d to 2s 4d; middling ditto, 2s 6d to 2s 8d; prime 
large ditto, 2s 10d to 3s 0d; prime small ditto, 3s 2d to 3s 4d; large pork, 2s 6d to 3s 6d; infe- 
rior mutton, 2s 10d to 3s Od; middling ditto, 3s 2d to 3s 6d; prime ditto, 3s 8d to 3s 10d; veal, 
3s 4d to 4s 4d; small pork, $s 8d to 4s Od. ROBERT HERBERT. 
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J WHITEHEAD and CO, on 
Princess-sireet, Lambeth, wine and spirit-merchants. MAR 
ASTLE and CO, Coleman-street, City, bookbinders. TS DICKINSCW ana RC DICKINSON, 
Gresham-street, City, and of Leeds, forkshire, ware! D ODELL, Clophili, Bedford- 
on aga se A ee Bish ro Wi - _ » baker. T CARTER, Stafford, 
~dealer. YN, Brunswick-street, Stamford-stree . AS ‘ 
Wetha, Wort Drees ric ahem oe t, engineer. SMITH, Vuican 











SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
W KEY, St. Andrews, cabinet-maker. G BARR, Glasgow, commission-agent. 





TouEsDaY, Marcu 4. 
J SMITH, Victoria-street, Isli builder. J LO} bridge~ 

} » Victoria-s' ington, builder. J LONERAGAN, Cam! terrace, Isling- 
ton, corn-dealer. W TAYLOR, Creek-road, Deptford, shipwright. E EMMERTON, Woburn 
Sands, Buckingh ire, innkeeper. WIELER, Crutched-friars, merchant. "_R MOL- 
KENTELN, late of Bedford-street, Commercial-road East, and Minories, shoe manufaciurer 
H E THOMPSON, Lo cre, India-rubber bath manufacturer. T DENNIs, Lowestoft, 
builder. W PHILLIPS, Warwick, builder. T GRIFFITHS, Dariston, Statfordshire, stone- 
= ee nae butcher. E UNITT, Mickleton, Gloucestershire, 
cattle-dealer. and SUKER, Birkenhead, carpet-dealers. H CHA E venshulme, 
Lancashire, flour-dealer. J ; : = T 





> oteLaND G : SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
SLAND, Glasgow, ironfounder. D MACKKNZIE, Helmsdale, Sutherlandshi - 
eurer, J STEVEN, Glasgow, rope-maker. J MENZIES, late of Edinburgh, a 





BIRTHS, 





both speculative and on bebalf of the public, has been limited, the Market 
having been principally supported by the purchases of the Government broker. 
The Unfunded Debi has been but slightly operated in ; prices are, consequently, 
a‘trifle lower. Atthe close of the week, notwithstanding the news from the 
Cape of Good Hope, Consols were tolerably firm, at the following quotations :— 
Bank Stock, 2143; Reduced, 973; Consols, 96§; New Three-and-a-Quarter per 
Cent. Annuities, 99}; Long Annuities, to expire January, 1860, 7 11-16; Ditto, 
30 years, October 10, 1859, 74 ; Ditto, 30 years, January 5, 1860, 7}; South Sea 
Stock, Old Annuities, 96; Consols for Account, 96§; Exchequer Bills, £1000, 
June, 49 pm.; £500, June, 52 pm. ; Small, June, 52 pm. 

In the Foreign Funds the fluctuations have been perfectly trifling. Mexican 
has been tolerably steady ; but Spanish, on the contrary, has been heavy, with 
a downward tendency, the Government having signified that no modification of 
its terms can be tora moment admitted. The rumour of a loan on behalf of the 
Prussian Government is totally unfounded; in fact, it was never credited in 
well-informed circles, although reiterated in some of the London papers. At the 
close of the week prices were steady, at the following rates :—Mexican, 5 per 
Cent., 1846, ex Jan. Coupons, Account, 34$; Peruvian Bonds, 44 per Cent., 
&3; Ditto, Account, 83; Ditto, Deferred, 374 ; Russian Bonds, 44 per Cent., 973; 





58%; Ditto, 4 per Cent. Certiticates, 913. 
e Share Market has been again buvyant, and the transactions of the week 


R 
The Vi Chewton, of a son and heir.——Lady Alfred Pa; ofa ‘The 

Louisa Ponsonby, ofa 208 *he lady of the Rev Js Broderip, ry Renahenn re oy 

of the Rev H Nowell Barton, of a son.——The wife of the Rey J E Carter, of a donghten.—— 


The wife of the Rev Henry Bond, of a daughter,——At Bibury, the wife of enry 
Snow, of a son.——September 22nd, 1850, at Lima, the lady ot Seavest Went Aa a 
daughter._—.At Thornbusb House, Inverness, on the 15th ul.t, Mrs John Wardlaw Ram- 


say, of a daughter. 

eee ak ‘ MARRIAGES. 

¢ Rey. Charles Paul, Vicar of Wellow, Somerset, to Gertrude, ivi 

of the late John Cossins, Esq, and the Hon Elizabeth Susannah Re pdr otten J Coen 
Moore, Esq, to Elizabeth Maria, eldest daughter ef the Rev George Bonner, LL B, Incumt ent 
of St James’ Church, Cheitenham.——Thomas Everett Fowle, of Durrington House w “m 
to Sarah Ann Havriet, younger daughter of the Rev Hugh Reevor of Newton TN ™ 
Wiilts.——The Rev Arthur Shadwell, Reotor of wy tn Yorkshire, son of the late view 
Soe en to Charlotte, daughter of the Rev John Collinson..—_At Lima, Jan 

8 y ev J Pearson, Thomas Re: to Emma Sarah. daughter ot Archi 
Robertson, Esq, RN, Chatham. vr Bee ’ _ 

DEATHS. 


Madeline Erskine, widow of the late Right Rev James Walker, D Trim 
the Scottish oy peer Church.—The Right Hon Char es Karl of eles oul Pekan of 





Venezuela Bonds, 2} per Cent. Deferred, 12g; Dutch, 24 per Cent. (12 Guild.), | 


tersham, aged 7! years ——In her 70th year, the Hon Caroli 7 i 

Vansittart, Esq, of Shottesbrook, Berks,” and sister of Lord Aushiond Bohrer 

Man.——Blanche Elizabeth, aged six years, youngest daughter ot the Hon Granville and 

Lady Georgiana Ryder.——In the 69th year of his age, the Hon and Rev Gerard Thon 

Novl, MA., Canon of Win hester and Vicar of Fomsey. —At Brussels, on the 26th i 
Captain Ac 


| aged six months, Charles, the yo: M 
| jm Younszest con aml ou y repaining ehid of 


+ Major of the 
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DEPARTURE OF THE FRENCH GOODS BY THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY OF FRANCE, FOR THE GREAT EXHIBITION 


WE have previously detailed the reception of the goods brought into the 
transept of the Crystal Palace. Here, in our Engraving, the wagon 
has arrived, attended by the Custom-house officers, &c.; and, under their 
inspection, the Sappers and attendants attached to the Executive Com- 
mittee are wheeling the goods off on trucks, or otherwise carrying them 
to the compartments allotted to their respective countries. 

The despatch of the French contributions, vid the Great Northern of 
France Railway, for embarkation at Dunkirk, which we here present, 
was highly interesting. The allusion made by the Journal des Débats .o 
this occasion is agreeably demonstrative of the good-will with which the 




















Parisian exhibitors regard the Exhibition :—“ The goods station at La 
Chapelle has beheld the cargo of a first steamer leave its storehouses for 
Dunkirk, whence our manufacturing produce is to be carried to the 
shores of our rivals to sustain the peaceful competition between all 
nations. A touching symbol of union and peace! and how different 
from the time when implacable England was forcing , Louis XIV. to fill 
up this same port of Dunkirk.” 


WEstTMINSTER FREEHOLD Lanp Socrety.—On Monday evening, 
a meeting tock place at the King’s Arms Hotel, Kensington, for the purpose of 
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RECEPTION OF GOODS IN THE GREAT EXHIBITION BUILDING, 


explaining the objects and principles of this society. Mr. George Wilson‘took 
the chair (in the absence of Mr. Hindley, M.P., who was prevented from being 
present), and pointed out the great benefits which the society was intended to 
confer upon the working classes, by enabling them to exercise the right of the 
elective franchise. Mr.G.E.Dennes stated that the total number of members 
of the society was now increased to 890, holding 1350 shares. The society, he 
observed, had purchased 30 acres of land at Moulsey, near Hampton Court, and 
the ground had been divided into 212 allotments, varying in price from £29 to 
£40. The committee were, moreover, in treaty for other estates situated in the 
various counties where members of the society resided. After these explana- 
tions, a resolution in accordance with the objects of the society was passed, and 
several new subscribers were enrolled. 
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NEW BOOKS, ge. 


st ready, in crown 8vo, price 7s cloth, 
FOURTH EDITION of MORNINGS 
with the JESUITS at ROM®. By the Rev. M. HOBART 
SEYMOUR, M.A. In this Editigr 18 given at length the Reply of the 
Jesuits, as lately published in “ The Rambler.” 
SEELEYS, 54, Fieet-street and 2, Hanover-street, Hanover-square. 
yy in crown 8vo, price 3s 6d in cloth, , 
ERTAIN? UNATTAINABLE in_ the 
ROMAN CHURCH. A Woy bearing upon Secession 
to Rome. By the Rev. M. HOBART SEYMOUR, M.A 
SEELEY; 4, Fleet-street, and 2, anor. -street, Hanover-square. 
“Lately published, in feap 8vo, price 2s 6d clot! 
WE ‘PROGRESS of BEGUILEMENT to 
ROMANISM : a Personal Narrative. By ELIZA SMITH. 
_SEELEYS, 54, Fleet-street, and 2, Hanove: treet, Hanover-square. 


~~~ Just ready, in crown 8vo, with Engr: rice 7s 6d cloth, 
MEMOIR of the Rev. HENRY WATSON 
FOX, B.A., Oxtord, late Missionary to the Teloo ‘00 ‘os 
South India. By his Brother, the Rev. T. ti B.A ith a Pre- 
face by the Rev. H. V. ELLIOTT, M.A., Or righto 
SEELEYS, 54, Fleet-street, and 2, icnatver-etrest, Hanover-square. 


























NEW MUSIC. 
Dk gach MUSIC. By J. A. G. 


BUSCH.—Fantasie Dansante, ditto Militaire, ditto Comique, | 
Aiboni Quadrilles, Four Airs from * La Figlia.”’ Published by A. W. | 
HAMMOND, 9, New Bond-street ; and T. Swain, 53, Upper Baker-stréet; | 
where the same composer's celebrated Exercises on Octaves, TT) hirds, 
Shakes for strengthening the 3rd and ith fingers, &c., may be had i 
One Shilling Numbers; also his former compositions. 


UDIMENTS of MUSIC. By JOHN 
EASTES, of Mier end College, Cambridge, &c. &c. Price 94; 
post free, Is. It is elucidated in the most clear and simple manner, 
and it is used for the tuition of the Choristers of Trinity and St. John’s 

Colleges, Cambridge. 
bes 4 NOVELLO, London; and the Author, King’s College, Cam- 
rik 


EW MUSIC.—THE PIANIS sT A— 


Euryanthe, 2s.; Le Prophite, 4s. 








| be seen in the principal public d 
form 


§ COMPANION to a LADY, an Invalid, or | 


Young Ladies.—A Lady of good connexions is desirous of en- 


RTIFICIAL TEETH—self-adhering—such 


le of restoring health, comfort, and 
han ply J BF and explained in a small Parise, 





gaging hi herself in the above capacity. given 
required.—Address A. M., Post-office, Clapham- -rise, Surrey. 


ECORATIVE PAINTING.—Mr. FREDE- 





by Mr. GRAY, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, 

which those whom it may concern would do well to read. tis “* 

by J. CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho, and may be had of all book- 
sellers. Price 1s, by post Is 4d. 





RICK SANG, from the Royal Academy of M 
Artist in Fresco and all other manner of Painting, whose baer 5-4 





his patrons, and Architects in particular, that he has s paaidorabty 





any part of the United Kingdom, on the most reasonable terms, and in 
any of the Classical, Mediwval, or Modern styles.—Apply to F. SANG, 
Decorative Artist, 58, Pall Mali, London. 





BRAZILS and RIVER PLATE.—ROYAL MAIL 8TEAM- 
PACKET see Gas —One of this Company’s Steamers will leave 








3 
Norma, 2s.; Les Huguenots, 4s., Lucia, 4s.; Don Pasquale, 3 a. 
and forty other operas, 2s. each, are in the “ Pianista,"’ full music size. 
Any three numbers sent post free for 78 stamps. oo offices, 16a, 
Argyll-street, Regent-street, and 67, Paternoster-ro’ 

#*« The pianoforte as of these operas in the “Pianista "’ 
are the best in Europe.—Atlas. 








SECRE TA MONITA soc IETATIS JESU. 
YHE SECRET INSTRUCTIONS of the 
JESUITS; with Extracts from the Chief Authorities of the 
Order, exhibiting the Rules by which their conduct B-1 Os 
Second Edition, price 3d, or 20s per 
SEELEYS, 54, Fleet-street, and 2, ensranakest, ‘Hanover-equare. 
30HN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR MARCH. 
r 
TEANDER'S CHURCH HISTORY. The 
Translation carefully revised oy, the Rev. A. J. U. MOR- 
KISUN. Vol. 2, with a General Index. Price 3s. 6d. 
HENRY G. Bonn, York- street, Covent-garden. 
~BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR MARCH. 
OMER’ NY ILIAD, literally translated into 
Englsk Prose. Post 8vo. Fine Frontispiece. 
__Hesrt G. Bout, York-street, Covent-garden. 
——BOHN’S SHILLING SERIES FOR MARCH. 
‘UIZOT’S LIFE of MONK; ‘Translated by 
R. A. SCOBLE, Esq. The only dompiets Edition (with an 
— of Historical Documents). Double Volume. Fine Portrait. 
s. 6d HEN RY G. Boun, York-st reet, Covent-garden. 


LANE AND BULWER’S WATER-CU = 
IFE at the WATER-CURE ; a Month 
_d at MALVERN, by R. J. LANE, R.A.; and CONFESSIONS of 
a WATER PATIENT, by Sir E. BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 12mo. 








Is. 6d. __HES RY | G. BOHN, York-street, Covent- — 
7 w ready, in 2 vols, prico!One Guine: 
OMAN TIC RECORDS of ” DISTIN- 
GUISHED F AMILIES. By J. BERNARD BU RKE, Esq., 


Author of the * Peerage,” ** L anded Gentry,” &c. 

(his Work comprises the most singular episodes and extraordinary 
incidents in the domestic history of our great and noble families— 
passages IN REAL LIFE of ouch curious and exciting interest as ge 
iar beyond the fictions of roman 
Published by E. CHURTON, 26, Hoiles- st., Cavendish- square, London. 


NEW WORK BY FRANK FAIRLEGH. 
In Monthly Parts, price Is., with Two Lliustrations by Phiz, 
i EWIS ARUNDEL; or, the Railroad of 
Life. By the Author of Frank Fairlegh.” 
inis Railroad, which is certain to succeed, because every one must 
. aoe the journey, nolens volens, is new about to be thrown open to 
~ public. The Capital (contents and illustrations) to be divided at 
‘. tst into 20,000 shares of Is each. For further particulars, apply to 
the work itself. 
London: HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


“MRS. ewes . ee ADMIRED WORK. 
In Th 


HARACTEKIS Tics of W ‘OMEN. By Mrs. 
JAMESON, Author of “ Legends of the Saints,"’ &c. 
oi Ban a charming of all = — of a charming writer."’"— 
ack Woed 
LIVES: of CELEBRATE D" QUEENS. By the same 


Author. SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Conduit-street. — 


ow ready, Published by PICKERING, 
Ee RE GiN ALD MOHUN. By G. J. CAY- 
LEY. Cantos L., Il., and III. One Vol. post quarto. Price 7s 6d. 
ON CANTO FIRST. 

“It is indeed a work of great merit and of great promise; indicating a 
really surprising facility of versification, mastery of diction, and com- 
mand both of thoughts and of imagery."’—Lord Jeffrey. 

ON CANTOS SECOND AND THIRD. 

“ The first canto of * Sir Reginald Mohun’ had our cordial recogni- 
tion. We perceived a lively freshness, a pleasant flow of narration, 

a quick and ingenious habit of looking at men and things, and a 
gentlemanly spirit. We find no diminution of these good qualities in 
the’ new cantos."’—Critic. 

* A picture of life as it is."—Sunday Tim 

“ Some portions are very beautiful, and contain true poetic fire.” 

Weekly Dispatch. 





og Equal, it not superior (to canto first), in finish and terseness.' 
w eekly News 
A vehicle for presenting the writer's views of society exactly after 
the _Manner a the latter part « of * Don Juan.’ Spectator. 





m Saturday next will be ‘published, 
] UFF'’S "GU IDE to the TURF (Spring 
d Edition) for 1851. 
CONTENTS : 
The Nominations for 1851 | Laws of Racing 
Derby, Uaks, St. Leger, and Great | Lengths of Courses 
Yorkshire, for 1852 Colours of Riders 
Calendar of the Races in 1850, up| Winners of all Great Races 
to the close of the year Derby, St. Leger, and Chester 
A list of the Trainers and Jockeys} Cup lots, &c. &c. 
_Tandon: R ACKERMANN, Nelipse Sporting Gallery, igt, Regent-street 


DR. HOWARD ON SALT. 
Third Edition, enlarged, and Cases of Patients treated. 8yo., 1s. 6d.; 


by post, 2s. 
ALT, the FORBIDDEN FRUIT or FOOD. 


The whole Mystery now revealed; and the PiLLAR of SALT: its 
Hurtful Effects on Man (chiefly Woman), and on Animals; showing it 
to be the chief cause of Diseases, as taught by the Wise Men of Egypt 
and by Scripture, ii. Esdras, v. § and 9, and found by the Author's ex- 
perience of many years.—** Well deserving | attention : we doubt not 
that Dr. Howard will make many converts." —Med irurgical Re- 
view. “ Worthy of the reader's most serious attention.” —Weekly 
Times. “ Worthy of immortality.""—Lancet.—Messrs, PIPER, 23, Pa- 
ternoster-row; by stamps of the Author, 6, Upper Gloucester-street, 
Dorset~ a 





64, with 1 numerous wood-cuts, s, price 
ISEASES of the EYE.—Vi Sion. ‘in Health 
and Disease, with a description of the Optometer for distin- 
ishing rig” and adapting optical contrivances, by ALFRED 
MEE, F.R.S., Surgeon to the Central London Eye Hospital, &c. 
“This work ought to be perused by all who value their sight, and 
especially by those whose vision is impaired.” “ We cordially recom- 
mend Mr. Smee as a safe adviser in @ question of great importance, 
she preservation of the Human Eye.” 
HORNE, ' THORNTHW atts and Co., Newgate-street. 





* : Holles-atreet, Cavendish-square.— 
ULL’'S NEW “LIBRARY SYSTEM. 
—This is the only Library at which, after they have been 
supplied for perusal, a DIVISION of the NEW BOOKS is made at the 
end of every year, so that each Subscriber may have TWO GUINEAS’ 
WORTH TO KEEP, delivered GRATIS. Thus, on BULL'S New Li- 
brary System, every "Subscribe r has access to all the New Books, and 
may choose to keep, without charge, those they prefer. BULL'S 
FIRST LIBRARY CIRCULAR for 1851, containing the New Works 
and Terms, sent Gratis and Post free to orders enclosing two stamps, 
addressed, Mr. BULL, 19, Holles-street. 


OPULAR WORKS 
PUBLISHED AT THE OFFICE OF TH 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON ‘NEWS, 
198, STRAND, LONDON. 

The Seventieth Thousand. Price One Shilling; or, Post-free, 1s. 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON SPELL- 
ING BOOK ; ILL U STRATED by UPWARDS of ONE HUNDRED 
and SEVENTY BEAUTIFUL WOOD-CUTS of objects and scenes 
described, forming by far be most alluring introduction to learning 

bat published. (144 Page: 

‘ew Copies are Coloured, Price Two Shillings. ° 


New Edition, tion, 
r r x 
“(THE ILLUSTRATED LON (DON READING 
BOOK. Containing a series of Lessons on the most amusing and in- 
structive mag scope neg peal with great care from the best English 
Authors, in Prose ai The whole beautifully Ulustrated with 
above TWO HUNDRED ‘and FIFTY ENGRAVINGS, price 2s. 








ww Ready, containing 120 beautiful Engravings, price 

THE ILLUST RATED LONDON 
INSTRUCTO 

Being a COMPANION to the READING-BOOK. 

Consisting of extracts from English classical authors, from the earliest 

periods of English literature to the present day. 


a Now Edi 
‘KE 
THE ILLUSTRATE iD NEW “TESTAMENT 
(Authorised Version), with upwards of 120 Engravings: peeuttelty 
bound in cloth. enibossed and gilt sides, gilt edges. The Illustrations 
are from dr. care? executed by eminent artists, expressly = this Edi- 
tion, with notes historical, explanatory, and descriptive; and 
Nshed by a novel Panoramic Picture of the Holy Land, and a View of 
Lower Egypt. 
The Nonpareil Edition, in paper covers, price 2s. 6d. 


Published Annually, Pri 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONI JON ALMA- 
NACK; with original Pictures and Poetry, and Astronomical Calcula- 


tions expressly for this work. 
** In pre ration, @ Series of 4 vate and Amusing Books, aaa 


ISS CATHERINE HAYES and Malle. 


IANOFORTES. _CRAMER, BEALE, and 


CO. have the best of every description, English and Foreign, 
New and Secondhand, for SALE or HIKE.—201, Kegent-street, and 
67, Conduit-street. 


ps 1. 

OLKIEN’S 25-GUINEA ROYAL MINUTO 

PIANOFORTES, nearly 7 oe O G fall, metallic plate, 

with all late i in » Tose, maple, walnut, or 

zebra-wood. The j great peculiarity and worth of these pianos is, that 

they will stand any climate without ater’ Man the delicacy of their ori- 

al beautiful tone and touch.—TOL! ufacturer, 27, 28, and 

, King William-street, London-bridge; and at 30, Regent-street, 
Waterloo-place, two doors from | Piccadilly. —Drawings pos it-free. 


“A RMS, CRESTS, and MOTTOES Embla- 

zoned on Berlin Paper, for Needlework, by A. O. P. HARRI- 
SON, Heraldic Artist, Flag and Banner Maker, 23, Great Portlad- 
street, Portland- -place. N.B. Patterns drawn for all kinds of Needle- 
work. Terms moderate. 


pe 

O CHESS-PLAYERS.—The STAUNTON 
CHESSMEN are the best adapted for play.—Prices: in Ma- 

hogany Case, 25s 6d; in Carton-pierre Box, 35s; Club size, 45s; African 

Ivory, £5 5s and £10 10s per set. To be had of all dealers in Chess- 

men; Wholesale, of JAQUES, Hatton-garden. Booksellers may ob- 

tain them in their weekly parcels. 


x > Tr 
C HESS.—The STAUNTON TEKRACE 

CHESS-BOARD, expressly sanctioned and adopted by Mr. 
Staunton himself.—The amateurs of Chess are respectfully invited to 
inspect these magnificent Chess-boards, which MECHI has just pro- 
duced, as an appropriate accompaniment to the far-famed *‘ Staunton 
Chess-men.” A visit t to MEC HI’S Show-Rooms will move highly in- 
4,1 treet, near Gracechurch-stree! 


OYAL PAPIER MACHE WORKS and 

SHOW-ROOMS.—JENNENS and BETTRIDGE, Manufac- 
turers by distinct appointment to the Queen, his Koyal Highness Prince 
Albert, and the Koyal Family (within five minutes’ walk of the Great 
= xhibition), 6, Halkin- street West, Belgrave-square, London; and 99, 
hill, Bir Wedding Presents in great vi 


L IMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR, a tonic 


and balsamic lotion, far superior to Eau de Cologne for all 
toilet and sanatory purposes.—RIMMEL'$ Instantaneous Liquid 
HAIR DYE; the only permanent, safe, natural, and easily appiicd. 
—Sold by all perfumers and chemists, and by E. KIMMEL, 39, Gorard- 
street, Soho. 


XILVER PLATE, New and Second-hand.— 

T. COX SAVORY and Co.’s PAMPHLET of PRICES, with out- 

lines, may be had gratis, or will be sent post free, if applied for by 

a paid letter. The contents are the prices, weights, and patterns of 

new and second-hand silver spoons and forks, new and second-hand 

tea and coffee services, waiters, silver-edged plated goods, and the 

electro-silver plated spoons and forks.—T. COX SAVORY and 
Co., 47, Cornhill, London, seven doors from Gracechurch-street. 


TIVWHE best ENGLISH WATCHES.—A. B. 
SAVORY and SONS, watchmakers, 9, Cornhill, London, oppo- 
site the Bank, request the attention of purchasers to their STOCK of 
London-made PATENT LEVER WATCHES, which pi manufac- 
tured by themselves in their own house. In silver cases, with the 
detached escapement and jewelled, the prices are four “ere and a 
half, six, and eight guineas each; or in gold cases, 10, i4, and 16 
guineas each. The very large stock offered for selection inctutes every 
description, enabling a customer to select that which is more par- 
ticularly adapted to his owu use. Every watch is warranted. 
































YILVER TEA-SERVICES, of New Patterns. 
A.B. SAVORY and SONS, Working Silversmiths, 14, Corn- 

hill (opposite the Bank), have recently finished several new and ele- 
gant patterns of TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, of novel and elegant 
de hn and of the highest finish. The following have been generally 








The Portland Pettern, tastefully | The Louis Quatorze Pattern, richly 
engraved: chased :— 

Strong Silver Tea-pot . + £1215 0 

Ditto Sugar Basin, gilt 7 4 0} Ditto Sugar Basin, gilt 8 5 0 

Ditto Cream Ewer, gilt 5 5 0] Ditto Cream Ewer, gilt 518 0 

Ditto Coffee-pot .. .. 16 16 0| Ditto Coffee-pot .. .. 1717 0 

0 


Strong Silver Teapot .. £15 10 0 





£42 0 0 £47 10 
A large stock is offered for selection in the Show-rooms, including 
every variety of patterns, from £34 upwards. 


wegen oo RES THE QUEEN. 
Dblish 
NFANTS’ BASSINE TES and BASKETS, 
and LADIES’ WEDDING and GENERAL OUTFITS for 
HOME, INDIA, and the Colonies, 
are supplied by 
JOHN CAPPER and SON, 69, GRACECH URCH-STREET, LONDON, 
in a Separate Department, 
under competent Female Superintendence. The prices are economical), 
the materials and needlework excelient. 
BABY LINEN, of superior work, decidedly CHEAP. 
Parcels of £3 sent throughout the Kingdom free of ali railway carriage. 
SAMPLES, which may be returned, SENT 
for inspection, on receipt of a London reference or money-order. 
LISTS, with PRICES, sent POST-PAID. 


. ~ 
SALE of all the NEW and FASHIONABLE 
SILKS for 1851.—Patterns for inspection, and List of Prices, 
sent post free to all parts of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
A Discount allowed above Five Pounds. 

This pablic Sale of Ladies’ Garment Goods, conveniently appor- 
tioned, in one hundred lots or thereabouts, consisting of costly English 
and Foreign Silks of unequivocal manufacture, as expressed in this 
advertisement, to continue daily for lwenty Days. Any article pur- 
chased, and not totally approved of, will be taken back, without 
equivocation, for other goods, Robes of the most it kind, 





the 9th of every month, with Mails, Passengers, &c., 
for Madeira, ‘Teneriffe, 8t. Vincent (Cape de ee Pernambuco, Ba- 
hia, and Rio de Janeiro, and from thence by bran ate bom to Monte 


lO SURGEON-DENTISTS. —Mr. HEN RY 
A. DEWAK has i anew 
Artificial Teeth, called the “ Hinge ‘Cae a for using it, don 





shortest ‘notiee, the embellishment of privato and publie buildings, in | Other particulars, may be obtained by applying (p. p.) to Mr. DEWAR, 


Surgeon-Dentist, 250, Union-street, Aberdee: 


ADIES, send Seven 1d. Stamps, and by return 
you will receive a LADY’S PAGE, which prevents the necessity of 
in wet weather, and keeps it free from dir..—E. 





TEAM COMMUNICATION with the | DuusE i? Nudes, tol; borough, London: 





ARRIS’S CRYSTAL SPECTACLES are are 
of well-known excellence for Preserving the Sight. Best blued 
Steel, 158; Silver, Law Ih Gold, 42s; also, Glass Septetacies from 2s 6d. 








Video and Buenos Ayres, returning same rou 

Particulars, as to rates of fares, freights, &c., paren be had on appli- 
cation at the Company's Offices in London, or at Southampton, 
where parcels, and p will be received for the 
places above mentioned. 

Goods taken on moderate Se outward to Rio de Janeiro, and 
homeward from the same place, as well as from Pernambuco, 8t 
Mie a ee ah de Verds), Teneriffe, and Madeira. 
early application for securing 


E. CHAPPELL, Secretary, 55, Moorgate-street, London. 








proper berths 





THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL 
NATIONS. 


CENTRAL eT MmaTs OFFICE, No. 8, oem 
THERINE-STREET, STRAND, LO iN. 


HIS” OFFICE has been established under 


the patrenage of Noblemen, Members of Parliament, Ministers 
of Religion, and Gentlemen, with the view of presenting facilities to 
those who can furnish accommodation to Visitors, and to those who 
may wish to avail themselves of the same. The aim of the Promoter 
has been to establish a simple machinery, by which, at a moderate 
penne the amount of accommodation at Hotels and Boarding-houses 
may be made extensively known, as well as the periods during which 
Vurnished Houses, Suites of Apartments, and Lodgings may be ob 
able, together with the terms. These objects will be carried out as 
follows :— 
1. By the publication, early in April, for circulation throughout the 
Unitea Kingdom, of a Classified Register of Houses, Suites of Apart- 
ments, and Single Lodgings.—This will be sent to any part of the 
kingdom on the receipt of six postage stamps, or will be obtainable 
from any respectable news-agent. The charge for insertion of any 
lodging, &c., in this, will be 2s. 6d., of which Is. 6d. will have to be 
paid for advertisement duty. As the result of this Pr blicati the 


d Opera Glasses, and Telescopes, at na My 
duced Prices. THOMAS HARRIS and SON, Opticians to the Royal 
avo at their W West-End establishment, 1414, Oxford-street (corner 
of treet). blished seventy years. 


peers of INDUSTRIOUS HABITS, 

either in or out of Trade, may realise a moderace INCOME. by 
the sale of articles of ae consumption. For full particulars 
app either personally or by letter, to the EAST INDIA TEA COM- 
ANY, 9, Great 8t. Heien’s Churchyard, London. 


FFECTUAL PROTECTION from the WET 

COLD, at from 45s. to 55s., by BERDOE’S well-known 
LIGHT “OV ER-COAT, ‘which, t in eadition to every other quality es-~ 
sential to a thoroughly respectable garment, is guaranteed to resist 
any amount of rain. A very large stock for selection, also, of Over- 
coats of all kinds, thoroughly waterproof, and at charges the lowest 
possible for first-class articles. 96, New Bond-street; and 69, Cornhill. 


pee og ee & CO.’s BEST COALS eda 

















rar and ROBBERY.—Safety for Plate and 
Cash.—_CHUBB’S PATENT FIRE-PROOF SAFES and 
BOXES are the most ae i for d , cash, plate, account 
books, &c., both from fire are fitted with the de- 
tector locks.—C. CHUBB and 6 Son, 57, St. ‘Peal’ Cb Churchyard, London. 


*x, J. LANE, Saltash Parsonage, Ply- 


mouth, and many others, lately cured with the delicious 








probability is, that every house will receive a consta: ion of 


an 
able AL. ,E. brewed with the water from ‘** Harry Hill's Weill.” 





inmates, instead of being sometimes crowded and sometimes empty. 
2. By a Classified Registration in the Books of the Utfice.—The ob- 
ject of this is to afford information to all inquirers, or di 


liti H. Hill was wondertully cured, inthe 16th century, by 
we water. ** Ergo peng bibas: mox conscia vite splen- 
debit roseo picta colore gena.’’—B. HOLVEN, 55, Upper Seymour-street, 





visitors, as to what lodgings, &c., are obtainable on any given day. 
This Registration biog be tor the whole period of the Exhibition, and 
the charge wiil 
. By an authorised inspection.—This is important, that the Manager 
and Secretaries may be able to give information to inquirers as to the 
situations, style of accommodation, &c., of any particular house or 
lodging. Any person may obtain the inspection on the payment of 2s 6d. 
PROMOTER—Mr. JOHN CASSELL. 335. Strand; and 80, Fenchurch- 
street, Lond 
GENERAL MANAGEK—amr. «1. T. RAYMOND. 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY—Mr. J. W. GREEN. 
ACTING SECRETARY—Mr. F. BELL. 
TO THE FAMILIES OF CLERGYMEN. ° 
r -< 
LERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SO- 
CIETY. Established 1829. 

PATRONS—The Archbishops of Canterbury and York. 
TRUSTEES—The Lords Bishop of London, Durham, and Winchester. 
weg OF DikECTORS—The Archdeacon of PORE 

Vick-CHAIRMAN—F. L. Wollaston, Esq., 

Assurances upon Life are effected in this Office (in “Which all the 
protits made upon assurances are divided quinquennially amongst the 
assured members) upon the lives of clergymen, and of the sous and 
daughters, fathers, mothers, brothers and sisters, uncles, aunts, 
nephews, and nieces of clergymen; and upon the lives of the wives of 
clergymen, and of the fathers, mothers, erm md sisters, uncles, 
aunts, nephews, and nieces of the wives of clergy: 

Prospectuses to be had at the Office of the Sonety,. No. 41, Parlia- 


ment-strect, Westminster. 
JOHN HODGSON, M.A. 
ER, 


JOHN BURD: ‘} Secretaries. 





OYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, a.p. 
1720.—Incorporated by Charter of King George the First. For 

Life, Fire, and Marine Assurances. Chief Office, Royal Exchange ; 
Branch, 29, Pall- 

Lite Assurances are , granted with ad without Bonus; and for any 
sum not exceeding £10,000 on one 

The Spee ecm d Bonus on British Participating Life Policies has 
averaged 2 per Cent. per Annum on the sum assured, or 46 got —— 
on the Premium paid; or equivalent reductions have been madi 
subsequent Premiums. 

The experience acquired, and reputation maintained, by the Corpo- 
ration during 130 years, afford a guarantee that this Bonus has been 
declared legitimately out of a realized surplus, and not by the modern 
mines of anticipating future profits to the prejudice of persons after- 


assured. 

The Premiums are moderate, and fairly adjusted. 

The fees of Medical Referees are paid by the Corporation. 

Fire and Marine Assurances on advan Us Le: 

Persons assured with this chartered Corporation are EXEMPT from 
the LIABILITIES of PARTNERSHIP; while the payment of their 
claims is secured by the ample Capital Stock. 

ALEX. GREEN, Secretary. 


a Ty > 
\RESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
for ORDINARY and “ DECLINED” LIVES.—Offices, 37, 
Old Jewry, London. 

PRUSTRLS—Matunew Marshall,\Esq.; Stephen Olding, Esq.; Wil- 
liam Smee, Esq. 

This Office will be found highly eligible for every description of 
Life Assurance. 

Perfect security is guaranteed by an ample paid-up Capital, sub- 
scribed by persons of the highest ch and 

The Policies are nless pr d by fraud, and claims 
are promptly and liberally settled. 

Policies may effected without rgd of time, the Directors, to- 
sae Acces the Medical Officer, being in attendance at the Office 
every 

The ee of ee yee habits are regular and tem 
and who, though neither diseased nor strongly predisposed to disease, 
have been declined by other Offices, are papened at equitabie rates ; 
hence the probability of lives being rejected by the ** Gresham”’ is 
reduced to the narrowest limit. 

Policy Holders may obtain Loans on real or personal security. 

The Funds of the Society are invested in the most advantageous 
manner, 80 as to promote security, and to afford the largest possible 
Bonus to the Assured at the periodical divisions. 

The Management of the Society is conducted in the most ical 











q , sole London agent. H. WATTS, Manager, Siogum- 
ber, Taunton. One agent to a town. 


UTTA-PERCHA BOATS, &c. — Gutta- 

Percha Sheeting for the covering of Boats may be had of any 
length and thickness. Air-tight Life-Boat Cells, Flasks, Bowls, 
Buckets, Life-Buoys, Hand _Speakiog-T. Pg: Waterproof Canvas, 
Sou’-Wester Hats, g-Tubes, anufactured by the 
GUTTA- PERCHA“ COMPANY, PATENTS EES, ie Wharf-road, City- 
road, London. 


AIR MEMENTOS.—DEWDNEY, designer 
of every description of Hair t Jewellery, beautifully makes, and 
elegantly mounts in fine gold, Hair B , Rings, 
Pins, Studs, Devices, &c., at charges the most moderate, and forwards 
the same Wt: 
mens sent free en receipt of two postage stam: 
CAUTION—To Ladies : No person is tecers ry to receive commands 
in town er n= 
DEW DNEY. 172, Fenchurch-street. London. 


NV ETCALFE and CO”S NEW PATTERN 


TOOTH-BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-brush 

















searches | oughly into the d 8, and cleanses them in the most 
extraordinary manner ; hairs never come loose : Is. gna 4 pene- 
aa Laren with ewe durable unbleached RB 
wi not mmon hair. Improved Clothes-bi 
that cleans hearmiesaly in one-third the time. x n immense S ~~] 
ine unbleached Smyrna Sponges, at METCALFE, BINGLEY. and 
O.'s only Establishment, 1308, Oxford-street, one door from Holies- 
street.— Metcalfe’s Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 2s. per box. 


HILDREN’S HAIR.—ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL nourishes the hair in its embryo state, acce- 
lerates its growth, sustains it in maturity, and continues the possession 
of healthy vigour, yA softness, and luxurious redundancy to the 
latest period ot human life. Genial and purifying, it dispels all scurf 
and impurity, and veudern the use of the fine comb unnecessary,— 
ware of Spurious Imitations !!! The genuine article has the words 
** Rowland's Macassar Oil” on the wrapper. Price 3s 6d; 7s; family 
a Sole aaa 10s Gd; and double that size, ‘els per 
le. tors, at ton-; 
by all chemists and perfamats. 2 nig iademeniensinn 


VE great celebrity of ORLANDO JONES 
and CO.’s PATENT RICE STARCH having induced several, 
who manufacture an inferipr article, closely to imitate the label by 
which it has been so long known to the Public, consumers are respect- 
fully requested to observe whether the name of * Orlando Jones and 
Co.” is inserted under the Koya! arms in each label: by so doing, and 
asking for ‘‘ Orlando Jones and Co.'s Rice Starch,” they will avoid the 
disappointment arising from the Pere of a counterfeit article. The 
original * Patent Rice ined of all Grocers and 
Oilmen eg the Kingdom, and — wholesale of the Patentees, 15, 
weate-hill, on. **% * This Starch 
NO BOILING, and does not stick to the iro! o oa 


(GLENFIELD STARCH. is Eade 
oon trial of the 
PATENT UBLE'REFINED FON POWDER STARCH, which for" md 


use now 
Tes from the Lady oe of London : 
to 














of Gi Jaundress has rted 
pote de enty din et agg er So Mayoress will 
—_ much pleasure in recommending it.""—Mansion House, July 3, 


Sold Wholesale, in London, by Messrs. Pantin and Turner; H 

eo Meer B. Williams ; sth ep eal. Innocent; Petty, W Wood! 
AGENTS WANTED : apply to Mr. RSPOO. Dun- 

My hy R. Worn: IN, 40, 


TATIONERY and ACCOUNT-BOOKS at 


WHOLESALE PRICES.—RODRIGUES’ THICK CREAM- 
LAID ADHESIVE ENVELOPES, stamped with any initial, Is per 








manner, as is shown by the Annual Reports. 





nearly a Million Ster! ; and the Directo 
carry upwards of Ten Thousand Pounds to the Society's Rest 
during the Second Year alone, chiefly from the Premiums taken during 


that year. 
A uiucral Commission allowed to Agents and Solicitors. 
N.B.—Active and influential persons wili be appointed in Districts 
where the Society is not already represented. 
THOMAS ALFRED POTT, Secretary. 


: note, 4d per quire, 6s per 
ream; best per Ib.; kinds of Stationery, 

cheap. ARMS, C RESTS. € CORONETS. or INITIALS, STAMPED 
PAPER and ENVELOPES in cage most elegant style. Wedding Sta- 
tionery of the newest patterns. Card plate engraved and 100 superfine 
on paved for 4s 6d.—Observe! at Henry Rodrigues’, 2), Piccas 


A BROWROOT BISCUITS. — HAYLOCK 
and Co., being now Syirht ate ute orders to any extent, 


curs genera! attention to their "ALLED ARROWROOT BIs- 
CUITS, » made entirely by steam machinery, which have obtained high 








reduced to 34 guineas, original price 8 guineas. 5000 yards of the 
richest Black Satins, } wide (a most important portion of the stock, 
inasmuch as good Black Satin is not influenced by fashion, but, like 
current coin, always treasured with a feeling of security), original 
—s rice, 8s 6d, reduced to 4s 94. Rich Glacé Silks, all very 
wide, 2s 94d, worth 3s ob Elegant Damask Brocades, 50s the dress, 
original ati 5 guineas. Several thousand yards of Black and 
Coloured Satinettes, Gree de Naples, Striped and Checked Silks, worth 
3s, under-valuation is fixed at 1s 6d to Is lijd, any length cut. 
Mesers. BEECH and BERK ALL, 63 and 64, Edgeware-road. 


ILLA RESIDENCES in Camden-square, 
‘amden New Town, to be LET or SOLD.—These houses will be 
found most desirable either for occupation or investment; the situation 
is one of the most delightful and elevated in the suburbs of London; 
ng: sewerage, roads, and paving are of the best description; the Square 
is contiguous to a ae vas station, whence trains run daily to the City 
atall hours. The church is conveniently placed at one end of the 
square, each house has a private garden in the rear, and there is a 
large enclosed ornamental piece 0 of ground in the centre of the square, 
for the lusive use of the 
Rents, from £65 to nny annw 
Parties in search of a weil Scielth ieeeen, te @ Deiat enn d highly re- 
spectable locality, are requested e view the situation of these villas 
and the Ao sangre country, and to wre for themselves. 
For further particulars apply to to Mr. G. NEWMAN, 16, Stratford- 
lace, Camden-square; or at the Office, No. 16, Camdon-square, 
den New Town. 
Any information regarding the title, which is direct from the free- 
holder, may be “7 on application to Messrs. DAVIES, SON, and CAMP- 
BELL, Solici 1, War treet, Regent-street. 


~ Tin x 
EW SHOW-ROOMS for BEDSTEADS.— 
HEAL and SON have erected some extensive Warerooms, for 
the purpose of keeping every description of Bedstead. In iron, their 
stock will include every sort manufactured, from the cheap stump, for 
servants’ use, to the handsomely-ornamented tubular-pillared canopy ; 
as well as Brass Bedsteads of every shape and pattern; and in Wooden 
Bedsteads, their rooms are sufficiently extensive to allow them to fit up 
a variety, both in polished birch and mahogany, of four-post, canopy, 
and French, and also of japanned bedsteads—in fact, to keep in stock 
every sort of bedstead that is made. They have a!so « general assort- 
ment of furniture chintzes, damasks, and dimities, so as to render their 
stock complete for the furnishing of bedsteads as well as bedding. 
Without attempting to compete with the prices at which the lowest 
class of furniture is sold, and which is fit for no useful purpose, their 
new stock will be found to be priced on the same principle by which 
their Bedding trade has, during the last thirty years, been so success- 
fully extended; and the goods, whether of a plain and pon pattern, 
or of a handsomer and more expensive h » are Oo! 
a sound w and d.—Heal on Son's ape 
of Bedding, containing full npoctoey aly of weights, sizes, and prices of 




















N ETRKOPOLITAN and PROVINCIAL 
JOINT-STOCK BREWERY COMPANY. Registered Provi- 
sionally vursuant to 7 and 8 Vic., cap. 110. Capital £200,000, in 
40,000 Shares of £5 each (with power to increase it to £1,000,000). 
Deposit on allotment of Shares Sixpence per Share, as provided by the 
Act of Parliament. Callon each Share, on waa aid ete Registration, 
Ten Shillings; further calls, not exceeding Ten ‘Shillings per Share 
each call, as the necessities of the Company require, of which Three 
Months’ notice will be given by public advertisement. 
TRUSTEES. 
John Macgregor, Esq, M.!’. | Alfred Bullock B. Watts, Esq. 
DIRECTORS, 


Jobn Francis eee Esq. 
William Dunbar, 
John Jamieson, Esq. 
Samuel Stenten Markham, Esq. 
MANAGING DIRECTOR.—Johbn Francis Bontems, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
Thomas Willows Farnell, Esq. ‘Thomas Walker, Esq., ™ A. 


Thomas Jones a. Esq. 
Sidney Stevens, E: 
Charles Swainson, Seq. 


Charles Koss, Keq. Hiram Williams, Esq., C.E. 
LsANKERS.—The Koya! British Bank. 
SOLICITORS.—Messrs. Edmands and Jones, Eldon Chambers, Deve- 

ax-court, Temple. 


TEMPORARY OFPICES.—bidon Chambers, Devereux-court, Temple. 
The object of this Company is to establish Breweries on a compre- 
hensive pian, for the purpose of supplying the public with those neces- 
sary English Beverages, Ale and Porter, pure and unadulterated, at 
prices far below those at present charged by the trade for an inferior, 
and frequently a very deleterious article. 
‘Lhat this can be accomplished, and pay a handsome remuneration 
for the capital invested, has been shown by the arguments in Parlia- 
ment, by the public press, and by carefully prepared calculations of 
persons agg | acquainted with the business. 
Consumers will derive double ad from b i 
holders; and the Shares have been fixed at ats each, to enable all to 
avail themselves of it. 
Further particulars and prospectuses may be obtained of the Secre- 
tary, Charies Menry py med i + at the Temporary Offices of the 
Company, x! - whom applications for shares should be addressed. 
RM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
TO TUE piaeo TORS OF THE METROPOLITAN AND PROVINCIAL 
JOINT-STOCK BREWERY COMPANY. 





Gentlemen, 

I request you toallotme Shares of £5 each in the above Syn 

pany, and I hereby undertake to accept such shares, or any 

number, as may be allotted to me, and to pay the required on site 
<a and to execute all necessary deeds when required. pose 


of 
ame in full ... 
Address in full .. 
fession or Trade 












fusely illustra: Engravings, of which due notice will be 
Tay ests und Sohools Supplied va liberal terms, for Cash qi 


desc ’ 7 their 
every wine lovee Stes the Chapel), Tot by post, on app! jon to . 





repute, and are recommended when eminent members of the 
cone as extremely palatable and nutritious food for invalids and 
children. Each en Arrowroot Biscuit is stamped “* Haylock’s:” 
their ‘oelebri wae it mecessary to against imitations. 
UIT, Cha tna On nico invite — to their VICTORIA BIS- 


Sold by Feepecabie. Fam Famly Grocers and Subeuians in all 
of the United had wholesale only at the alps 
BISCUIT FACTORY, DURE KE-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


OG, COLD, and NIGHT AIR.—For GEN- 
TLEMEN, & new neck-wrapper of gy convenience. For 
LADIES, d ge Silk, oe 
mere, &c. For INV ALIDS “it will no doubt 
cumbrous machine of Mr. ogg » Chea icgante 
Effective."—Lancet, Nov. 30, 1850. and WILL oh KES 
SPIRATORY ONGAN mo CHEST PROTECTOR, wholesale 
10, t, Regent-street; retail, of s 

Moore, ——— to the Queen, 143, Bond-street ; Bridge, 270. wory and 
fener _ ea a, 4, SaaS and of the principal chemisis, 


METY YEARS’ | INDIGESTION, Consti- 














pation, nervousness, flatule: pasms, - 
ness at the stomach, enua von columnar a the in . ibable agony of ‘nie 
had reduced me to such a degree that I ky unable to without 
crutches, have been entirely removed by DU BARRY S cy excellent 


HEALTH- RESTORING REY. ALENTA RABI — 
JOLLY WORTHAM, Ling, near Diss.” Similar cabeean “A oe 


deacon A Stuart, of Ross; Major-General - 
mouth; William Hunt, Eaq., barris = daw, King’s Collage, Gane. 
bridge—a oi ure of 60 years Lewy antl and 50,000 other cures of liver, 
bilious, peste and’ stom » gout, » dis- 





— palpitation, : 
id in canisters with fall instructions, weighing lb., at 2s 9d; 2! 
at 4s 6d; SIb., at — yey at 228; super refined quality, 101b., rAd, 
Sib., at 22s. ‘Phe } and 121b. canisters are forwarded free of car. 
riage, on rout of « Fost-oce Order, = DU BARRY and ©O., 127, 
jon ; — ason, . edges. 
Butler. oe pee of 8 ‘inj Satten wae ter 





BeasE COLLEGE of HEALTH, Hamilton- 
aco, New-road, London. —The REPORT for 1861 is NOW 





ference 
Address of 





and may be ofall the Agents for the sale of Moriso: 
Universal Medicine. Morison’s Pills and oleate 
calltes crap tap altiee ties ons converts. 
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METROPOLITAN NEWS. 
DePvuTATION OF Lonpon SEAMEN TO THE BoARD oF TRADE.— 
On Wednesday, a deputation, appointed by the seamen now lying in the port of 
London, waited upon the Right Hon. Henry Labouchere, the President of the 
Board of Trade, and the members of the marine department, Captain Beechy, 
Captain Walker, and Mr. Farrar the secretary, for the purpose of presenting a 
memorial complaining of the operation of the new Mercantile Marine Act, and 
praying for the suspension of the objectionable parts of the statute. Mr. La- 
bouchere expressed his regret that the act had been received in the manner it 
had by the seamen. He assured them, that it had been framed with especial 
reference to benefit and improve their condition, and he thought that they had 
not that security and protection as they had under the present bill. John Ka- 
vannagh, and G. Riddle, both seamen, having pointed out many practical hard- 
ships which would arise out of the operation of the system of fines, Mr. La- 
bouchere, after listening with much attention to those remarks, observed that 
he was not prepared then to give a decided answer to the memorial. He was 
anxious to afford them every consideration, and he would communicate to them 
the feeling of the board on the following day. The deputation then withdrew. 
De&PuTATION OF PROTECTIONISTS.—A numerous body of the acting 
Committee of the National Association for Protection of British Industry and 
Capital, and of the delegates from the provinces who have been a*tending the 
meetings at the South Sea House in the course of the present week, ha’! an in- 
terview, first with Lord Stanley, and next with Mr. Disraeli, at the residences of 
the noble Lord and the hon. gentleman respectively, at which both leaders of 
the country party reiterated their adherence to the policy of a modified protection 
to agriculture. 


NSU} N OM N.— very full quar- | “2 i 
HosriTaL For Consumption, Brompto At a ry ote | visited by several members of both Houses ef Parliament. 


terly board of governors and directors, Major Lyon in the chair, the minutes of 
the previous meeting having been disposed of, it was stated, that, since the last 
meeting of governors, on the 21st of November, 90 patients had been admitted 
to the wards of the hospital, of which number 78 had been discharged more or 
less relieved. The number of out-patient cases treated during the same time 
was 646. 
eastern wing, it was decided that the works should be proceeded with imme- 


of £3000 in hand, and a sanguine hope was entertained that the proceeds of the 
forthcoming bazaar would materially assist in realising the sum required, viz. 
£10,000. The usual vote of thanks was accorded to the chairman. 


Lonpon Hospitat.—The quarterly meeting of the governors of | 


this hospital was held on Wednesday last. It appeared that the number of pa- 
tients received during the last quarter was 929, of whom 474 were cured, 387 
relieved, and 64 died. The number of in-patients now in the house is 306; and 
of out-patients on the books, 1934. The report stated that two legacies had 
lately been left to the hospital, the ore residuary, supposed to amount to about 
£800, by Capt. Bean, late of Scholden, Kent; and the other, £500, from Mr. 
Thos. Corey, late of Bristol. It was also reported that the ensuing anniversary 
had been fixed for the 10th of next month, when his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge would preside. The following gratifying contributions were also 
reported :—£2 18s. from the workmen of Messrs. Tebbutt and Co., of Lime- 
house, being a second donation within twelve months; and £3 10s. from the 
son of a late accident patient in acknowledgment of the kindness and attention 
bestowed on his father while in the hospital. 

Apwu.Lt DEAF AND Doums InstiTuTION, RED L1oN-SQUARE, BLOOMS- 
puRY.—On Ash Wednesday morning, a sermon in behalf of the funds of this 
society, for teaching trades and imparting religious instruction to adult deafand 
dumb, was preached by the Rev. J. Wright, M.A., at Eaton Chapel, Eaton- 
square. 

METROPOLITAN DISPENSARY AND CHARITABLE Funp.—On Tues- 
day evening the biennial festival of the friends and supporters of this institu- 
tion took place at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street ; Mr. Cubitt, M.P., in 
the chair. About 100 gentlemen sat down to dinner, and amongst those who 
sat at the principal table were Mr. Alderman Challis, the Rev. Mr. Brock, and 
many other influential patrons of this most useful charity. The chairman, in 
proposing the toast of the evening—‘“ Prosperity and perpetuity to the Metro- 
politan Dispensary,” stated, that amongst the many valuable charitable societies 
in the City of London, there was none which yielded a greater amount of benefit 
in proportion to its means than the institution whose biennial festival they were 
now met to celebrate. The institution was not only valuable on account of the 
numerous cases it cured or relieved. but also for the advantages it bestowed upon 
the community by prevention. The report of the committee for the past year 
showed that the great extent to which medical aid afforded by this 
charity has been supplied, is proved by the fact that during the past 
year upwards of 7000 cases (including those whose letters were renewed) have 
been entered on the books, independently of those who have received pecuniary 
aid and maternity assistance. The ordinary income of the charity scarcely 
exceeds £400 per annum, which sum, notwithstanding the strictest economy 
observed in every respect, is insufficient to defray the necessary expenses. At 
the present time there is an accumulation of debt amounting to £268, which it 
is the earnest desire of the committee should be liquidated. There are nearly 
700 patients on the books requiring medical or surgical attention. Thousands of 
the poor are thus annually cured and relieved by this timely assistance (who 
might otherwise become chargeable on their several parishes), and restored again 
to society in health and strength. In appealing to the benevolent feelings of the 
company, the chairman placed these facts prominently before them, and ex- 
pressed a hope that they would consider the vast amount of benefit which the 
institution was calculated to afford by enabling the poor to obtain medical and 
surgical relief at their own habitations. The toast was most warmly responded 
to, and a liberal subscription was afterwards announced. . : 

RoyAL GENERAL Pension Socrety.—The annual meeting of this 
society took place on Tuesday, in Sackville-street, Piccadilly; Sir Peter Pole, 
Bart., in the chair. The report was to the effect that the committee had to 
lament the impoverished state of the funds, which would not allow them to have 
an election of pensioners this year, though the number receiving relief was 
only forty ; viz. 8 men, in the receipt of 3s. 6d. per week, and 32 women, receiving 
2s. 6d. per week. The receipts, during the past year, in subscriptions and 
donations, amount to £260 3s., and the disbursements, in pensions and office ex- 
penses, to £421 18s. 3d., leaving a large deficit, which had to be made good out 
of former balances brought forward, and which balance has now become re- 
duced to £245 18s. 6d. The report concluded by stating that the payments to 
the present pensioners required from £20 to £25 per month. 

ENGINEERS, MASONIC, AND UNIVERSAL Mutual LiFE ASSURANCE 
Socizty.—The annual meeting of the members of this society was held at 345, 
Strand, on Tuesday, to receive the report of the proceedings of the past year, 
and for other business; F. W. Dobson, Esq., in the chair. From the report it 
appeared, that during the year 1850, 392 proposals for assurance had been sub- 
mitted to the board ; of which, 323, assuring the sum of £85,525, and producing 
annual premiums to the amount of £2962 15s. 5d., had been completed ; the 
directors having deemed it prudent to decline 31 proposals, for the sum of 
£14,800 ; and 38, for the sum of £15,100, stand over for completion or further 
consideration. The number of claims from deaths during the year has been 
5; and the amount paid upon these, and upon the claims which arose in De- 
cember, 1849, is £2250. In all cases, when requested by the representatives, 
immediate payment had been made, subject to the usual discount. There were 
not, at the present time, any claims upon the society. The annual income de- 
rivable from premiums alone upon the 1174 policies completed to the 3!st of 
December, 1850, is £10,076 Is. 4d. After some congratulatory remarks upon 
the progress which the society had hitherto made, and its future prospects, 
the report was received and adopted. W. F. Dobson, Esq., Professor Ansted, 
and F. Heath, Esq., were re-elected directors, and D. Cullington, Esq., anditor 

THAMES TUNNEL Company.—The annual general court of the 
directors and proprietors in this undertaking was held, on Tuesday morning, 
at Radley’s Hotel, Bridge-street, Blackfriars; Mr. Benjamin Hall, sen., in the 
chair. The report, which was read by the secretary, showed a progressive in- 
crease in the amount of tolls received. The tollsin 1848 were £3796 8s. 3d.; 
in 1849 they were £3480 12s. 3d.; and in 1850 they amounted to £3962 19s. 4d.; 
showing that the receipts of the past year had exceeded those of 1848 by 
£166 lls. 1d., and those of 1849 by £482 6s. 2d. The amount paid to the 
Government, in 1849, in respect of their debt, was £651 Os. 3d.; and, in 1850, 
£1227 11s. 1ld., giving a payment nearly double that of the year preceding. 
This was caused, not only by the increase of tolls, but by a more economical 
management of the gas, and other matters. In 1847, the tunnel had only 129 
burners, which consumed 69,000 cubic feet per week ; while, in 1850, the num- 
ber was never less than 148, with a consumption of only 51,000 cubic feet—a 
little more than two feet per hour. The lighting of the tunnel was also greatly 
improved. The cost of the undertaking, up to 1843, was £443,427 6s. 6d., and 
the capital due to the Government was £323,000. The average number of pas- 
sengers amounted to 18,000 per week. The total receipts for the year amounted 
to £5502 14s. 1d., of which £412 2s. 8d. was derived from the rent of archways 
in the tunnel. and £510 8s. 9d. from houses belonging to the company. After 
the payment of expenses hitherto, there remained a balance of £532 14s. 2d. 
This report was agreed to; and, having given a vote of thanks to the directors 
and chairman, the meeting separated. : 

GeNeERAL THEATRICAL Funp.—The annual meeting of the sub- 
scribers to this fund took place on Wednesday, in the saloon of the Lyceum 
Theatre ; Mr. Buckstone occupying the chair. Mr. Cullenford, the secretary, 
stated, that, having determined upon application for a royal charter of incor- 


poration, the directors had prepared a memorial to the Home Office, which was | 


presented to Sir George Grey by Mr. Justice Talfourd. It afterwards appeared 
that the power of granting the prayer of that memorial rested with the Queen 
in Council. A second memorial, together with a draft of the required charter, 
was consequently in preparation. A question had arisen as to the defraying of 
the funeral expenses of deceased annuitants, and it was resolved that the repre- 
sentatives of deceased annuitants should be entitled to £10, or the portion of the 
quarter’s annuity due at the time of death, but not to both. Their finances were 
in a flourishing condition. After defraying the expenses of the year, there re- 
mained of its income, which was £842 18s. 11d.,a balance of £403 0s. 33d. Their 
general assets were as follows :—Invested in the Funds, £5554 5s. 7d.; in the 
banker’s hands, £1280; ready cash, £69 3s. id: making a general total of 
£6903 8s. 8d. 


On Tuesday morning, shortly before 8 o’clock, two houses, Nos. 8 | 
and 9, Gray’s Inn-lane, fel: with a tremendous crash, carrying with them a large | 


quantity of scafiolding which had been placed in front. It appears that the 
houses, which are of great age, have been undergoing some repairs, and were 
unoccupied at the time, there being only four workmen engaged, who, hearing 
acrackling noise, at once made their escape. Workmen are now engaged in 
shoring up the premises, 





| Council. 
| the business, and the appointment of Mr. Trego, the contractor, as the builder 


With regard to the extension of the building by the erection of the | 


diately. By the falling in of legacies, &c., the building committee had upwards | ficulties which prevent his proceeding with the contract, arrangements by the 


PrInTERS’ Pension Soctrty.—On Monday the annual general 
meeting and twenty-ninth election of this institution took place at the London 
Tavern (Frederick Shephard, Esq., in the chair); when, with the Whitting- 
ham pensi , seven pensi 8 were elected, in addition to the forty-eight now 
on the establishment. The report stated, that the annual and life subscriptions 
were £497 Ils. 5d., nearly the same as last year. Notwithstanding that the in- 
crease of pensioners and amount of pensions, and the payment of accounts due 
the previous year, had rendered it necessary to draw £60 from the Funds, yet 
£151 7s. 2d. had been added to the funded stock, which now amounted to 
£5664 8s. 5d. During the year seven pensioners—five men and two women— 
died, one of whom had been twenty-one years on the funds. The total receipts 
were £1172 8s. 9d., and the gross expenditure, £1126 13s. 114d.; leaving a 
balance of £45 14s. 94d. The ballot having been taken, the following were de- 
clared successful candidates—Joseph W. Bush, 63; John Dineen, 61; Mary 
Bradley, 63; Jane Hedgeland,66; John Humphries, 72; Sarah Corne, 64; 
and Elizabeth Warnes, 73. After the appointment of the committee, treasurer, 
secretary, &c., for the year ensuing, thanks were unanimously awarded to the 
chairman, and the meeting broke up. 

TAXEs ON KNowLEDGE.—A public meeting was held on Wednes- 
day evening, in St. Martin’s Hall, Long-acre, for the purpose of promoting “‘ the 
repeal of all the taxes on knowledge, and in particular of the penny stamp on 
newspapers.” The chair was taken by Professor T. H. Key; and near him we 
noticed Mr. F. O'Connor, M.P. ; Mr. Cobden, M.P.; Mr. M. Gibson, M.P.; Mr. 
C. Miall, the editor of the Nonconformist ; Mr. Hickson, the late editor of the 
Westminster Review; and other gentlemen connected with our periodical lite- 
rature. Resolutions were adopted to carry out the object of the meeting. 

Tue New City House or Correction at HottowAy.—Mr. 
Jay is rapidly proceeding in the completion of this building, which has been 
At the last Court of 
Aldermen, the chairman, Alderman Challis, brought up the report of the special 
committee appointed in reference to the building by the Court of Common 
This document sets forth at length the proceedings connected with 





of the prison ; the laying of the first stone by Sir James Duke, the Lord Mayor; 
and concludes by stating that Mr. Trego, the contractor, having fallen into dif- 


prisons committee with his assignees for a general release had been made, and 
Mr. Jay appointed to complete the works upon the terms of the original con- 
tract. It was understood that the work would be finished by the 25th of March, 
1852; and, from the plans and specifications which have been .made, it appears 
the prison will be well adapted to the purposes for which it is required. 

ANNUAL EXPENSES OF MASTERS IN CHANCERY.—The returns 
upon this subject, just presented to Parliament, show a total payment under 
this department of the Court of Chancery, from October, 1849, to October, 1850, 
of £41,804, thus accounted for:—Ten Masters’ salaries, £25,484; Accountant- 
General’s salary as Master, £582; pension to a retired Master, £1000 per 
annum ; pension to a retired Master’s clerk, with a proportion to another clerk, 
£970; compensation to three Masters, at £725 per annum, £2175; ten masters’ 
chief clerks’ salaries, at £1000 per annum each, £10,000; ten Masters’ junior 
clerks’ salaries, at £150 per annum each, £1500; compensation for loss of office 
and profits to four Masters’ junior clerks, £541. The fees received in the Mas- 
ters’ offices from 25th of November, 1849, to 24th of November, 1850, amounted 
to £41,444, as shown by the Suitors’ Fee Fund Account. 

Tue CENSUS-OFFICE, CRAIG’S-coURT.—The large preparations for 
the census at the end of this month are rapidly approaching their completion, 
as far as concerns the office in Craig’s-court. The staff of the Registrar-General 
has nearly completed its large issue of the various forms required for the use of 
the enumerators. These officers amount to 30,691. This number will be em- 
ployed for England and Wales only, a very large number in addition being re- 
quired for Ireland and Scotland. There have been sent out from Craig’s-court 
about 5,000,000 copies of the householders’ schedule, which are to be distributed 
among the occupiers of apartments, as well as the householders, during the 
week preceding the day of taking the census. The forms for Wales are in the 
language of the principality. It is calculated that the papers sent out as the 
householders’ schedule weigh more than thirty tons. This is exclusive of the 
books of instructions for the enumerators, containing the forms into which they 
will have to reduce the returns they obtain, and also the undermentioned 
forms relating to religion and education, and which swell the amount to about 
fifty tons :— 

Scotland. 

000 


England and Wales. 
» «20,000 


For the Established Church .. 

Dissenters .. ee ee ee . 

Day Schools ee ee o . 

Sunday Schools .. ee ee oe ee oe 

Evening and Adult Schools .. eo .- 

Mechanics’ and Literary Institutions «- 5,000 - 
Returns will be obtained from every description of school in the country, from 
the endowed and proprietary grammar school to the humblest dame school. All 
colleges will be treated as houses subject to the same inquiries. While these in- 
vestigations are going on on terra firma, the same inquiries will be made on 
board the vessels in all British ports, the object being simply that the return 
shall include all her Majesty’s subjects alike. The ‘* ship schedule” calls for 
the name ofthe master,the names of the officers, and all others on board; and 
the same information that the landsmen must give as to the place of birth, age, 
and profession. The return will also call forthe names of her Majesty’s sub- 
jects serving in foreign vessels. The army and navy at home and abroad is also 
to be included in the census, and the same particulars are to be given by them 
as by the civilians. While this is going on in England, the same course will be 
pursued as far as is practicable in the colonies, where there will not be the same 
facilities for obtaining information as at home. The representatives of the Queen 
in all foreign countries will have to take the census of her Majesty’s subjects on 
the same day as in England, and for doing which every facility will be afforded 
by the different countries in which they sojourn. 

TRANSACTIONS FOR THE PAst YEAR OF THE METROPOLITAN 
CoMMISsSION OF SEWERS.—From the copy of a letter from the Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Commission of Sewers to the Secretary of State, transmitting a 
report on the transactions of the Commissioners during the year 1850, it appears 
that, besides other duties, during the past year, 34 miles 2280 feet of brick and 
pipe sewers were constructed or superintended by the Commission, at a cost of 
about £84,626, of which about one-half was sustained by the Commission. The 
receipts of the year amounted to £91,070 6s. 1ld., of which £77,748 6s. 6d. 
arose from rates, and £13,332 from contributions. The payments in 
the year were £94,554 10s. 11d. The total charge for the year was 
£125,918 3s. 10d. The amount of assets on the 3lst of December last 
was £82,636 9s. 4d., and the liabilities £161,262 19s. 8d., and of which 
£61,142 ls. 10d. was the residue of the old debt of the Surrey and Kent 
Commission. The rates made during the existence of the Commission have 
been at 6d. in the pound, with the exception of the Surrey and Kent rate made 
in November, 1849, which was at 8d. From acomparison between the amount 
levied previous to 1847 and the amount levied subsequently, it appears that the 
former exceeded the latter by £18,512 18s. 8d.; the amount collected in the years 
1846 and 1847 having been £151,524 8s. 2d., and in 1849 and 1850, £133,011 9s. 6d. 
It seems that the Commission, in little more than twelve months, have matured 
a comprehensive plan for the drainage of the metropolitan districts, a part of 
which has been carried out. The Commission has jurisdiction in and near the 
metropolis comprising an area of upwards of 112 square miles. In the year, the 
public works of construction actually executed by the Commission amounted to 
£69,511 4s. 2d. For “cleansing” alone, £17,523 14s. 7d. was paid. Extensive 
works of drainage have already been executed, and others are to be carried out, 
according to the report, by the Commission. 

THe METROPOLITAN Po.LicE Force.—On Wednesday the accounts 
relating to the metropolitan police force for the last year were printed by order 
of the House of Commons. It appears that the balance at the commencement of 
the year was £68,878 19s., and at the close of the year was £66,243 14s. 6d. The 
amount paid in the year for the force was £385,744 6s. 3d. The Government 
Stock of the Superannuation Fund had cost £99,897 16s. 4d. The fees, pe- 
nalties, and forfeitures at the various police-courts were in the year 
£10,702 12s. 6d. The expenses of the police-courts, including salaries to ma- 
gistrates, clerks, and others, amounted to £45,045 1s. 5d. The number of per- 
sons in the force on the Ist of January last was 5525. There was one inspecting 
superintendent at £600 a year; 18 superintendents at from £200 to £340a 
year. Of 124 inspectors the lowest salary was £81 18s., and the highest £200 
ayear. The salaries of 585 sergeants vary from £63 14s. to £109 4s. a year. 
There are 4797 constables in the force—1228 in the first, 2358 in the second, and 
1162 in the third class. The highest pay to constables is £81 18s., and the lowest 
£44 4s. Clothing and 40)b. of coals weekly are allowed to each married ser- 
geant and constable all the year; 401b. of coals weekly to each single man 
during six months, and 201b. weekly during the remainder of the year. The 
force will shortly be increased to more than 6000. 

EXTRAORDINARY BALLOON VoyAGE.—On Tuesday the Duke of 
Brunswick, accompanied by Mr. Charles Green, the well-known aércnaut, de- 
parted from the Vauxhall Gardens in the Nassau balloon, on a perilous voyage 
to Germany. The ascent took place at twelve o’clock, previvusly to which 
Soyer’s cooking-apparatus, and a large quantity of provisions necessary for the 
voyage, were deposited in the machine, and thirteen carrier-pigeons were placed 
in the car, for the purpose of communicating with those interested in the feat. 
The balloon ascended majestically, amidst the cheers of those present, the wind 
blowing from N.W. by W. The ballast carried was 13 cwt., with air-vessels, 
water drags, and gutta percha lines. The balloon, on arriving at a sufficient 
altitude, took a south-easterly direction, passing over the counties of Surrey and 
Kent, in the direction of the Continent; but about two hours after leaving 
Vanxhall, the balloon, with its voyagers, descended safely at Gravesend, the 
Duke having found the wind suddenly become adverse to the particular course 
which, in his aerial journey, he meant to take. He is, however, still determined 
to carry out his intention, and will ascend again as soon as the wind becomes 
favourable. 

Birtus AND Deatus,—Births registered in the week ending Satur- 
day, March 1:—Males, 784; females, 807: total, 1591. Deaths during the same 
period :— Males, 580; females, 568: total, 1148. The average of the births for 
the six corresponding weeks in 1845-50 was 1479. The official report says, that 
the mortality of London is now greater than is generally observed at this period 
of the year. The deaths, which, as shown in last report, had risen from 1036 
to 1213, have undergone a not very considerable decrease, the total number 
now being 1148. Inthe ten corresponding weeks of 1841-50, there is no in- 
stance in which they equalled this amount; the two highest numbers, which 
nearly approach it, having occurred in 1845 and 1849, when they were re- 
spectively 1133 and 1138. The average of the corresponding week was 1035, 
which, it corrected for increase of population, becomes 1129; and the 1148 
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In the zymotic or epidemic class of diseases, the total nuta Ye 
rated in the present return is 223: whilst the corrected oven, ~ err “Small. 
pox was fatal in 19 cases, measles in 36, scarlatina in 19, hoop’ -cough which 
still predominates in this class, and considerably exceeds the average, in 66 
Diarrhcea numbers 17; while to fever, which happily has decliaed, 31 are 
ascribed. Two children, 3 persons of middle age, and 3 who had turneaso years 
died of influenza; being more than the usual weekly number at this reason’ 
Of the 19 cases in which small-pox was fatal, 12 occurred under 15 years 
of age, and the remaining 7 between 15 and 47. It appears that in four 
of the cases recorded vaccination had been performed, and that the ages 
of the patients were respectively 13, 21, 36, and 47. At 4, Cottage- 
row, on 23rd February, the servant of a brewer, aged 21 years died 
of ** confiuent small-pox (13 days), pneumonia (16 hours).” The registrar adds, 
from information given by the brother of the deceased, that “* he had been vac- 
cinated when young, that it took remarkably well, and the cicatrix was still 
visible.” A case of “confluent small-pox, unprotected,” which occurred to a 
female servant, from Poplar-road, of the age of 22, proved fatal at the Small- 
pox Hospital, Holloway. Amongst the various kinds of diseases, those which 
affect the organs of respiration continue to be most conspicuous, and they 
amount in this table to 28:; in that of the previous week to 277 ; whilst the 
corrected average is only 215. The fatality of bronchitis has increased from 119 
in the preceding week to 131 in the last; that of pneumonia, trom 98 to 104. 
Bronchitis has been much more fatal than in any corresponding week, having 
fluctuated in the last five years between 71 and 112, The mortality of con- 
sumption has been also aggravated in some degree, and amounts to 146, a greater 
number than has occurred in any corresponding week since 1845. The widow 
of a soldier died in the Charing-cross sub-district, at the great age of 104 years 
She had been married three times, and had been a widow \wenty years, a 
METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS.—At the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, the mean daily height of the barometer was above 30 in, on the last 
four days of the week; and the mean of the week was 29.981 is On each 
day of the week the mean temperature was below the average of the same day 
inten years, except on Tuesday, when it very slightly exceeded it, On the 
preceding day it had been only 34°1 deg., the lowest daily mean of the week 
and 6°4 deg. below the average. On Friday and Saturday it was about 36 deg.” 
and between 4 deg. and 8 deg. lower than the average. The mean of the week 
was 376 deg. The wind first blew from the east, and afterwards turned to- 
wardsthe north. 
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COUNTRY NEWS. 


ARRIVAL OF THE HuNGARIAN REFvUGEEs IN LivERPOoL.—On 
Wednesday, at one o’clock,the Sardinian brig Arpia, Captain Bartholetto, en- 
tered the Queen’s Dock, Liverpool, having on board the remainder of the re- 
fugees who sought shelter in Turkey, aiter the disasters that befel the Hunga- 
rian army under Kossuth. The Arpia is from Constantinople direct, and the 
expenses of the vessel thence to this port will be defrayed by the Ottoman 
treasury ; it having been arranged with the authorities of Liverpool, that the 
whole of the refugees, who are 262 in number, should find a hospitable recep- 
tion there, and be provided with the means of joining their brethren in the 
United States at as early a period as possible. So great was the interest attached 
to the arrival of this band of brave but unfortunate men, that as early as ten 
o’clock considerable numbers of people were attracted to the shores of the 
Mersey, eager to obtain a sight of those emigrant-refugees; and when, 
at the hour above mentioned, the Arpia entered the Queen’s Dock, there 
was a general expression of mingled welcome and sympathy among the many 
hundreds assembled. The deck of the vessel was covered with the refugees, in 
their various costumes, some wearing the square red cap of Hungary, thers the 
undress Italian blouses, and others the significant Polish fez. Among them are 
men of distinction, as regards both rank in their respective countries and position 
in the army of which they form a remnant—some fine intelligent men, somg 
mere striplings. Among the officers are General Szeredy, the leader of the 
Vienna Zringi Legion, Major Wallinski, Captain Zsabitsky, Lieutenant Sipos, &c, 
Not one man was absent, on the list being called, from indisposition, which tells 
largely for the kind attention bestowed on them during the voyage. They are to 
stay at the Emigrants’ Home until means are provided of forwarding them to 
America, where a home has been offered to them by the authorities. A ball has 
been determined on at Liverpool, together with a public subscription, for the 
purpose of raising funds in their behalf. 

PROCESSION OF SaiLors ON StRiKE.—On Monday morning last, 
278 of the seamen of Liverpool, who have struck work on account of their oppo- 
sition to some of the provisions of the Mercantile Marine Act, arrived in Man- 
chester to take measures for exciting the public sympathy in their favour, and 
for obtaining contributions for their support. Captain Willis, chief constable, on 
seeing so large a body of men exciting so much attention by their marching in 
order with flags and music, told them that the magistrates could not permit this 
sort of display in Manchester, and after a parley they stopped their music, furled 
their flags, and continued their way quietly to Heyrod-street. On Tuesday after- 
noon, they sent a deputation to the Mayor at the Town-Hall. The Mayor re- 
ceived them ; and Mr. Maude, the stipendiary magistrate, and the Town Clerk, 
were also present. The deputation entered into a statement of their alleged 
grievances, and were cautioned against doing anything, by processions or other- 
wise, to disturb the order and peace of the town. Their object in coming to 
Manchester, they said, was to solicit subscriptions to aid them during the strike. 

MARISCHAL COLLEGE, ABERDEEN.—On Saturday last the Earl of 
Eglinton was elected, by a majority of all the “ nations,” Lord Rector of this 
college. The noble Lord’s opponent was Sir Charles Lyell. 

MEETING OF THE BIRKENHEAD COMMISSIONERS.—The monthly 
meeting of this body was held at Birkenhead on Tuesday evening. A great 
deal of miscellaneous business, of little public importance, was disposed of, hav- 
ing reference to the improvement of the township in a sanitary point of view. 
The ferry commissioners reported that the receipts up to the 28th February, 
1850, amounted to £1149 18s. 8d. To the same date of the present year the 
proceeds were £1208 2s. 9d. The receipts from 23d of April, 1849, to the 28th 
February, 1850, were £16,324 4s. 3d.; and for the same period ending 28th 
February, 1851, £18,456 5s. The total expenditure for the latter period was 
£14,115 lis. 1d. 

HarwicH E.ection.—The nomination of candidates for the re- 
presentation of this borough took place on Tuesday. The candidates were Mr. 
Prinsep and M. Crawford. The show of hands having been declared in favour 
of Mr. Prinsep, a poll was demanded on behalf of Mr. Crawford. On Wednes- 
day, at the close of the poll, Mr. Prinsep was declared the successful candidate by 
a majority of five, the numbers being—Prinsep, 135 ; Crawford, 130. 

EXTENSIVE RopesBery ON THE LiveERPOOL RamLway.—On Wed- 
nesday information was received by:the metropolitan police, that during the pas- 
sage of the nine o’clock train between Warrington and Liverpool, some daring 
thief had contrived to get on the luggage-truck; and cut open a carpet bag, 
taking from it £120 in £1 Irish notes, a £30 branch Bank of England note, 
£55 in £10 and £5 Bank of England notes, and £220 in sovereigns, getting clear 
away, and at present no clue exists to the perpetrator. 

An association has been formed in Manchester for improving the 
condition of milliners and dressmakers. Two main objects are—to limit the 
hours of labour, and to promote a half-holiday on Saturdays. 

Probably, says a Liverpool paper, in a few months we may have it in 
our power to congratulate our readers on the creation of facilities for ship- 
ping from Liverpool fully one million tons of coal more than we have hitherto 
embarked. 

The tobacco manufacturers of Glasgow have formed themselves into 
a society, having for its object the detection and exposure of any fraudulent 
attempt to adulterate tobacco or snuff. 


The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed 
under the Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Baron of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland unto Arthur Baron De Freyne, and the heirs male 
of his body lawfully begotten, by the name, style, and titie of Baron de Freyne, 
of Coolavin, in the county of Siigo, with remainder, in default of such heirs 
male, to his brother, Fitzstephen French, Esq., and the heirs male of his body 
lawfully begotten. 








WE have to apologise to many of our readers for the delay that occurred 
last week in the delivery of their copies of this Journal. Our sale has 
increased so rapidly, that the best mechanical means that the country 
can afford have failed to supply copies with the requisite despatch. We 
endeavoured to obviate the evil by polytyping all our Engravings—at a 
very large additional expense, and flattered ourselves that we had suc- 
ceeded in preventing for the future all cause of complaint; but, unfor- 
tunately, the polytype process had the, unexpected effect of destroying 
the beauty and completeness of the original block, and of producing a 
copy which was not perfect. We have in the present week 
tried another process, which, we trust, will be more successful. 
Our new machine, now in course of construction, will throw off the im- 
pressions with a rapidity and exactness unparalleled in the history of 
printing of engravings. This machine will be one of the mechanical 
wonders of the approaching Exhibition, where our readers will have an 
opportunity of seeing it in full operation. In the meantime, we trust to 
their kind consideration to excuse any delays—delays, however, which 
we do not anticipate. 








Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, by WiLLiaM LitTLs, 198, Strand, 
afdresaid,— SA TUBDAY, MaBUH 8, 1851, 
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The Duke’s Administration, with the exception of his defeat on the 
Test Acts, was powerful and uniformly successful, but it did not last 
long. The Revolution which occurred in France in 1830 gave an impetus 
in England to the desire for reform which had been excited by previous 
concessions. It was manifested to a great extent in the elections which 
occurred in 1830: then the Duke’s popularity had declined amazingly ; 


| growing public opinion, have since improved, and, though we tious | 


even the popularity of the new Sovereign, William IV., was endan- | 


gered; the City was so excited, that his Ministers advised him 
not to visit it, as had been appointed; and, on Parliament meet- 
ing in the autumn of 1830, the Duke’s party was outvoted on 
a question of the Civil List, and retired. Then was formed the 
Administration of Earl Grey, with Mr. Brougham (created a Peer) 
for Lord Chancellor, Lord Palmerston as Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Althorp as Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the House of 
Commons, Lord John Russell as Paymaster of the Forces, with some of 
Mr. Canning’s friends, and other Reformers and Whigs. Then ensued, 
in compliance with the public desire, that great, but, unfortunately, very 
incomplete measure of Parliamentary Reform which has given the 
middle classes power to accomplish whatever may be right, but 
left the system of representation so anomalous and incomplete as 
still to require much revision. Then, too, ensued municipal reform, a 
little reforin inthe Church of Ireland, a considerable reduction in taxation; 
the abolition of the trading functions of the East India Company, and its 
restriction to the function of governing its vast territories ; a new Poor-law 
was enacted; then, too, the abolition of slavery was settled; and more 
was done in the four years which elapsed between 1850 and the return 
of Sir Robert Peel to office in 1834, than in any previous equal period of 
our history, though even then not enough was done to bring forward 
legislation to the advanced point society had reached. rhe discrepancy 
between them had, in fact, become alarming; it was society that had 
progressed, and the law, in arrear, had to be brought for l 











ard to its level. 

All or most of these acts were passed before the Whigs had got ham- 

pered by the old traditions of office, and by the new rules they made for 
themselves. They soon fancied or found that it was for their interest to 
adopt the restrictive and coercive principles of their predecessors ; and 
Lord Grey was deserted by Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham, the 
Duke of Richmond and Lord Goderich, in the beginning of 1834, because 
they would not make a further appropriation of the temporalities 
of the Irish Church, a question on which the Cabinet was divided 
in opinion. In the summer of that year Lord Grey himself resigned 
in consequence of other divisions in the Cabinet concerning the 
Coercion Bill for Ireland. Drawing the rules of their conduct rather 
from the acts of their predecessors than from the condition of society, 
the Whigs introduced in 1833 such a measure, very much to the 
distaste of many of their followers; and, on an attempt to renew the 
bill in 1834, the opposition was so strong that it broke up the Admi- 
nistration. Lord Melbourne then became the chief of the Cabinet, and 
the Whig Ministry, with some changes, was continued. A modi- 
fied Coercion Bill was carried, but the Administration was so damag 
by the departure from principle and its internal dissensions, that, on the 
death of Earl Spencer, which removed Lord Althorp from the leadership 
of the House of Commons, and made some new arrangements necessary, 
William LY. signified to Lord Melbourne that he would dispense with 
hisservices. The King had recourse for advice to the Duke of Wellington ; 
and the Duke being of opinion that the chief of the Government must 
henceforth be a member of the House of Commons, by his advice the 
King sent for Sir Robert Peel from Rome, and entrusted to him the 
formation of a Conservative Cabinet 

Sir Robert Peel’s first Administration was brief. On the meeting of 
a new Parliament, which he had summoned in February, 1835, he 
found himself in a minority. The Speaker he proposed was rejected 
by ten, and the Speaker proposed by the Whigs elected For two 
months he gallantly struggled against the majority in the House of 
Commons, and in April, finding that there was no chance of success, 
though the majority against him was a small one, he resigned. He had 
suffered successive defeats. His short Administration was remarkable 
for a display on his part of very extended liberality, and for supplying 
a proof that the old party, deriving its principles and its name of Tories 
from Pitt, Perceval, and Liverpool, become under Sir Robert Peel's 
leadership the Conservatives, had regained great strength in the coun- 
try. The average majority against him in the Commons was rarely 
above 20, and on the questions that united all his opponents was at most 
33 ; while the majorities of the Whigsin the first Parliament afterthe passing 
of the Reform Act were numbered by hundreds. Their decline did not teach 
them the wisdom of more closely studying public opinion, and of throw- 
ing themselves more cordially on the people. Lord Melbourne’ 
second Administration succeeded that of Sir Robert Peel, in April, 1835, 
with Lord John Russell for leader in the House of Commons, and the 
other posts chiefly filled as before, except that Lord Brougham was not 
restored to the Woolsack, on which, after an interval, Lord Cottenham 
was placed. Jt was, unfortunately, carried on more and more on the Tory 
principle, of preserving old laws and creating new abuses. Some reforms 
the Ministry effected, but they did not satisfy the public. It gradually 
fellinto dis-esteem. It was obliged in profound peace to extend taxation. 

In 1841 the majority against it, in a Parliament assembled under its aus- 
pices, was upwards of 90. Lord Melbourne being then defeated on the 
Address, resigned, and made way for Sir Robert Peel’s second Adminis- 
tration. 

rhe reforms in our commercial code, which Sir Robert Peel began in 
1842, which he carried further in 1845, and finally, so far as he was con- 
cerned, completed in 1846, by a measure abolishing prospectively the 
Corn-laws, were but the continuation and extension of the reforms in 
our commercial code which were begun by Mr. Wallace and Mr. Hus- 
kisson, and were carried forward, though slowly, by all their suecessors, 
till Sir Robert found it necessary to act with much ‘ater vigour. 
rhe Property Tax, which he imposed at the time that he abolished many 
commercial restrictions, was the necessary consequence of defaleations 
in the revenue and the abolition he contemplated of Customs and Excis« 
duties. But his measures are too recent, and are yet too much the subjects 
of party disputes, to make it desirable for us to notice them, or those of his 
immediate successor, in exrtenso. In 1846, Sir Robert, after carrying the 
repeal of the Corn-laws, driven to that by the demand of the English 
and by the famine in Ireland, was forsaken by his Protectionist sup- 
porters; and being unable, therefore, to carry a measure of coercion 
for Ireland which he deemed necessary, he resigned. Lord John Russell 
succeeded Sir Robert Peel; and the great measure of Lord John’s Ad- 
ministration, so far as trade is concerned, was the modification, almost 
the total repeal, of the Navigation Laws. The noble Lord’s Administration, 
however, is barely at an end, and it is not for us here and now to discuss 
his measures. We are rather historians than controversialists or critics, 
and must cenclude our hasty sketch of the Ministries and parties that 
have carried on the Government for the last fifty years, and our very 
brief notice of their leading measures and principles, by one or two 
reflections. 

In the fifty years there have been sixteen Prime Ministers ; the duration 
of each—varying between the 15 years that Lord Liverpool enjoyed office, 
and 4 months, the duration of Sir Robert Peel's first Administration—was, 
on the average, 3 years, 1 month, and 2 weeks. ‘The changes that have 
taken place in the several Ministries is, however, far less remarkable 
for some of their members, like Lord Palmerston and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who took part in public affairs very early in the century, are yet 
sharing in the management of them; and some, 1 Lord Bexley, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of more than one Tory Government as 
Mr. Vansittart; and like Lord Sidmouth (the Mr. Addington of 1801), 
have only a short time ago departed—than the changes that haye taken 
place in the principles of government. If we may believe report, the 
personal influence of the Sovereign, lately manifested, is still consider- 
able, particularly in religious matters; yet no Sovereign since George 
IiL. has found it practicable to make his personal predilections the rules 
for his Ministers’ conduct. George LV. was as much opposed, at the latter 
end of his life, to Catholic Emancipation as his father ; but he submitted to 
the advice of counsellors as much opposed to it as himself, and to a state 
necessity, and conceded that measure. Now, instead of deferring to the 
will of the Sovereign, it is clearly recognised by every statesman, from 
the Duke of Wellington to Mr. Disraeli, that the majority of the House 
of Commons must decide the character and the measures of the Govern- 
ment, and that public opinion, as manifested through the representatives 
of the people, must exclusively determine public policy. 

It is not, however, only the Sovereign who has declined in power. At 
the beginning of the century a system of coercion was in use to govern 
the people and control public opinion. It gradually subsided, and 
may now be said to be extinguished—never, we hope, to be revived 
From 1783 to 1827, every existing Administration, commanding a great 
majority in the House of Commons, relied more on its military and po- 
lice than on the affection of the populace for the preservation of order. 
With 1827 the new system that circumstances had made necessary came 
into notice; and we owe it to Sir John Copley, Lord Liverpool's Attorney- 
General —afterwards Lord Lyndhurst, Mr. Canning’s Lord Chancellor 
that he first set theexample of abstaining from prosecuting the press 
for seditious and other libels, which before his time was of common 
occurrence. Both the press and the Government, under the influence of 















































sionally hear of prosecutions for private libels, prosecutions for seditious 
libels are now almost unknown. Public opinion calmly governs public | 
affairs. Coercion is at an end, and bayonets are far less instrumental in | 
preserving peace and order than men’s convictions. Remarking this 
great change in society, and in the relations to it of Government, we are 
not surprised that the Duke of Wellington, bred up in the system of | 
coercion—knowing no other—should, at the period of the discussions of 
the Reform Bill, have inquired emphatically and despairingly “ how the 
King’s Government was to be carried on.” The experience of twenty years | 
after he so expressed himself now gives an answer to the question. Twenty 
quieter, more peaceable years, notwithstanding the great changes abroad 
that have excited the spirit of change here, are not to be found in our 
auinals, than the years that have passed since public opinion superseded 
coercion as the rule and guide of the conduct of public men. 

Let us conclude by adding, that the great Republic across the Channel 

-at least a Republic in name, to resist the beginning of which Mr. Pitt | 
lavished the resources of the empire—is now cheerfully acknowledged by | 





| our Government, is closely in alliance with it, and the people of both 


countries are now united in the same peaceful pursuits and by a common 
interest. To their continued union—not to their hostility—we now look 


| as the best, if not the only means of preserving the peace and of 


securing the civilization of society threatened by the half-barbarous 
nations Austria and Russia, whom England, by her money and policy, 
strove throughout the early part of the half-century to make powerful 
and predominant in Europe. 





BRITISH SPORTS. 
THE CHASE. 
In the whole range of British Sports, there is not one of a more intensely 
exciting character than that of the Chase. It has been said to be “ the 
soul of life” in the country ; and, if viewed with reference to the health 
it imparts, the spirit it inspires, the courage of which it is the germ, the 
interest attached to it, and the importance it assumes—there being 


| upwards of a hundred packs of hounds kept in England alone, exclusive 











of staghounds and harriers—the country, without it, would during the 
season be comparatively dead. 

People in towns, who hear of gentlemen rising before it is light, getting 
a hasty breakfast, and going ht, ten, or twelve miles to a meet, 
in a cold, drizzling rain, are apt to wonder what on earth can induce 
them to run such risks, or, leaving risk out of the question, to 
render themselves so particularly uncomfortable. They have no concep- 
tion of the pleasures anticipated, or of the delight really experienced. 
Why, during a run, sportsmen are in a state of perfect rapture! But, 
if they who never followed a pack in their lives will mount, in imagina- 
tion, and go with me, they will much more clearly understand what I 
mean. 

We are mounted. Well; we have hada hearty breakfast: we com- 
menced with bread and meat, with a glass of ale, and finished with two 
or three eggs and a cup of coffee, with a small glass of brandy to give it 
afiavour. It is cold; it shall not rain, because rain might tend to dis- 
hearten those who have no idea of what is to follow: still itis hazy and 
cold. We have no great-coats. We sport scarlet, white cords, and top- 
boots, and have to ride five or six miles to the meet. Well, we trot our 
horses and get pretty warm ; then walk them a mile, and then trot them 
again, until we arrive at the place appointed. 

rhis shall be in front of a fine old hall, and there we find fifty, sixty, 
seventy, or even eighty fearless fellows, well mounted and full of health 
and spirits. Every man is looking at every man’s horse; almost every 
horse is known ; but every man’s own horse is perfectly safe to be “ the 
best in England ”"—at something. 

Presently the bald-headed butler, rejoicing in buckles and black silk 
stockings, descends the hall steps with all the dignity at his command, 
a brilliant silver tankard of ale, of which, in general, the hunts- 
man and whip only partake ; and when the master conceives that all 
are there who mean to come, he gives the signal, and we move slowly 
after the hounds. 

We will not go far; we'll approach the small plantation on the right, 
and the hounds are thrown into cover. Nor will we draw it blank ; but 
while we are quietly conversing, we are startled by the electric sound of 
the huntsman’s horn! A fox is seen to break away! We hear the 
“ Hark! hark !” of the whipper-in. The deep-toned music of the hounds 
bursts forth, and eestacy thrills through the veins of all around. 

Away—away—away they go! The fox flies over the fence like a bird. 
Proud of his prowess, he shows what he can do, and seems to bid his 
natural enemies defiance. He takes the open country. His speed is 
that of a shot, and his course straight for three or four miles. But the 
hounds are with him, making the “ most healthful music; ” and although 
he appears to skim the earth like a swallow, they gain upon him fast. 

He does not approve of this dashing game: he changes his tactics, and 
gets with the wind, before which he tiies six or eight miles farther; but 
the hounds are with him still, and gaining—still gaining upon him; 
when, with all his characteristic subtlety, finding that they have more 
wind and game than he at first gave them credit for having, he makes 
up his mind to outwit them. 

He recollects a labyrinth of hedges which divide a dozen three or four- 

re fields. He knows the place well—he knows every turn: he has 
reason to know it; he escaped more than once before there, and feels 
again. He therefore makes for this labyrinth, and into 


























sure of escaping ¢ 
it he 





lide s. 

Having passed the second fence, he gets intoa lane; he goes down it, 
i then up the opposite bank ; and on reaching this lane, the hounds 
throw up their heads !—the bank is passed, and the scent is lost. The 
huntsman, however, soon puts them on again, and away they go across 
the next field 

Reynard has, by virtue of this move, g¢ ined ground, and is seen 
king the best of his way along the very verge of a yawning chalk-pit. 
ady! steady! steady! is the word. He makes for another nest of 
es, and cunningly dodges them in and out there, until, feeling that 
he has now gained sulficient advantage, he takes the open country 
Forward! The hounds dash gallantly ow. - He hears them, sees them, 
and fancies he feels them, and thinks it’s “ no go,” even now. He finds 
that he can’t shake them off in the open; he knows that now, and there- 
fore makes for a copse, conceiving that there he may give them the 
double. He wants to get home; he fancies that he has been out long 
enough. He, moreover, feels that he has had enough of it. “ There’s no 
place like home,” in his judgment now. He gains the copse, and 
enters, and another check ensues; but the huntsn still cheers on his 
hounds, and presently sees his wily friend flying along in his dearly 
loved direction. 

Away they go again with a burst! They appear to have made up 
their minds now to have him. Reynard steers still towards home, but 
his strength and spirit fail him. He nevertheless struggles gallantly on, 
until he is fairly pulled down in the open—when * WHOO-OoP!” resounds 
through the air for miles. 

Now this has been a good two hours’ run; but, during the chase, did 


























any worldly care oppress you Are you at all aware that the courage 
you displayed amounted, in some instances, to recklessness? Did you 
feel any fear when you cleared that brook ? Did you see any danger 


when fou took that high fence with the ditch, which you didh’texpect 
to find behind it? Did you ever imagine that you could have been so 
courageous ? Perhaps not; but although throughout the run you dis- 
played much courage, it is extremely questionable whether, in the absence 
of all enthusiasm, that courage would have been so conspicuously de- 
veloped. In cool blood you would not have gone at that fence ; nor 
would you, in a state of tranquillity, have attempted to clear that brook. 
You did things then, which in calmer moments you would not only 
shrink from, but tremble to contemplate. 

But although, with me, you got in at the death, you must not suppose 
that all who started did the same. You were engaged throughout the 
run in looking ahead, without paying the slightest attention to what was 
occurring around you. You didiu't see that swindle his rider into 
the belief that he was. going to take that fence, and then, striking out 
his fore-legs—phit—shoot him over! You didn’t see that bay mare in a 
similar manner refuse the brook on the very brink, and pitch her rider 
into the middle! You didn’t see that little lot of about a dozen rolling 
over each other while descending that awkward-looking bank into the 
lane! Nor did you see them, almost simultaneously, tail off when Rey- 
nard had made up his mind to get home. From that point the “ tail” 
extended rapidly, in wn-“ linked sweetness long drawn out,” and the 
field became in consequence “small by degrees and beautifully less,” 
until, at the finish, there were only four or five of us up. 

* Well,” you will, in all probability, say, “it is all very well and very 
exciting, but are there any real advantages derived from the sport ?” 

I answer, Yes; very many advantages: it teems with advantages, 
real and substantial advantages. In the first place, it tends to promote 
health, and inspire confidence and courage ; in the second it leads to the 
practice and appreciation of these social amenities and generous feelings 
which impart a zest to life, and which bind man to man; and, in the 
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and gives 


employment to thousands. 


The truth of the first position is too obvious to require another word. 
Of the second, it may be said that the sport unites, even in bonds of friend- 
ship, not only the owners and occupiers of the soil, but all who are 


| either mediately or immediately connected with them. The field is open 


to all. There is nothing “exclusive” perceptible there, nor is there any- 
thing exclusive in reality. All social distinctions appear to be levelled. 


| The best horse and the best nerve go first. He who can get the lead 


takes it, no matter whether he be a noble lord or a tailor. Precedence is 
altogether out of the question. None give it who can help it—all take 
it who can. 

And then the third. Ihave said that the sport gives employment to thou- 
sands. I'll now briefly proveit. I have frequently made calculations 
(it is of course impossible to make them with anything like minute accu- 
racy, but I have frequently made them), and the conclusion at which I 
have arrived is this, that every fox which is killed in England costs a 
thousand pounds! 

This, primd facie, may appear to be impossible; but, when I take not 
only the master, but the field, and look at the expenses, the enormous 
expenses—the horses, the dogs, the servants, the saddlery, the clothes— 
which are in general fit for no other purpose—including boots, hats, 
caps, and a score of contingencies, I feel quite convinced that every fox 
that is killed involves the expenditure of a thousand pounds, and I don’t 
think that any man who has looked into the subject will think me 
far out. 

If, then, for every fox which is killed a thousand pounds are expended, 
and there be, which there are, as I have stated above, more than a 
hundred packs of hounds kept in England alone, and many of them 
killing twice a week throughout the season, how many thousands to 
whom the expenditure of this money gives employment have reason to 
drink with three cheers to the chase, and to shout “ LoNG MAY Fox- 
HUNTING FLOURISH !” H. C. 


BRITISH AGRICULTURE. 


BY THOMAS ROWLANDSON, F.G.S. 








PART X.—SUSSEX. 
Area .. «+ 907,920 acres | Population .. e+ 299,753 





THE southern part of Sussex is bounded by the English Channel, and is 
consequently in part a maritime county, though, for its extent of coast, 
perhaps less commerce is carried on in Sussex than in any other English 
county. Its high chalk cliffs can be seen from great distances at sea, 
and can be plainly distinguished from the opposite coast of France. 
Some antiquarians conceive that the term Albion, as applied to England, 
was originally derived from the tall white cliffs of this and the adjoining 





g 
county, Kent. 

This county is divided into rapes in the place of hundreds, and, for the 
Parliamentary divisions, into Eastern and Western. 

The climate of the western portion of the maritime district is warm 
and favourable to vegetation, the severity of frosts being modified by the 
vicinity of the sea. The bleakest parts of the Southdown Hills occa- 
sionally suffer from the spray blown over the soil in heavy storms 
from the south-west; the hedges and grass, especially in spring, on 
such occasions suffer severely, the young herbage and shoots being cut 
off as though by the blast of a furnace, the whole acquiring a brown 
appearance, Owing to the quantity of saline matter thus carried over 
the land. 

The soils of this county are various, consisting of chalk, clay, sand, 
loam, and gravel, with some good alluvial Jands at the mouths of the 
rivers, such as the Arun, &c. 

The substratum of the Southdown Hills is entirely chalk, and it is 
customary to term them as chalk downs: such a description is, however, 
very erroncous if applied to the surface or active soil of these celebrated 
sheep-walks, the greater part of which greatly vary from the cold chalk 
downs of the borders of Hertfordshire and Bedfordshire ; in fact, there 
exist few more continuously-extended breadths of fine arable land in 
any part & the kingdom than the Sussex South Downs, their general 
composition being a fine workable loam or rich hazel mould superposed 
on 2 loose chalk, which rapidly carries off any surplus water, keeping 
the active soil continually well drained. 

There is also a considerable portion of the hills between Cuckmere 
River and Eastbourne, the soil of which is a strong red loam: a strip of 
this kind runs from the western extremity of Encit Hills to Willingdon 
Hill, stretching to four milesin length from east to west, and three- 
fourths of a mile north and south. 

The Weald clay is found to cover a considerable tract in the north of 
the county, and forms a stiff, cold country. Much coppice and hedge- 
row timber is grown on the Weald, probably, in consequence of the 
great quantity of wood which used to be consumed at former periods in 
reducing the oxide of iron found in the neighbouring green and Hasting 
sand district. I have seen it stated that the legal meaning of the term 
“ weald” is those woodland districtsin the counties of Sussex, Kent, and 
Surrey, in which woodlands pay no tithe. At the present period, the term 
“weald clay” is applied to the outcropping band of clay which underlies the 
greensand ; it is usually characterised by being stiff, cold, and retentive. 
The timber and hedges growing thereon are generally covered with moss 
and lichens. The band is another stiff soil, but of a much more 
fertile character, and it is on this soil that the best Sussex hop gardens 
are placed. 

The north-west of Sussex is occupied by some sandy elevations belong- 
ing to the lower greensand, usually in the state of common, but which 
could be reclaimed and made much more productive at a very light 
expense. a 

Sheep farming is the pride of Sussex husbandry ; and great praise is 
due to Mr. Elman of Glynde, the Duke of Richmond, J. V. Shelly, Esq., 
the Earl of' Chichester, and others, for their continued perseverance 
in improving their native breed, which, for dry climates, certainly 
surpass any ‘other kind of sheep. The Sussex oxen are famous 
for draught, and also as milk : the pure breed are invariably 
ofa red Colour. ‘They milk “from Sussex cows is very superior; 
and although they will not yield so large a quantity of milk as 
the short-horns, they will give as much or more butter. The defect of 
Sussex farming is, that arable cultivation is greatly neglected, the cli- 
mate in many parts being too dry for turnips ; but, on the other hand, it 
is remarkably well calculated for the growth of mangold wurzel, peas, 
vetches, sainfoin, &c., owing to the dryness of the climate. Oats are 
occasionally a very unproductive crop: in fact, without what is termed 
high farming—that is, good manuring—arable husbandry must ever be 
unprofitable on the dry soils andin the dry climate of Sussex. With 
high farming, this county could produce three times its present weight of 
produce. Its arable husbandry is at present greatly behind many other 
counties more unfavourably situated both as regards soil and climate, yet 
otherwise generally placed on a somewhat similar geological formation. 
The South Downs and greensands are well adapted for the growth of 
flax. Rape is now commonly cultivated as green food for sheep. 



































Sr. Davin’s Day.—Saturday being St. David’s Davy, the children 
of the Welsh Charity School, in Gray’s-inn Tane, were, according to the annual 
custom, regaled with a substantial dinner by the ** Most Honourable and Loyal 
Society of Ancient Britons,” who support the school, at the school-house. The 
inmates of the school, headed by the vice-presidents and others of the charity, 
then proceeded in procession to St. James’s:Church, Piccadilly, where a sermon 
was preached ih aid of the institution by the Lord Bishop of Llandaff. In the 
evening abouta5@ friends of the charity dined together at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Colobel Rice Trevor prestding, in the absence of Sir C. Morgan, who 
was unavoidably prevented attending. The usual loyal and patriotic toasts having 
been duly honoured, the chairman proposed the toast of the evening, * Suc- 
cess to the Welsh Charity School,” and stated that the expenditure for the year 
1849 amounted to £3008 Ss. 3d., and of the last year to £2956 0s. 6d. Although 
the number of children on the establishment during a part of 1850 had deen 
grenter than in 1849, yet the total ordinary expenditure for 1850 was less than 
that for 1849 by a sum of £150, of which sum” the Saving in provisions had 
amounted to £120. The number of children now in the school was 130 boys 
and 70 girls. The toast was received with the greatest enthusiasm and the 
whole of the children, headed by a piper from the Highland Socie . and the 
stewards of the day, marched round the room, and excited great att , 
their happy and healthy appearance. A portion of the children afterw S sang 
an ode of gratitude, which was rapturously encored. The health of the chair- 
man and a variety of other toasts having been drunk, a subscription in aid 
of the funds of the charity wes entered into, which amounted to about £1200. 
_ At a meeting of the East St. Pancras Parochial Reform Associa- 
tion on Saturday evening last, at the Globe Tavern, Derby-street, King’s-cross 
a resolution was passed, to the effect that in the event of a general election 
taking place, the society would pledge itself to use its dest endeavours 
0 guarantee the return, free of expense, of thei : ese iv 
toy Beoare ere es as pense, of their tworepresentatives, Lord Dud- 

The inauguration of the Hon Sheriff Alison, as Lord Rector of the 
Glasgow University, took place on Thursday week in the common hall of the 
University, which was greatly crowded on the occasion. Mr, Alison having bee 
formerly installed into office, delivered a lengthened and eloquent edibevee with 
which the proceedings terminated, ' 
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METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


Deputation oF Lonpox SEAMEN TO THE BOARD oF TRADE.— 
On Wednesday, a deputation, appointed by the seamen now lying in the port of 
London, waited upon the Right Hon. Henry Labouchere, the President of the 
Board of Trade, and the members of the marine department, Captain Beechy, 
Captain Walker, and Mr. Farrar the secretary, for the purpose of presenting a 
memorial complaining of the operation of the new Mercantile Marine Act, and 
praying for the suspension of the objectionable parts of the statute. Mr. La- 
bouchere expressed his regret that the act had been received in the manner it 
had by the seamen. He assured them, that it had been framed with especial 
reference to benefit and improve their condition, and he thought that they had 
not that security and protection as they had under the present bill. John Ka- 
vannagh, and G. Riddle, both seamen, having pointed out many practical hard- 
ships which would arise out of the operation of the system of fines, Mr. La- 
bouchere, after listening with much attention to those remarks, observed that 
he was not prepared then to give a decided answer to the memorial. He was 
anxious to afford them every consideration, and he would communicate to them 
the feeling of the board on the following day. The deputation then withdrew. 

DepuTAaTION OF PRoTectionists.—A numerous body of the acting 
Committee of the National Association for Protection of British Industry and 
Capital, and of the delegates from the provinces who have been attending the 
meetings at the South Sea House in the course of the present week, ha’! an in- 
terview, first with Lord Stanley, and next with Mr. Disraeli, at the residences of 
the noble Lord and the hon. gentleman respectively, at which both leaders of 
the country party reiterated their adherence to the policy of a modified protection 
to agriculture. 

Hospitau For Consumption, Brompton.—At a very full quar- 
terly board of governors and directors, Major Lyon in the chair, the minutes of 
the previous meeting having been disposed of, it was stated, that, since the last 
meeting of governors, on the 2ist of November, 90 patients had been admitted 
to the wards of the hospital, of which number 78 had been discharged more or 
less relieved. The number of out-patient cases treated during the same time 
was 646. 
eastern wing, it was decided that the works should be proceeded with imme- 
diately. By the falling in of legacies, &c., the building committee had upwards 
of £3000 in hand, and a sanguine hope was entertained that the proceeds of the 
forthcoming bazaar would materially assist in realising the sum required, viz. 
£10,000. The usual vote of thanks was accorded to the chairman. 

Lonpon Hospitau.—The quarterly meeting of the governors of 
this hospital was held on Wednesday last. It appeared that the number of pa- 
tients received during the last quarter was 929, of whom 474 were cured, 387 
relieved, and 64 died. The number of in-patients now in the house is 306; and 
of out-patients on the books, 1934. The report stated that two legacies had 
lately been left to the hospital, the ore residuary, supposed to amount to about 
£800, by Capt. Bean, late of Scholden, Kent; and the other, £500, from Mr. 
Thos. Corey, late of Bristol. It was ulso reported that the ensuing anniversary 
had been fixed for the 10th of next month, when his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge would preside. The following gratifying contributions were also 
reported :—£2 18s. from the workmen of Messrs. Tebbutt and Co., of Lime- 
house, being a second donation within twelve months; and £3 10s.from the 
son of a late accident patient in acknowledgment of the kindness and attention 
bestowed on his father while in the hospital. 

ApuLtT DEAF AND Doms INstiTuTION, RED L1onN-SQUARE, BLOoMsS- 
spuRY.—On Ash Wednesday morning, a sermon in behalf of the funds of this 
society, for teaching trades and imparting religious instruction to adult deaf and 
dumb, was preached by the Rev. J. Wright, M.A., at Eaton Chapel, Eaton- 
square. 

METROPOLITAN DIsPENSARY AND CHARITABLE Funp.—On Tues- 
day evening the biennial festival of the friends and supporters of this institu- 
tion took place at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street ; Mr. Cubitt, M.P., in 
the chair. About 100 gentlemen sat down to dinner, and amongst those who 
sat at the principal table were Mr. Alderman Challis, the Rev. Mr. Brock, and 
many other influential patrons of this most useful charity. The chairman, in 
proposing the toast of the evening—‘“ Prosperity and perpetuity to the Metro- 
politan Dispensary,” stated,that amongst the many valuable charitable societies 
in the City of London, there was none which yielded a greater amount of benefit 
in proportion to its means than the institution whose biennial festival they were 
now met to celebrate. The institution was not only valuable on account of the 
numerous cases it cured or relieved. but also for the advantages it bestowed upon 
the community by prevention. The report of the committee for the past year 
showed that the great extent to which medical aid afforded by this 
charity has been supplied, is proved by the fact that during the past 
year upwards of 7000 cases (including those whose letters were renewed) have 
been entered on the books, independently of those who have received pecuniary 
aid and maternity assistance. The ordinary income of the charity scarcely 
exceeds £400 per annum, which sum, notwithstanding the strictest economy 
observed in every respect, is insufficient to defray the necessary expenses. At 
the present time there is an accumulation of debt amounting to £268, which it 
is the earnest desire of the committee should be liquidated. There are nearly 
700 patients on the books requiring medical or surgical attention. Thousands of 
the poor are thus annually cured and relieved by this timely assistance (who 
might otherwise become chargeable on their several parishes), and restored again 
to society in health and strength. In appealing to the benevolent feelings of the 
company, the chairman placed these facts prominently before them, and ex- 
pressed a hope that they would consider the vast amount of benefit which the 
institution was calculated to afford by enabling the poor to obtain medical and 
surgical relief at their own habitations. The toast was most warmly responded 
to, and a liberal subscription was afterwards announced. / ; 

Royat GENERAL Pension Society.—The annual meeting of this 
society took place on Tuesday, in Sackville-street, Piccadilly; Sir Peter Pole, 
Bart., in the chair. The report was to the effect that the committee had to 
lament the impoverished state of the funds, which would not allow them to have 
an election of pensioners this year, though the number receiving relief was 
only forty ; viz. 8 men, in the receipt of 3s. 6d. per week, and 32 women, receiving 
2s. 6d. per week. The receipts, during the past year, in subscriptions and 
donations, amount to £260 3s., and the disbursements, in pensions and office ex- 
penses, to £421 18s. 3d., leaving a large deficit, which had to be made good out 
of former balances brought forward, and which balance has now become re- 
duced to £245 18s.6d. The report concluded by stating that the payments to 
the present pensioners required from £20 to £25 per month. 

ENGINEERS, MASONIC, AND UNIVERSAL Mutua Lire ASSURANCE 
Socisty.—The annual meeting of the members of this society was held at 345, 
Strand, on Tuesday, to receive the report of the proceedings of the past year, 
and for other business; F. W. Dobson, Esq., in the chair. From the report it 
appeared, that during the year 1850, 392 proposals for assurance had been sub- 
mitted to the board ; of which, 323, assuring the sum of £85,525, and producing 
annual premiums to the amount of £2962 15s. 5d., had been completed ; the 
directors having deemed it prudent to decline 31 proposals, for the sum of 
£14,800 ; and 38, for the sum of £15,100, stand over for completion or further 
consideration. The number of claims from deaths during the year has been 
5; and the amount paid upon these, and upon the claims which arose in De- 
cember, 1849, is £2250. In all cases, when requested by the representatives, 
immediate payment had been made, subject to the usual discount. There were 
not, at the present time, any claims upon the society. The annual income de- 
rivable from premiums alone upon the 1174 policies completed to the 3lst of 
December, 1850, is £10,076 Is. 4d. After some congratulatory remarks upon 
the progress which the society had hitherto made, and its future prospects, 
the report was received and adopted. W. F. Dobson, Esq., Professor Ansted, 
and F. Heath, Esq., were re-elected directors, and D. Cullington, Esq., anditor 

THames TuNNEL Company.—The annual general court of the 
directors and proprietors in this undertaking was held, on Tuesday morning, 
at Radley’s Hotel, Bridge-street, Blackfriars; Mr. Benjamin Hail, sen., in the 
chair. The report, which was read by the secretary, showed a progressive in- 
crease in the amount of tolls received. The tollsin 1848 were £3796 8s. 3d.; 
in 1849 they were £3480 12s. 3d.; and in 1850 they amounted to £3962 19s. 4d. ; 
showing that the receipts of the past year had exceeded those of 1848 by 
£166 lis. 1d., and those of 1849 by £482 6s. 2d. The amount paid to the 
Government, in 1849, in respect of their debt, was £651 0s. 3d.; and, in 1850, 
£1227 lls. 11d., giving a payment nearly double that of the year preceding. 
This was caused, not only by the increase of tolls, but by a more economical 
management of the gas, and other matters. In 1847, the tunnel had only 129 
burners, which consumed 69,000 cubic feet per week ; while, in 1850, the num- 
ber was never less than 148, with a consumption of only 51,000 cubic feet—a 
little more than two feet per hour. The lighting of the tunnel was also greatly 
improved. The cost of the undertaking, up to 1843, was £443,427 6s. 6d., and 
the capital due to the Government was £323,000. The average number of pas- 
sengers amounted to 18,000 per week. The total receipts for the year amounted 
to £5502 14s. 1d., of which £412 2s. 8d. was derived from the rent of archways 
in the tunnel, and £510 8s. 9d. from houses belonging to the company. After 
the payment of expenses hitherto, there remained a balance of £532 14s. 2d. 
This report was agreed to; and, having given a vote of thanks to the directors 
and chairman, the meeting separated. ; 

GuneERAL THEATRICAL Funp.—The annual meeting of the sub- 
scribers to this fund took place on Wednesday, in the saloon of the Lyceum 
Theatre; Mr. Buckstone occupying the chair. Mr. Cullenford, the secretary, 
stated, that, having determined upon application for a royal charter of incor- 





poration, the directors had prepared a memorial to the Home Office, which was | 


presented to Sir George Grey by Mr. Justice Talfourd. It afterwards appeared 
that the power of granting the prayer of that memorial rested with the Queen 
in Council. A second memorial, together with a draft of the required charter, 
‘was consequently.in preparation. A question had arisen as to the defraying of 
the funeral expenses of deceased annuitants, and it was resolved that the repre- 
sentatives of deceased annuitants should be entitled to £10, or the portion of the 
quarter’s annuity due at the time of death, but not to both. Their finances were 
in a flourishing condition. After defraying the expenses of the year, there re- 
mained of its income, which was £842 18s. 11d.,a balance of £403 0s. 33d. Their 
general assets were as follows :—Invested in the Funds, £5554 5s. 7d.; in the 
banker’s hands, £1280; ready cash, £69 3s. id: making a general total of 
£6903 8s. 8d. 


On Tuesday morning, shortly before 8 o’clock, two houses, Nos. 8 | 
and 9, Gray’s Inn-lane, fel: with a tremendous crash, carrying with them a large | 


quantity of scaffolding which had been placed in front. It appears that the 
houses, which are of great age, have been undergoing some repairs, and were 
nnoccupied at the time, there being only four workmen engaged, who, hearing 
acrackling noise, at once made their escape. Workmen are now engaged in 
eboring up the premises, 


Printers’ Penston Soctrety.—On Monday the annual general 
meeting and twenty-ninth election of this institution took place at the London 
Tavern (Frederick Shephard, Esq., in the chair); when, with the Whitting- 
ham p , seven pensi 8 were elected, in addition to the forty-eight now 
on the establishment. The report stated, that the annual and life subscriptions 
were £497 11s. 5d., nearly the same as last year. Notwithstanding that the in- 
crease of pensioners and amount of pensions, and the payment of accounts due 
the previous year, had rendered it necessary to draw £60 from the Funds, yet 
£151 7s. 2d. had been added to the funded stock, which now amounted to 
£5664 8s. 5d. During the year seven pensioners—five men and two women— 
died, one of whom had been twenty-one years on the funds. The total receipts 
were £1172 8s. 9d., and the gross expenditure, £1126 13s. 11$d.; leaving a 
balance of £45 14s. 94d. The ballot having been taken, the following were de- 
clared successful candidates—Joseph W. Bush, 63; John Dineen, 61; Mary 
Bradley, 63; Jane Hedgeland, 66; John Humphries, 72; Sarah Corne, 64; 
and Elizabeth Warnes, 73. After the appointment of the committee, treasurer, 
secretary, &c., for the year ensuing, thanks were unanimously awarded to the 
chairman, and the meeting broke up. 

TAxEs on KNowLEDGE.—A public meeting was held on Wednes- 
day evening, in St. Martin’s Hall, Long-acre, for the purpose of promoting ** the 
repeal of all the taxes on knowledge, and in particular of the penny stamp on 
newspapers.” The chair was taken by Professor T. H. Key; and near him we 
noticed Mr. F. O'Connor, M.P.; Mr. Cobden, M.P.; Mr. M. Gibson, M.P.; Mr. 
C. Miall, the editor of the Nonconformist; Mr. Hickson, the late editor of the 
Westminster Review; and other gentlemen connected with our periodical lite- 
rature. Resolutions were adopted to carry out the object of the meeting. 

Tur New Crry House or Correction at Hottoway.—Mr. 
Jay is rapidly proceeding in the completion of this building, which has been 
visited by several members of both Houses ef Parliament. At the last Court of 
Aldermen, the chairman, Alderman Challis, brought up the report of the special 
committee appointed in reference to the building by the Court of Common 








Council. This document sets forth at length the proceedings connected with 
the business, and the appointment of Mr. Trego, the contractor, as the builder 


With regard to the extension of the building by the erection of the | of the prison ; the laying of the first stone by Sir James Duke, the Lord Mayor ; 


and concludes by stating that Mr. Trego, the contractor, having fallen into dif- 
ficulties which prevent his proceeding with the contract, arrangements by the 


| prisons committee with his assignees for a general release had been made, and 


Mr. Jay appointed to complete the works upon the terms of the original con- 
tract. It was understood that the work would be finished by the 25th of March, 
1852; and, from the plans and specifications which have been ,made, it appears 
the prison will be well adapted to the purposes for which it is required. 

ANNUAL EXpENsES OF MAsTERS IN CHANCERY.—The returns 
upon this subject, just presented to Parliament, show a total payment under 
this department of the Court of Chancery, from October, 1849, to October, 1850, 
of £41,804, thus accounted for:—Ten Masters’ salaries, £25,484; Accountant- 
General’s salary as Master, £582; pension to a retired Master, £1000 per 
annum ; pension to a retired Master’s clerk, with a proportion to another clerk, 
£970; compensation to three Masters, at £725 per annum, £2175; ten masters’ 
chief clerks’ salaries, at £1000 per annum each, £10,000; ten Masters’ junior 
clerks’ salaries, at £150 per annum each, £1500; compensation for loss of office 
and profits to four Masters’ junior clerks, £541. The fees received in the Mas- 
ters’ offices from 25th of November, 1849, to 24th of November, 1850, amounted 
to £41,444, as shown by the Suitors’ Fee Fund Account. 

THE CENSUS-OFFICE, CRAIG’S-COURT.—The large preparations for 
the census at the end of this month are rapidly approaching their completion, 
as far as concerns the office in Craig’s-court. The staff of the Registrar-General 
has nearly completed its large issue of the various forms required for the use of 
the enumerators. These officers amount to 30,691. This number will be em- 
ployed for England and Wales only, a very large number in addition being re- 
quired for Ireland and Scotland. There have been sent out from Craig’s-court 
about 5,000,000 copies of the householders’ schedule, which are to be distributed 
among the occupiers of apartments, as well as the householders, during the 
week preceding the day of taking the census. The forms for Wales are in the 
language of the principality. It is calculated that the papers sent out as the 
householders’ schedule weigh more than thirty tons. This is exclusive of the 
books of instructions for the enumerators, containing the forms into which they 
will have to reduce the returns they obtain, and also the undermentioned 
ay relating to religion and education, and which swell the amount to about 

fty tons:— 

f England and Wales. Scotland. 
For the Established Church ee +. 20,000 oo 000 

Dissenters .. eo ee 

Day Schools oe 

Sunday Schools .. oo ar 

Evening and Adult Schools... 

Mechanics’ and Literary Institutions ‘ 
Returns will be obtained from every description of school in the country, from 
the endowed and proprietary grammar school to the humblest dame school. All 
colleges will be treated as houses subject to the same inquiries. While these in- 
vestigations are going on on terra firma, the same inquiries will be made on 
board the vessels in all British ports, the object being simply that the return 
shall include all her Majesty’s subjects alike. The ‘“ ship schedule” calls for 
the name of the master,the names of the officers, and all others on board; and 
the same information that the landsmen must give as to the place of birth, age, 
and profession. The return will also call forthe names of her Majesty’s sub- 
jects serving in foreign vessels. The army and navy at home and abroad is also 
to be included in the census, and the same particulars are to be given by them 
as by the civilians. While this is going on in England, the same course will be 
pursued as far as is practicable in the colonies, where there will not be the same 
facilities for obtaining information as at home. The representatives of the Queen 
in all foreign countries will have to take the census of her Majesty’s subjects on 
the same day as in England, and for doing which every facility will be afforded 
by the different countries in which they sojourn. 

TRANSACTIONS FOR THE Past YEAR OF THE METROPOLITAN 
ComMiss1on oF SEWERS.—From the copy of a letter from the Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Commission of Sewers to the Secretary of State, transmitting a 
report on the transactions of the Commissioners during the year 1850, it appears 
that, besides other duties, during the past year, 34 miles 2280 feet of brick and 
pipe sewers were constructed or superintended by the Commission, at a cost of 
about £84,626, of which about one-half was sustained by the Commission. The 
receipts of the year amounted to £91,070 6s. 1ld., of which £77,748 6s. 6d. 
arose from rates, and £13,332 from contributions. The payments in 
the year were £94,554 10s. 11d. The total charge for the year was 
£125,918 33. 10d. The amount of assets on the 3lst of December last 
was £82,636 9s. 4d., and the liabilities £161,262 19s. 8d., and of which 
£61,142 1s. 10d. was the residue of the old debt of the Surrey and Kent 
Commission. The rates made during the existence of the Commission have 
been at 6d. in the pound, with the exception of the Surrey and Kent rate made 
in November, 1849, which was at 8d. From acomparison between the amount 
levied previous to 1847 and the amount levied subsequently, it appears that the 
former exceeded the latter by £18,512 18s. 8d.; the amount collected in the years 
1846 and 1847 having been £151,524 8s. 2d., and in 1849 and 1850, £133,011 9s. 6d. 
It seems that the Commission, in little more than twelve months, have matured 
a comprehensive plan for the drainage of the metropolitan districts, a part of 
which has been carried out. The Commission has jurisdiction in and near the 
metropolis comprising an area of upwards of 112square miles. In the year, the 
public works of construction actually executed by the Commission amounted to 
£69,511 4s. 2d. For “cleansing” alone, £17,523 14s. 7d. was paid. Extensive 
works of drainage have already been executed, and others are to be carried out, 
according to the report, by the Commission. 

Tue METROPOLITAN PoLice Foxce.—On Wednesday the accounts 
relating to the metropolitan police force for the last year were printed by order 
of the House of Commons. It appears that the balance at the commencement of 
the year was £68,878 19s., and at the close of the year was £66,243 14s. 6d. The 
amount paid in the year for the force was £385,744 6s. 3d. The Government 
Stock of the Superannuation Fund had cost £99,897 16s. 4d. The fees, pe- 
nalties, and forfeitures at the various police-courts were in the year 
£10,702 12s. 6d. The expenses of the police-courts, including salaries to ma- 
gistrates, clerks, and others, amounted to £45,045 Is. 5d. The number of per- 
sons in the force on the Ist of January last was 5525. There was one inspecting 
superintendent at £600 a year; 18 superintendents at from £200 to £340a 
year. Of 124 inspectors the lowest salary was £81 18s., and the highest £200 
ayear. The salaries of 585 sergeants vary from £63 14s. to £109 4s. a year. 
There are 4797 constables in the force—1228 in the first, 2358 in the second, and 
1162 in the third class. The highest pay to constables is £81 18s., and the lowest 
£44 4s, Clothing and 401b. of coals weekly are allowed to each married ser- 
geant and constable all the year; 401b. of coals weekly to each single man 
during six months, and 201lb. weekly during the remainder of the year. The 
force will shortly be increased to more than 6000. 

EXTRAORDINARY BALLOON VoyaGE.—On Tuesday the Duke of 
Brunswick, accompanied by Mr. Charles Green, the well-known aércnaut, de- 
parted from the Vauxhall Gardens in the Nassau balloon, on a perilous voyage 
to Germany. The ascent took place at twelve o’clock, previvusly to which 
Soyer’s cooking-apparatus, and a large quantity of provisions necessary for the 
voyage, were deposited in the machine, and thirteen carrier-pigeons were placed 
in the car, for the purpose of communicating with those interested in the feat. 
The balloon ascended majestically, amidst the cheers of those present, the wind 
blowing from N.W. by W. The ballast carried was i3cwt., with air-vessels, 
water drags, and gutta percha lines. The balloon, on arriving at a sufficient 
altitude, took a south-easterly direction, passing over the counties of Surrey and 
Kent, in the direction of the Continent; but about two hours after leaving 
Vauxhall, the balloon, with its voyagers, descended safely at Gravesend, the 
Duke having found the wind suddenly become adverse to the particular course 
which, in his aerial journey, he meant to take. He is, however, still determined 
to carry out his intention, and will ascend again as soon as the wind becomes 
favourable. 

Birtus AND DEatus,—Births registered in the week ending Satur- 
day, March 1:—Males, 784; females, 807: total, 1591. Deaths during the same 
period :— Males, 580; females, 568: total, 1148. The average of the births for 
the six corresponding weeks in 1845-50 was 1479. The official report says, that 
the mortality of London is now greater than is generally observed at this period 
of the year. The deaths, which, as shown in last report, had risen from 1036 
to 1213, have undergone a not very considerable decrease, the total number 
now being 1148. Inthe ten corresponding weeks of 1841-50, there is no in- 
stance in which they equalled this amount; the two highest numbers, which 
nearly approach it, having occurred in 1845 and 1849, when they were re- 
spectively 1133 and 1138. The average of the corresponding week was 1035, 
which, if corrected for increase of population, becomes 1129; and the 1148 
| deaths of last week show an increase of 19 on this latter result. A comparative 











statement of the mortality at different 
crease affects both young and old, but 
existence :— 

Ages. Deaths last wock. 


From birth to 15 50 
15 to 60 


periods of life shows that the present in- 
especially persons in the middle stage of 


Deaths in the Average of 10 correspond- 
Previous week. ing weeks (1841-50.) 
{ . 501 oo oe 8 
5 ee oo ee 383 ee 339 
60 and upwards .. e «+ 253 or 299 ae 41 
In the zymotic or epidemic class of diseases, the total nun " 
rated in the present return is 223: whilst the corrected aren 4 oun ‘'o. 
pox was fatal in 19 cases, measles in 36, scarlatina in 19, hoop -cough, which 
still predominates in this class, and considerably exceeds the average, in 66. 
Diarrhea numbers 17; while to fever, which happily has declined, 31 are 
ascribed. Two children, 3 persons of middle age, and 3 who had turneago years 
died of influenza; being more than the usual weekly number at this weason. 
Of the 19 cases in which small-pox was fatal, 12 occurred under 15 years 
of age, and the remaining 7 between 15 and 47. It appears that in foar 
of the cases recorded vaccination had been performed, and that the ages 
of the patients were respectively 13, 21, 36, and 47. At 4, Cottage- 
row, on 23rd February, the servant of a brewer, aged 2l years died 
of ** confluent small-pox (13 days), pneumonia (16 hours).” The registrar adds, 
from information given by the brother of the deceased, that ** he had been vac- 
cinated when young, that it took remarkably well, and the cicatrix was still 
visible.” A case of “confiuent small-pox, unprotected,” which occurred to a 
female servant, from Poplar-road, of the age of 22, proved fatal at the Small- 
pox Hospital, Holloway. Amongst the various kinds of diseases, those which 
affect the organs of respiration continue to be most conspicuous, and they 
amount in this table to 28:; in that of the previous week to 277; whilst the 
corrected average is only 215. The fatality of bronchitis has increased from 119 
in the preceding week to 131 in the last; that of pneumonia, trom 98 to 104, 
Bronchitis has been much more fatal than in any corresponding week, having 
fluctuated in the last five years between 71 and 112. The mortality ‘of con- 
sumption has been also aggravated in some degree, and amounts to 146, a greater 
number than has occurred in any corresponding Week since 1845. The widow 
of a soldier died in the Charing-cross sub-district, at the great age of 104 years 
She had been married three times, and had been a widow wenty years. ; 
METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS.—At the Royal Observatory. 
Greenwich, the mean daily height of the barometer was above 30 jn on the lass 
four days of the week; and the mean of the week was 29.981 im, On each 
day of the week the mean temperature was below the average of the same day 
in ten years, except on Tuesday, when it very slightly exceeded it. On the 
preceding day it had been only 34°1 deg., the lowest daily mean of the week 
and 6°4 deg. below the average. On Friday and Saturday it was about 36 deg, 4 
and between 4 deg. and 8 deg. lower than the average. The mean of the week 
was 376 deg. The wind first blew from the east, and afterwards turned to- 
wards the north. 
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COUNTRY NEWS. 


ARRIVAL OF THE HunGARIAN REFUGEES IN LIVERPOoL.—On 
Wednesday, at one o’clock,the Sardinian brig Arpia, Captain Barthoietto en- 
tered the Queen’s Dock, Liverpool, having on board the remainder of the re- 
fugees who sought shelter in Turkey, aiter the disasters that befel the Hunga- 
rian army under Kossuth. The Arpia is from Constantinople direct, and the 
expenses of the vessel thence to this port will be defrayed by the Ottoman 
treasury ; it having been arranged with the authorities of Liverpool, that the 
whole of the refugees, who are 262 in number, should find a hospitable recep- 
tion there, and be provided with the means of joining their brethren in the 
United States at as early a period as possible. So great was the interest attached 
to the arrival of this band of brave but unfortunate men, that as early as ten 
o’clock considerable numbers of people were attracted to the shores of the 
Mersey, eager to obtain a sight of those emigrant-refugees; and when 
at the hour above mentioned, the Arpia entered the Queen’s Dock, there 
was a general expression of mingled welcome and sympathy among the many 
hundreds assembled. The deck of the vessel was covered with the refugees, in 
their various costumes, some wearing the square red cap of Hungary, cthers the 
undress Italian blouses, and others the significant Polish fez. Among them are 
men of distinction, as regards both rank in their respective countries and postion 
in the army of which they form a remnant—some fine intelligent men, somg 
mere striplings. Among the officers are General Szeredy, the leader of the 
Vienna Zringi Legion, Major Wallinski, Captain Zsabitsky, Lieutenant Sipos, &c. 
Not one man was absent, on the list being called, from indisposition, which tells 
largely for the kind attention bestowed on them during the voyage. They are to 
stay at the Emigrants’ Home until means are provided of forwarding them to 
America, where a home has been offered to them by the authorities. A ball has 
been determined on at Liverpool, together with a public subscription, for the 
purpose of raising funds in their behalf. 

PROCEsSION OF SaiLors ON StR1KE.—On Monday morning last, 
278 of the seamen of Liverpool, who have struck work on account of their oppo- 
sition to some of the provisions of the Mercantile Marine Act, arrived in Man- 
chester to take measures for exciting the public sympathy in their favour, and 
for obtaining contributions for their support. Captain Willis, chief constable, on 
seeing so large a body of men exciting so much attention by their marching in 
order with flags and music, told them that the magistrates could not permit this 
sort of display in Manchester, and after a parley they stopped their music, furled 
their flags, and continued their way quietly to Heyrod-street. On Tuesday after- 
noon, they sent a deputation to the Mayor at the Town-Hall. The Mayor re- 
ceived them ; and Mr. Maude, the stipendiary magistrate, and the Town Clerk, 
were also present. The deputation entered into a statement of their alleged 
grievances, and were cautioned against doing anything, by processions or other- 
wise, to disturb the order and peace of the town. Their object in coming to 
Manchester, they said, was to solicit subscriptions to aid them during the strike. 

MARISCHAL COLLEGE, ABERDEEN.—On Saturday last the Earl of 
Exlinton was elected, by a majority of all the “ nations,” Lord Rector of this 
college. The noble Lord’s opponent was Sir Charles Lyell. 

MEETING OF THE BIRKENHEAD COMMISSIONERS.—The monthly 
meeting of this body was held at Birkenhead on Tuesday evening. A great 
deal of miscellaneous business, of little public importance, was disposed of, hav- 
ing reference to the improvement of the township in a sanitary point of view. 
The ferry commissioners reported that the receipts up to the 28th February, 
1850, amounted to £1149 18s. 8d. To the same date of the present year the 
proceeds were £1208 2s. 9d. The receipts from 23d of April, 1849, to the 28th 
February, 1850, were £16,324 4s. 3d.; and for the same period ending 28th 
February, 1851, £18,456 5s. The total expenditure for the latter period was 
£14,115 Lis. 1d. 

HarwicH E.tection.—The nomination of candidates for the re- 
presentation of this borough took place on Tuesday. The candidates were Mr. 
Prinsep and M. Crawford. The show of hands having been declared in favour 
of Mr. Prinsep, a poll was demanded on behalf of Mr. Crawford. On Wednes- 
day, at the close of the poll, Mr. Prinsep was declared the successful candidate by 
a majority of five, the numbers being—Prinsep, 135 ; Crawford, 130. 

EXTENSIVE RowBERY ON THE LivERPOOL RAmLWwAy.—On Wed- 
nesday information was received by.the metropolitan police, that during the pas- 
sage of the nine o’clock train between Warrington and Liverpool, some daring 
thief had contrived to get on the luggage-truck; and cut open a carpet bag, 
taking from it £120 in £1 Irish notes, a £30 branch Bank of England note, 
£55 in £10 and £5 Bank of England notes, and £220 in sovereigns, getting clear 
away, and at present no clue exists to the perpetrator. 

An association has been formed in Manchester for improving the 
condition of milliners and dressmakers. Two main objects are—to limit the 
hours of labour, and to promote a half-holiday on Saturdays. 

Probably, says a Liverpool paper, in a few months we may have it in 
our power to congratulate our readers on the creation of facilities for ship- 
ping from Liverpool fully one million tons of coal more than we have hitherto 
embarked. 

The tobacco manufacturers of Glasgow have formed themselves into 
a society, having for its object the detection and exposure of any fraudulent 
attempt to adulterate tobacco or snuff. 


The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed 
under the Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Baron of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland unto Arthur Baron De Freyne, and the heirs male 
of his body lawfully begotten, by the name, style, and title of Baron de Freyne, 
of Coolavin, in the county of Siigo, with remainder, in default of such heirs 
male, to his brother, Fitzstephen French, Esq., and the heirs male of his body 
lawfully begotten. 








WE have to apologise to many of our readers for the delay that occurred 
last week in the delivery of their copies of this Journal. Our sale has 
increased so rapidly, that the best mechanical means that the country 


can afford have failed to supply copies with the requisite despatch. We 
endeavoured to obviate the evil by polytyping all our Engravings—at a 
very large additional expense, and flattered ourselves that we had suc- 
ceeded in preventing for the future all cause of complaint; but, unfor- 
tunately, the polytype process had the, unexpected effect of destroying 
the beauty and completeness of the original block, and of producing a 
copy which was not perfect. We have in the present week 
tried another process, which, we trust, will be more successful, 
Our new machine, now in course of construction, will throw off the im- 
pressions with a rapidity and exactness unparalleled in the history of 
printing of engravings. This machine will be one of the mechanical 
wonders of the approaching Exhibition, where our readers will have an 
opportunity of seeing it in full operation. In the meantime, we trust to 
their kind consideration to excuse any delays—delays, however, which 
we do not anticipate. 
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PLAN OF GALLERIES IN GREAT EXHIBITION BUILDING, SHEWING THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF SPACES. 


nineteen numbers, is equal to 542 superficial feet, or 
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ADMINISTRATIONS OF THE ‘HALF-CENTURY. | the empire, at the head of the Administration. His chief colleagues 


THe dissolution of the Russell Ministry induces us to draw up a | 


brief sketch of the previous Administrations of the half-century. Many 
of our readers are too young to remember much of what occurred in 
politics beyond eight or ten yes and many more have, probably, been 
too little interested in such subjects to have preserved a vivid recollection 
of them. We are not acquainted with any single book from which they 
can gather this information: it must be sought for in Annual Registries, 
or in the other periodicals of the period; and we may hope, therefore, 
to fill up a page of special history by supplying even a list of the different 
Ministries of the half-century. We shall, However, briefly advert to the 
principles of each Administration, as well as to the names ofits members, 
and enable our readers, by comparing profession with performance 
what was intended with what has actually come to pass—to form a tole- 
rably distinct idea of the direction in which society is moving, and of 
the influence of Government over its course. We begin by a list of the 
Prime Ministers, and the dates of the commencement and the close of 
their Administration. 

We need not encumber our columns by giving the titles at length of 
each Minister. Every Cabinet Minister is necessarily a member of the 
Privy Council, and is therefore Right Honourable. We may add, that the 
Privy Council itself is a very large body, embracing a number of noble- 
men, prelates, and judges, and all persons who have ever been in the Cabi- 
net (there being only one modern instance of a Privy Councillor being 
ejected—the name of Mr. Fox was erased by the hand of George ILI.) 
and is totally distinct from the Cabinet, the number of which is not de- 
finite, is determined by the Ministers themselves, and has varied from 
eleven to fifteen. At the beginning of the century Mr. Pitt was at the 
head of affairs, and his Administration began several years before ; 
but here is our bird’s-eye view of all the Administrations of the half- 








century :— 
THEIR ADMINISTRATION 
Commenced. { Closed. 


| ( Resigned March 17, 1801 
| 





NAMES OF PRIME MINISTERS. | 


Mr. Pitt ..- ia .. | December 18,1783... | (differed with the 
| King) 
ry: about May 8, 
Mr. Addington (after-) | yy, ” 18 ‘ 1804 (not being sup- 
wards Lord Sidmouth) March 17, 1801 .. 5 l ported by Parlia- 
| ment) 
Mr. Pitt (Second Admi-) | yay 12, 1804 .. «+ | Died January 23, 1806 
nistration) “s VO aa : i 
| | ( Resigned March 15, 1807 
Lord Grenville .. P February 5, 1806 eo (King would not sup- 
| port him) 
Resigned about the be- 


.. | March 31, 1807 .. é ginning of Sept., 1809 
| | (dissension in Cabinet) 
Sept. (about) 20th, 1809 | Assassinated May 11, 1812 


Duke of Portland 


Mr. Perceval ae 

The Earl of Liverpool ) 
(formerly known as 
Lord Hawkesbury) ) | 

Mr. Canning oe oo | 

Viscount Goderich (for-> | 
merly known as the 
Hon. Mr. Fred. Robin- 
son, now known as 
the Earl of Ripon) 


June 8,1812.. .. ..| Died Feb. 18, 1827 


April 12,1827... Died August 8, 1827 

( Resigned Jan. 8, 1828 

August, 1827 oe ee (dissensions in the 
| l Cabinet) 


| 
| ( Resigned Nov. 16, 1830 
The Duke of Wellington.. | January 25, 1828...  .. | (defeated in the 
j l House of Commons) 
Earl Grey (formerly) | Resigned July 9, 1834 
known — as Lord } | November 22,1830 .. (dissensions in the 
Howick) ion el Cabinet) 
Viscount Melbourne > 
(formerly known as 
the Hon. Mr. William 
Lumb) .. ee 


es «+ | Turned out Nov. 10, 1834 


\ 


July 17, 1834 

yeh, oe Am | (Resigned April 8, 1835 

Sir R. Peel (formerly) | pocoember 9, 1834. (defeated in the House 
Mr. Peel) “ ) of Commons) 

Resigned Aug. 30, 1841 

és (defeated in the House 
of Commons) 

Resigned June 29, 1846 

ee (defeated in the House 
| of Commons) 

{ Resigned Feb. 22, 1851 

i. (Cabinet fell to pieces) 


Viscount Melbourne) | 4.) 12. 12935 
(2nd administration) § a + 


Sir Robert Peel (2nd) | g, or 8. 1841 
administration) 5 September 8, If 


Lord John Russell . | duly 3, 1846 .. oe 4. 


Mr. Pitt’s principal colleagues were Lord Grenville, Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs; Earl Spencer, First Lord of the Admiralty; Lord 
Loughborough, Lord Chancellor ; Mr. Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville, 
President of the Board of Control ; the Marquis Cornwallis being Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland and Master-General of the Ordnance. The 
Ministry was composed on the two principles of resisting France and 
preventing political change, the demand for which, then made with 
much vehemence, and carried to a great extent, was called Jacobinism. 
In particular, Parliamentary reform was demanded, and strenuously re- 
sisted. The Government was carried on with a strong hand, a large 
military and naval force was employed, much of the former being at home, 
and the Habeas Corpus Act had been more than once suspended. Coercion, 
combined with enormous taxation, was the rule of the Government, and 
was praised and defended by the great majority of the middle and upper 
classes. The Ministry was all-powerful. A comparatively small number 
of Whigs, headed by Mr. Fox (many of whose party, disliking his views 
of the French Revolution, which had alarmed them, had transferred 
their support to Mr. Pitt), were the opponents of the severe system then 
in vogue, and were in favour of recognising the French revolutionary 
Government, and trying to establish peace with France. They were 
extremely unpopular, and were in a smaller minority, perhaps, in the 
country than in Parliament. Like the extreme Liberal or Radical party 
of our day, they were opposed to restrictive and coercive measures ; but 
were very feebly, or not at all, supported by the people, whose political 
: entirely traditionary, and mainly expressed by the then preva- 
y—to which the mob burned Tom Paine in effigy and sacked 

Priestley’s house—of “ Church and King.” The Ministry, meeting no 

formidable opposition in Parliament, and being popular in the country, 

appeared calculated to last as long as Mr. Pitt’s life; and its breaking 
up, in 1801, came upon the nation most unexpectedly. 

One of its most important and most valuable domestic measures was 
the Union with Ireland, concluded in 1800, and promoted by a hope of 
lessening the disaffection of the Irish, and of strengthening and consoli- 
dating the empire. To bring it to pass, a promise had been implied, if 
not actually made, to relieve the Roman Catholics of Ireland from the 
penal laws, on account of their religion, to which they were then liable ; 
and to render the Union as beneficial as possible, it was deemed essential 
by Lord Grenville and his friends to comply with that promise. It was 
Mr. Pitt’s opinion also, but he held it less tenaciously than the others, and 
was not so willing as they were to make its fulfilment a sine qud non 
for retaining office. Lord Grenville and his friends proposed in the 
Cabinet that the Catholic disabilities should be removed immediately 
the Union was carried into effect ; and not obtaining a cordial acquies- 
cence, they resigned. In fact, George III. opposed his Ministers. He 
was determined vigorously to maintain the principle of excluding the 
Roman Catholics from all places of trust and power, as the basis 
of the legal right of his family to the throne. Mr. Pitt, probably, was 
disposed to acquiesce in the King’s determination, as he did at a later 
period ; or his attachment to office, in which he may be said to have 
passed his life, was extreme: but his recently avowed opinions, 
and the more determined political integrity of his colleagues—losing 
whose assistance on such a question would have damaged his reputation 
and his power—led him also to resign ; and his strong Government, to the 
surprise of the whole world, was suddenly broken up early in 1801, by 
what has ever since been known—and is as formidable at this day as it 
was then, it having at least helped to destroy the late ministry—by the 
name of the “ Catholic question.” An unexampled increase of taxation, 
and an invasion of the public liberties almost unexampled, were less in- 
jurious to Mr. Pitt’s Ministry than the disposition to favour the 
Catholics, and the King’s fervent attachment to Protestant principles. 
They were considered to be no longer a proper executive to a Protestant 
state, when they adopted the conclusion that the Roman Catholics ought 
to enjoy the same securities and liberties as any other body of the people; 
and were broken up by being opposed to the King’s peculiar opinions. 

Mr. Addington succeeded Mr. Pitt. He had previously been for several 
years Speaker of the House of Commons, and was not supposed to be 
very well versed in the affairs of executive government. He had never 
displayed any commanding abilities; he had taken no part in the 
management of the great war then threatening the safety of the country ; 
he was emphatically a professor of civil wisdom, and a man of peaceful 
habits ; but he was of the King’s opinions as to the propriety of 
continuing the disabilities on the Roman Catholics. On account 
of this one similarity, without ever having won or deserved the 

confidence of the public, he was placed, in the crisis of a fierce war, waged 
on the one hand for the safety, and on the other for the extinction, of 





were Lord Hawkesbury, Secretary for Foreign Affairs; the Earl of St. 
Vincent, First Lord of the Admiralty ; Mr. Charles Yorke, Mr. Bragge 
Bathurst, Mr. Hiley Addington, and other insignificant persons. He 
had Lord Eldon for Chancellor—a man who preserved his place and his 
power for a quarter of a century, and who, great as a judge, was, amongst 
the small men of the period, greater as a politician. Mr. Addington, 


being a prudent man, possessed of common sense, soon won the confi- 
dence of the House of Commons, and gained much in the good 
opinion of the country. Not being so emphatically pledged as 


his predecessor to a policy of fierce and undying hostility to 
France, his Government was more open to amicable negotiations, 
and in seven months after his accession to office the preliminaries 
of the short-lived peace of Amiens were settled by Lord Hawkesbury 
for England, and M. Otto for France. Till that period, Mr. Addington, 
supported by Mr. Pitt in Parliament, followed his predecessor’s mea- 
sures. He governed on the same principles, except as to the admission 
of the Catholics. He renewed the act for suspending the Habeas Corpus, 
and was, perhaps, even more determinedly than Mr. Pitt, who was once 





a Parliamentary reformer, opposed to all Jacobinical changes. The | 


peace gave him an opportunity of reducing the public expenses ; and, as 
long as it continued, his Administration gained popularity and strength. 
When war again broke out—which he could not prevent—it was gene- 
rally felt that a more commanding spirit, as Minister, was necessary to 
carry on the war. Then again the public mind reverted to Mr. Pitt, and 
his followers and friends were assiduous in turning it in that direction. 
We have lately learnt, from the memoirs of Mr. Plumer Ward, that the 
then Earl of Mulgrave, Mr. Canning, and several other ostensible sup- 
porters of the Addington Administration, were engaged, soon after 
the return of war, in a kind of plot to destroy it, and replace Mr. 
Pitt, not without his sanction, in office, on the ground that he alone was 
capable of conducting the war. In 1804, Mr. Addington’s Administra- 





tion, from a want of vigour in carrying on the war, had become discre- | 


dited ; and Mr. Pitt, as a great war Minister, was replaced in power, un- 


accompanied by those colleagues who, in 1801, had retired with him, | 


because they were not allowed to emancipate the Catholics. He resumed 
office with an understanding that he was not to moot the subject ; and, 
though he returned on such a condition, his former colleagues would not, 
and he had to form his Administration of many of Mr. Addington’s 


friends, assisted by the Earl of Mulgrave and others. It is not unin- | 


structive to notice that Mr. Addington, notwithstanding reproaches of 
weakness, and notwithstanding the very fierce opposition he encountered 
from Mr. Canning and others of Mr. Pitt’s friends, retired from office 
generally respected, on account of his economy and patriotism, and is one 
of the few examples of a man rather gaining than losing public esteem by 
the possession of Ministerial power. 

Mr. Pitt’s second Administration, carried on in the same spirit and on 
the same principles as his first, was distinguished by great naval victo- 
ries, and by the complete defeat of all England’s Continental allies. He 
died in his forty-seventh year, worn out, if not broken-hearted, by his 


as Regent. Lord Liverpool’s Ministry was otherwise marked by great 
events that shed a lustre on England; but they can scarcely be said, 80 
little personal influence had he over them, to have bestowed any reputa- 
tion on him. He is far less known, less remembered, and less spoken off, 
than the renowned General who acted under him, and than the great 
Soldier whom England, while he was in office, subdued. While the name 
of the great Earl of Chatham, and the name of his son, Mr. Pitt, are 
in every man’s mouth, nobody ever speaks of him who, as Lord 
Hawkesbury and the Earl of Liverpool, was at the head of the Cabinet 
when England reached the pinnacle of military fame. The whole merit 
belongs rather to the Duke of Wellington, than to the clerks who were 
Ministers. . 

Lord Liverpool was a man of plain, good sense. Bred up in office 
under a father long in office, he was a good administrator of the system 
he was nurtured in. Respected rather than admired by his colleagues, he 
was able to keep them together; and the want rather than the possession 
of brilliant talents, which sometimes made him the jest of men of genius, 
enabled him to remain at the head of the Administration for a longer 
period than any other Minister in modern times, except Sir Robert Wal- 
pole and Mr. Pitt. 

For the last twelve years of his official life, peace prevailed, and he 
deserves credit for maintaining generally through that period tran- 
quillity at home and abroad. He conferred, it is true, no honour on the 
country, but he inflicted on it no disgrace. He did not promote the in- 
crease of the population and the growth of society, but the progress re- 
flects no credit on the Government or its system, and was not greater in 
peace than in war. Being destitute of any well-founded principles to 
guide his policy, being a mere red-tapist, a follower of expediency, Lord 
Liverpool, with singular inconsistency, under the influence of the land- 
owners, enacted the Corn-laws; and under the influence of two of his 
own subaltern officers, Mr. Wallace, President of the Board of Trade, 
and Mr. Huskisson, he permitted the Navigation-laws to be modified, 
and no inconsiderable number of restrictions on trade to be removed. 
With one hand he bound, with the other he set loose the energies of 
industry. Under the influence, too, of growing public opinion, as ex- 
pressed by Sir James Mackintosh, Sir Samuel Romilly, Mr. Brougham, 
and others, in the House of Commons; by Lord Holland, Lord King, 
and others, in the House of Lords; and as continually and deliberately 
set forth by the public press, he permitted, rather than made, great 
amelioration in the penal code. For a considerable period of his Ad- 
ministration, Mr. Peel was Secretary for:the Home Department, and 
did a great deal, with Mr. Wallace and Mr. Huskisson, to reduce the 
chaos of our laws to some order, to simplify the statute-book, and im- 
prove the administration of justice. Though virtually the principle on 
which the Administration was formed, derived from the time of Mr. 








| Pitt, was hostility to political improvement, denounced as Jacobinism ; 


unsuccessful exertions to destroy the power of Bonaparte, by impelling | 
against France the Russians, the Austrians, and other nations of the | 


Continent. His death dissolved the Administration, strong only in him. 
His coercive views were still favoured by the nation, and the anti-Ca- 
tholic views of the Monarch were still those of the people ; but they were 
no longer the views of the leading statesmen of the day; and Mr. Vitt’s 
successor was his former colleague, Lord Grenville, joined with Mr. 
Fox, Lord Howick (the late Earl Grey), with Lord Erskine as Lord 
Chancellor, and other Liberal and pro-Catholic politicians. Though 
they proposed to carry on the war with vigour, they were not 
averse from peace, which they endeavoured unsuccessfully to negotiate ; 
but they soon broke up on the Catholic question. 

In September, 1806, only seven months after Mr. Pitt’s death, 
Mr. Fox, his- great rival for more than twenty years, the lead- 


though the Catholics were still steadily excluded from equal rights ; 
though reform of Parliament was sometimes mockingly and some- 
times sternly refused; though the reformers were cut down in 
1819, and the Six Acts, a continuation of Mr. Pitt’s coercion, 
imposed unknown restrictions on the liberties of Englishmen, still the 
progress of society carried with it the unwilling Ministry ; and, before 
Lord Liverpool was smitten with paralysis in 1827, the ground was laid 





| for erecting that more liberal edifice his successors were, in a manner, 


ing member of the Whig party in the Grenville Administration, | 


followed him to the grave. His death weakened a Ministry that 


was rather conceited than practically skillful; and it fell to pieces | 


after little more than a year’s existence, from the determined op- 
position given by the King to a measure introduced for ad- 
mitting the Roman Catholics of every part of the empire to hold 
commissions in the army. Lord Sidmouth, formerly Mr. Addington, was 
President of the Council in Lord Grenville’s Administration, and still 
adhering to his old opinions, he opposed his colleagues when they mooted 
the question, and stood firmly by the King. There was a considerable con- 
test at the time, whether or not the King and Lord Howick had misunder- 
stood each other as to his Majesty having given his assent to the proposed 
measure ; but this we pass over, merely stating that inthe end the bill was 
withdrawn. The Ministers, however, having refused to pledge themselves 
to propose no further concessions to the Catholics, the King dismi 
them. They had not lost the confidence of Parliament, though they were 
never extremely popular, and were not likely to command a majority 
after losing his Majesty’s support. 

For thirteen months only, between 1783 and 1827, when some of the 
Whigs again entered office under Mr. Canning’s wing, as in this case 
they entered it under Lord Grenville’s wing, did the Liberal party 





taste the sweets of office; and for that long period the Tory principles | 


of coercion and anti-Catholicism held undisputed sway in the councils 
of the Sovereign. This short Administration was distinguished by one 
great service to humanity—by it the Slave-Trade, which had long been 
regarded as an opprobrium to the nation, was abolished. 


compelled to build. Lord Liverpool, because he could not otherwise form 
a Ministry, had been obliged to leave the Catholic question an open one 
in his Cabinet, though he was personally and consistently opposed to con- 
cession ; his successors were obliged to make it a Cabinet question, and, 
in spite of many previous pledges, to do that which every Administration 
from 1801 to 1829 had resolutely opposed. 

Lord Liverpool’s immediate successor was Mr. Canning, who had the 
reputation of being the most liberal member of the previous Administra- 
tion. He was pledged to Catholic Emancipation ; but he was so much 
oppressed with difficulties while in office, as scarcely to be able to keep 
his feet. The greater part of his colleagues in the former Administration, 
the Duke of Wellington, Earl Bathurst, Lord Chancellor Eldon, Lord 
Melville, Mr. Peel, and others, refused to serve under him ; they resigned 
in a body immediately he was appointed, and he was obliged to seek for 
support amongst the Whigs. The Marquis of Lansdowne (who as 
Lord H. Petty was Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1806-1807), Mr. 
Tiernay, and others took office under Mr. Canning. Mr. Brougham; 
Sir Francis Burdett, and other Liberals lent him their aid. The 
Cabinet was an ill-assorted union of old Tories and aspiring Whigs, 
and only continued till Lord Goderich, who endeavoured to preserve 
Mr. Canning’s Administration after it had been deprived of its head, met 
the Parliament in 1828. The members of the Cabinet did little more 
than revive old quarrels amongst themselves; and the instant the ill- 
contrived machine was touched by others, it fell to pieces. 

Though Mr. Canning’s liberality in Lord Liverpool’s Government 
gained him considerable reputation, his own Administration was too 
short to enable him to do anything for the country. Almost the only 
measure of importance he attempted to carry forward, introduced by 
him under Lord Liverpool’s auspices, was to amend the Corn-laws: it 
was rejected in the House of Lords by the influence of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. His possession of power was a source of great trouble to himself, 
andit conferred no immediate benefit on the nation ; but it was a sign that 
the principle professed by Lord Liverpool, of “ maintaining the laws as 
they were,” had given way, and been superseded by the principle professed 
by Mr. Canning, of “ subverting the laws that were opposed to the ad- 


| vance of the people.” The short life of his Administration was wholly 


One of the most conspicuous opponents of Lord Howick’s measure for | 
I PI 


allowing the Catholics to hold commissions in the army, was Mr. Perceval, 
a barrister of some eminence, and of some standing as a politician. He be- 
came Chancellor of the Exchequer, and leader in the House of Commons 
of the Administration that was formed on Lord Grenville’s dismissal, 
marking very strongly its anti-Catholic character. The Duke of Portland 
was nominally its head; and Lord Hawkesbury, Lord Castlereagh,and Mr. 
Canning, as Secretaries of State; with Lord Eldon for Chancellor, and 
Lord Mulgrave for First Lord of the Admiralty—in conjunction with Mr. 
Perceval, carried on the Government. Though Mr. Canning was 
favourable to the Catholics, the Administration was founded on the prin- 
ciple of making no further concessions to them, and of carrying on the 
war till an honourable peace was obtained. In 1809, Lord Castlereagh 
and Mr. Canning quarrelled about the Scheldt expedition, and the man- 
ner in which the war was conducted: the latter, holding the former to be 
unfitted for his office, had endeavoured to undermine him, and had made 
it a condition with the Duke of Portland that one or the other must 
retire. They both retired from the Administration, and a duel between 
them ensued. The Duke of Portland also retired, and soon afterwards 
died. On these events occurring, Mr. Perceval became First Lord of the 
Treasury, and held the office until he was assassinated at the door of the 
House of Commons, by Bellingham, on May 11, 1812. No Adminis- 
tration, perhaps, had less merit than the one which existed between 1807 
and 1812, notwithstanding it was aided by the brilliant talents of the Mar- 
quis of Wellesley and Mr. Canning. Yet—being favoured by the rising 
in Spain, the offensive arrogance of Buonaparte, and the extraordi- 
nary skill of the Duke of Wellington—under it were achieved the 
great victories in the Peninsula, and the military greatness of our country 
was raised to a level with its naval greatness. Mr. Perceval—though it 
is a matter of fact that the administration of the army was scandalously 
neglected—shared the lustre that Wellington spread over the empire ; 
and the success of his Administration, combined with the manner of his 
death, gained for him a reputation greater than his talents deserved. 
He was an honest and a sincere man; a tolerably good manager of the 
House of Commons; a follower of Mr. Pitt’s principles with regard to 
France and carrying on the war; a lover, like him, of coercion, and a 
staunch opponent of concession to the Catholics. 

On Mr. Perceval’s death exertions were made to form an Administra- 
tion on broader principles. George III., afflicted with insanity at 
different periods of his life, had become permanently a prey to that 
dreadful malady, and his son, afterwards George 1V., was Prince Re- 
gent. At an earlier period he had been the associate and friend of Mr. 
Fox and the Whigs, and it was supposed that he would prefer an Admi- 
nistration composed, at least, of a portion of his old friends. They 
relied on him, but their expectations were deceived. Princes are not 
renowned for gratitude ; the interference of his personal friend, the Earl 
of Moira, attached to the Whigs, was unsuccessful; and the Regent con- 
tinued to carry on the Government with his father’s Ministers. ‘The Earl 
of Liverpool, formerly Lord Hawkesbury, and « member of every Admi- 
nistration after he entered public life, except the short one between 
1806 and 1807, succeeded Mr. Perceval as First Lord of the Treasury, and 
retained his high post till his death, He had the good fortune to see the 
war brought to a successful closé. Under his auspices the treaties that 
settled the peace of Europe were negotiated. He was in office when 
Buonaparte escaped from Elba, and re-established his dominion in 
France. He was still in power when Buonaparte was defeated at 
Waterloo, and finally banished to St. Helena, where he ended his days. 
Lord Liverpool was in Downing-street at the beginning of the career of 
that extraordinary man, and was its chief occupant at his death. In 
his time George III. died, and the Prince Regent became George IV., 





and preserved as King, when unshackled, the Ministers he had accepted 





filled with dissensions, and, after his decease, in August, 1827, it was 
only remarkable, under Lord Goderich, for complete imbecility 

Though the Duke of Wellington had, not very long before, « xpressed 
an opinion that he should be mad to think of taking on himself the office 
of Prime Minister, he was ready, on Lord Goderich’s resignation, to 
supply his place. He seized the rudder with a firm hand, but the ship 
soon ran away even from the Iron Duke. He restored to office most of 
the members of Lord Liverpool’s administration, retaining such of them 
as had joined Mr. Canning, but casting out the Whigs. He kept his crew 
in an admirable state of discipline. He was not called on to use any 
severe acts towards the people, but he soon convinced Mr. Huskisson and 
others, who, like the public, had taken the Duke at his word and un- 
dervalued his administrative talents, that he could carry on the Govern- 
ment without them. In 1828, the question of Parliamentary reform had 
gained much ground with the people ; even the liberal Tories found it 
necessary to do something, and it was proposed to confer the forfeited 
franchise of East Retford on Manchester. For this measure Mr. 
Huskisson voted against his leader, and immediately wrote a note to the 
Duke of Wellington resigning his office. He afterwards wished to retract, 
alleging that he had been misunderstood, and that his resignation was a 
mistake ; but, as he did not unconditionally recall his letter, the Duke told 
him in reply that “it was no mistake, and that it should be no mistake.” 
He kept Mr. Huskisson to his word, and conferred his office of Secretary 
for the Colonies on Sir George Murray. With Mr. Huskisson, Lord 
Dudley, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Charles Grant, and others of Mr. Canning’s 
friends retired ; and their places were filled by Lord Aberdeen, Foreign 
Secretary ; Sir H. Hardinge, Secretary at War; and Mr. Vesey Fitz- 
gerald, President of the Board of Trade ; giving to the Cabinet a com- 
pletely Tory and even military character. 

The Duke of Wellington’s Administration, however vigorously he 
conducted it, was remarkable for two great concessions, which were ex- 
torted from him by the progress of events. It was against his will that 
the Test and Corporation Acts were repealed, a subject that had not been 
brought before Parliament except once in the century, by a vote of the 
House of Commons adverse to the Ministry. The emancipation of the 
Catholics, also, to which the Duke of Wellington and Sir R. Peel had 
been all their lives opposed, was by them, in deference to public opinion 
and the force of events in Ireland, reluctantly carried. They seceded 
from Mr. Canning on that ground, and they formed their Adminis- 
tration on the principle of opposition to the Catholics. George IV. 
too, was opposed to the concession, as well as his Ministers, and his 
assent to it was reluctantly given. That result seems to us a 
memorable lesson for politicians. George ILL, ueorge IV., and every 
Ministry of the century, except the short one of 1806, strenuously fought 
against such an event ; but men’s religions belief, and a sense of justice, 
were too powerful for the Kings and their Ministers. They can only 
afiect man’s welfare here ; and the influence they can exercise over hope 
and fear is small compared to the influence of man’s belief in an eternity 
of pleasure and pain. Nevertheless, they had committed themselves toa 
contest with the religious belief of their subjects, and were shamefully de- 
feated. Nor has their great concession finally settled the question. ‘Pro- 
bably, religious belief is so overwhelmingly powerful, that it is neyer 
prudent for statesmen to meddle with it. The Catholic Question, through 
fifty years of agitation, kept every Administration in difficulty : it broke 
up two or three Administrations ; it has had great influence over the ex 
istence and termination of the Cabinet lately broken up, and it still re- 
mains, though in another form, to plague us as it plagued Mr, Pitt, and 
as it threatens to plague our successors. We are inclined to conclude 
that religion is altogether beyond the control of the civil magistrate and 
that he should never interfere with it, either to promote, direct, or reta 1 
its influence. ; - 
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The Duke’s Administration, with the exception of his defeat on the ; 


Test Acts, was powerful and uniformly successful, but it did not last | 


long. The Revolution which occurred in France in 1830 gave an impetus 
in England to the desire for reform which had been excited by previous 
concessions. It was manifested to a great extent in the elections which 
occurred in 1830: then the Duke's popularity had declined amazingly ; 
even the popularity of the new Sovereign, William IV., was endan- 
gered; the City was so excited, that his Ministers advised him 
not to visit it, as had been appointed; and, on Parliament meet- 
ing in the autumn of 1830, the Duke's party was outvoted on 
a question of the Civil List, and retired. Then was formed the 
Administration of Earl Grey, with Mr. Brougham (created a Peer) 
for Lord Chancellor, Lord Palmerston as Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Althorp as Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the House of 
Commons, Lord John Russell as Paymaster of the Forces, with some of 
Mr. Canning’s friends, and other Reformers and Whigs. ‘Then ensued, 
in compliance with the public desire, that great, but, unfortunately, very 





incomplete measure of Parliamentary Reform which has given the 
middle classes power to accomplish whatever may be right, but 
left the system of representation so anomalous and incomplete as 


still to require much revision. Then, too, ensued municipal reform, a 
little reform inthe Church of Ireland, a considerable reduction in taxation; 
the abolition of the trading functions of the East India Company, andits 
restriction to the function of governing its vast territories ; a new Poor-law 
was enacted ; then, too, the abolition of slavery was settled; and more 
was done in the four years which elapsed between 1830 and the return 
of Sir Robert Peel to office in 1854, than in any previous equal period of 
our history, though even then not enough was done to bring forward 
legislation to the advanced point society had reached. The discrepancy 
between them had, in fact, become alarming; it was society that had 
progressed, and the law, in arrear, had to be brought forward to its level. 

All or most of these acts were passed before the Whigs had got ham- 
pered by the old traditions of oftice,and by the new rules they made for 
themselves. They soon fancied or found that it was for their interest to 
adopt the restrictive and coercive principles of their predecessors ; and 
Lord Grey was deserted by Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham, the 
Duke of Richmond and Lord Goderich, in the beginning of 1834, because 
they would not make a further appropriation of the temporalities 
of the Irish Church, a question on which the Cabinet was divided 
in opinion. In the summer of that year Lord Grey himself resigned 
in consequence of other divisions in the Cabinet concerning the 
Coercion Bill for Ireland. Drawing the rules of their conduct rather 
from the acts of their predecessors than from the condition of society, 
the Whigs introduced in 1833 such a measure, very much to the 
distaste of many of their followers; and, on an attempt to renew the 
bill in 1834, the opposition was so strong that it broke up the Admi- 
nistration. Lord Melbourne then became the chief of the Cabinet, and 
the Whig Ministry, with some changes, wes continued. A modi- 
fied Coercion Bill was carried, but the Administration was so damaged 
by the departure from principle and its internal dissensions, that, on the 
death of Earl Spencer, which removed Lord Althorp from the leadership 
of the House of Commons, and made some new arrangements necessary, 
William IY. signified to Lord Melbourne that he would dispense with 
hisservices. The King had recourse for advice to the Duke of Wellington ; 
and the Duke being of opinion that the chief of the Government must 
henceforth be a member of the House of Commons, by his advice the 
King sent for Sir Robert Peel from Rome, and entrusted to him the 
formation of a Conservative Cabinet. 

Sir Robert Peel’s first Administration was brief. On the meeting of 
a new Parliament, which he had summoned in February, 1835, he 
found himself in a minority. The Speaker he proposed was rejected 
by ten, and the Speaker proposed by the Whigs elected. For two 
months he gallantly struggled against the majority in the House of 
Commons, and in April, finding that there was no chance of success, 
though the majority against him was a small one, he resigned. He had 
suffered successive defeats. His short Administration was remarkable 
for a display on his part of very extended liberality, and for supplying 
a proof that the old party, deriving its principles and its name of Tories 
from Pitt, Perceval, and Liverpool, become under Sir Robert Peel's 
leadership the Conservatives, had regained great strength in the coun- 
try. The average majority against him in the Commons was rarely 
above 20, and on the questions that united all his opponents was at most 
33; while the majorities of the Whigsin the first Parliament afterthe passing 
of the Reform Act were numbered by hundreds. Their decline did not teach 
them the wisdom of more closely studying public opinion, and of throw- 
ing themselves more cordially on the people. Lord Melbourne’s 
second Administration succeeded that of Sir Robert Peel, in April, 1855, 
with Lord John Russell for leader in the House of Commons, and the 
other posts chiefly filled as before, except that Lord Brougham was not 
restored to the Woolsack, on which, after an interval, Lord Cottenham 
was placed. Jt was, unfortunately, carried on more and more on the Tory 
principle, of preserving old laws and creating new abuses. Some reforms 
the Ministry effected, but they did not satisfy the public. It gradually 
fell into dis-esteem. It was obliged in profound peace to extend taxation. 
In 1841 the majority against it, in a Parliament assembled under its aus- 
pices, was upwards of 90. Lord Melbourne being then defeated on the 
Address, resigned, and made way for Sir Robert Peel’s second Adiminis- 
tration. 

The reforms in our commercial code, which Sir Robert Peel began in 
1842, which he carried further in 1845, and finally, so far as he was con- 
cerned, completed in 1846, by a measure abolishing prospectively the 
Corn-laws, were but the continuation and extension of the reforms in 
our commercial code which were begun by Mr. Wallace and Mr. Hus- 
kisson, and were carried forward, though slowly, by all their successors, 
till Sir Robert found it necessary to act with much greater vigour. 

rhe Property Tax, which he imposed at the time that he abolished many 
commercial restrictions, was the necessary consequence of defaleations 
in the revenue and the abolition he contemplated of Customs and Excise 
duties. But his measures are too recent, and are yet too much the subjects 
of party disputes, to make it desirable for us to notice them, or those of his 
immediate successor, in extenso. In 1846, Sir Robert, after carrying the 
repeal of the Corn-laws, driven to that by the demand of the English 
and by the famine in Ireland, was forsaken by his Protectionist sup- 
porters ; and being unable, therefore, to carry & measure of coercion 
for Ireland which he deemed necessary, he resigned. Lord John Russell 
succeeded Sir Robert Peel; and the ‘at measure of Lord John’s Ad- 
ministration, so far as trade is concerned, was the modification, almost 
the total repeal, of the Navigation Laws. The noble Lord’s Administration, 
however, is barely at an end, and it is not for us here and now to discuss 
his measures. We are rather historians than controversialists or critics, 
and must cenclude our hasty sketch of the Ministries and parties that 
have carried on the Government for the last fifty years, and our very 
brief notice of their leading measures and principles, by one or two 
reflections. 

In the fifty years there have been sixteen Prime Ministers ; the duration 
of each—v: rying between the 15 years that Lord Liverpool enjoyed office, 
and 4 months, the duration of Sir Robert Peel’s tirst Administration—was, 
on the average, 3 years, 1 month, and 2 weeks. The changes that have 
taken place in the several Ministries is, however, far less remarkable 
for some of their members, like Lord Palmerston and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who took part in public affairs very early in the century, are yet 
sharing in the management of them; and some, like Lord Bexley, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of more than one Tory Government 
Mr. Vansittart; and like Lord Sidmouth (the Mr. Addington of 1801), 
have only a short time ago departed—than the changes that haye taken 
place in the principles of government. If we may believe report, the 
personal influence of the Sovereign, lately manifested, is still consider- 
able, particularly in religious matters; yet no Sovereign since George 
III. has found it practicable to make his personal predilections the rules 
for his Ministers’ conduct. George LV. was as much opposed, at the latter 
end of his life, to Catholic Emancipation as his father ; but he submitted to 
the advice of counsellors as much opposed to it as himself, and to a state 
necessity, and conceded that measure. Now, instead of deferring to the 
will of the Sovereign, it is clearly recognised by every statesman, from 
the Duke of Wellington to Mr. Disraeli, that the majority of the House 
of Commons must decide the character and the measures of the Govern- 
ment, and that public opinion, as manifested through the representatives 
of the people, must exclusively determine public policy. 

It is not, however, only the Sovereign who has declined in power. At 
the beginning of the century a system of coercion was in use to govern 
the people and control public opinion It gradually subsided, and 
may now be said to be extinguished—never, we hope, to be revived. 
From 1783 to 1827, every existing Administration, commanding a great 
majority in the House of Commons, relied more on its military and po- 

lice than on the affection of the populace for the preservation of order. 
With 1827 the new system that circumstances had made necessary came 
into notice; and we owe it to Sir John Copley, Lord Liverpool's Attorney- 
General —afterwards Lord Lyndhurst, Mr. Canning’s Lord Chancellor 
that he first set theexample of abstaining from prosecuting the press 
for seditious and other libels, which before his time was of common 
occurrence. Both the press and the Government, under the influence of 
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Public opinion calmly governs public 
affairs. Coercion is at an end, and bayonets are far less instrumental in | 
preserving peace and order than men’s convictions. Remarking this 
great change in society, and in the relations to it of Government, we are 
not surprised that the Duke of Wellington, bred up in the system of | 
coercion—knowing no other—should, at the period of the discussions of 
the Reform Bill, have inquired emphatically and despairingly ‘‘ how the 
King’s Government was to be carried on.” The experience of twenty years | 
after he so expressed himself now gives an answer to the question. Twenty 
quieter, more peaceable years, notwithstanding the great changes abroad 
that have excited the spirit of change here, are not to be found in our 
uinals, than the years that have passed since public opinion superseded 
coercion as the rule and guide of the conduct of public men. 

Let us conclude by adding, that the great Republic across the Channel 
—at least a Republic in name, to resist the beginning of which Mr. Pitt 
lavished the resources of the empire—is now cheerfully acknowledged by 
our Government, is closely in alliance with it, andthe people of both 
countries are now united in the same peaceful pursuits and by a common 
interest. To their continued union—not to their hostility—we now look 
as the best, if not the only means of preserving the peace and of 
securing the civilization of society threatened by the half-barbarous 
nations of Austria and Russia, whom England, by her money and policy, 
strove throughout the early part of the half-century to make powerful 
and predominant in Europe. 





RITISH SPORTS. 

THE CHASE. 

In the whole range of British Sports, there is not one of a more intensely 
exciting character than that of the Chase. It has been said to be “ the 
soul of life” in the country ; and, if viewed with reference to the health 
it imparts, the spirit it inspires, the courage of which it is the germ, the 
interest attached to it, and the importance it assumes—there being 
upwards of a hundred packs of hounds kept in England alone, exclusive 
of staghounds and harriers—the country, without it, would during the 
season be comparatively dead. 

People in towns, who hear of gentlemen rising before it is light, getting 
a hasty breakfast, and going eight, ten, or twelve miles to a meet, 
in a cold, drizzling rain, are apt to wonder what on earth can induce 
them to run such risks, or, leaving risk out of the question, to 
render themselves so particularly uncomfortable. They have no concep- 
tion of the pleasures anticipated, or of the delight really experienced. 
Why, during a run, sportsmen are in a state of perfect rapture! But, 
if they who never followed a pack in their lives will mount, in imagina- 
tion, and go with me, they will much more clearly understand what I 
mean. 

We are mounted. Well; we have hada hearty breakfast: we com- 

menced with bread and meat, with a glass of ale, and finished with two 
or three e and a cup of coffee, with a small glass of brandy to give it 
afiavour. It is cold; it shall not rain, because rain might tend to dis- 
hearten those who have no idea of what is to follow: still itis hazy and 
cold. We have no great-coats. We sport scarlet, white cords, and top- 
boots, and have to ride five or six miles to the meet. Well, we trot our 
horses and get pretty warm ; then walk them a mile, and then trot them 
ain, until we arrive at the place appointed. 
This shall be in front of a fine old hall, and there we find fifty, sixty, 
seventy, or even eighty fearless fellows, well mounted and full of health 
and spirits. Every man is looking at every man’s horse; almost every 
horse is known ; but every man’s own horse is perfectly safe to be “ the 
best in England ”"—at something. 

Presently the bald-headed butler, rejoicing in buckles and black silk 
stockings, descends the hall steps with all the dignity at his command, 
bearing a brilliant silver tankard of ale, of which, in general, the hunts- 
man and whip only partake ; and when the master conceives that all 
are there who mean to come, he gives the signal, and we move slowly 
after the hounds. 

We will not go far; we’ll approach the small plantation on the right, 
and the hounds are thrown into cover. Nor will we draw it blank ; but 
while we are quietly conversing, we are startled by the electric sound of 
the huntsman’s horn! A fox is seen to break away! We hear the 
“ Hark! hark !” of the whipper-in. The deep-toned music of the hounds 
bursts forth, and ecstacy thrills through the veins of all around. 

Away—away—away they go! The fox flies over the fence like a bird. 
Proud of his prowess, he shows what he can do, and seems to bid his 
natural enemies defiance. He takes the open country. His speed is 
that of a shot, and his course straight for three or four miles. But the 
hounds are with him, making the “ most healthful music ;” and although 
he appears to skim the earth like a swallow, they gain upon him fast. 

He does not approve of this dashing game: he changes his tactics, and 
gets with the wind, before which he flies six or eight miles farther; but 
the hounds are with him still, and gaining—still gaining upon him; 
when, with all his characteristic subtlety, finding that they have more 
wind and game than he at first gave them credit for having, he makes 
up his mind to outwit them. 

He recollects a labyrinth of hedges which divide a dozen three or four- 
acre fields. He knows the place well—he knows every turn: he has 
reason to know it; he escaped more than once before there, and feels 
sure of escaping again. He therefore makes for this labyrinth, and into 
it he glides. 

Having passed the second fence, he gets intoa lane; he goes down it, 
and then up the opposite bank ; and on reaching this lane, the hounds 
throw up their heads !—the bank is passed, and the scent is lost. The 
huntsman, however, soon puts them on again, and away they go across 
the next field. 

Reynard has, by virtue of this move, gained ground, and is seen 
making the best of his way along the very verge of a yawning chalk-pit. 
Steady! steady! steady! the word. He makes for another nest of 
hedges, and cunningly dodges them in and out there, until, feeling that 
he has now gained sullicient advantage, he takes the open country again. 

Forwatd! The hounds dash gallantly om. He hears them, sees them, 
and fancies he feels them, and thinks it’s “ no go,” even now. He finds 
that he can’t shake them off in the open; he knows that now, and fhere- 
fore makes for a copse, conceiving that there he may give them the 
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double. He wants to get home; he fancies that he has been out long 
enough. He, moreover, feels that he has had enough of it. “ There’s no 


in his judgment now. He gains the copse, and 
but the huntsman still cheers on his 
along in his dearly 


place like home,” 
enters, and another check ensues ; 
hounds, and presently sees his wily friend flying 
loved direction. 

Away they go again with a 
their minds now to have him. 
his strength and spirit fail him. 
until he is fairly pulled down in the open 
through the air for miles. 

Now this has been a good two hours’ run; but, during the chase, did 
any worldly care oppress you? Are you at all aware that the courage 
you displayed amounted, in some instances, to recklessness? Did you 
feel any fear when you cleared that brook? Did you see any danger 
when fou took that high fence with the ditch, which you didn’t expect 
to find behind it? Did you ever imagine that you could have been so 
courageous ? Perhaps not; but although throughout the run you dis- 
played much courage, it is extremely questionable whether, in the absence 
of all enthusiasm, that courage would have been so conspicuously de- 
veloped. In cool blood you would not have gone at that fence ; nor 
would you, in a state of tranquillity, have attempted to clear that brook. 
You did things then, which in calmer moments you would not only 
shrink from, but tremble to contemplate. 

But although, with me, you got in at the death, you must not suppose 
that all who started did the same. You were engaged throughout the 
run in Jooking ahead, without paying the slightest attention to what was 
occurring around you. You didn’t see that nag swindle his rider into 
the belief that he was going to take that fence, and then, striking out 
his fore-logs—phit—-shoot him over! You didn’t see that bay mare in a 
similar manner refuse the brook on the very brink, and pitch her rider 
into the middle! You didn’t see that little lot of about a dozen rolling 
over each other while descending that awkward-looking bank into the 
lane! Nor did you see them, almost simultaneously, tail off when Rey- 
nard had made up his mind to get home. From that point the “ tail” 
extended rapidly, in wn-“ linked sweetness long drawn out,” and the 
field became in consequence “small by degrees and beautifully less,” 
until, at the finish, there were only four or five of us up. 

“ Well,” you will, in all probability, say, “it is all very well and very 
exciting, but are there any real advantages derived from the sport ?” 

I answer, Yes; very many advantages: it teems with advantages, 
real and substantial advantages. In the first place, it tends to promote 
health, and inspire confidence and courage ; in the second it leads to the 
practice and appreciation of these social amenities and generous feelings 
which impart a zest to life, and which bind man to man; and, in the 





burst! They appear to have made up 
Reynard steers still towards home, but 
He nevertheless struggles gallantly on, 
when “* WHOO-OoP!” resounds 

















The truth of the first position is too obvious to require another word. 
Of the second, it may be said that the sport unites, even in bonds of friend- 
ship, not only the owners and occupiers of the soil, but all who are 
either mediately or immediately connected with them. The field is open 
to all. There is nothing ‘ exclusive” perceptible there, nor is there any- 
thing exclusive in reality. All social distinctions appear to be levelled. 
The best horse and the best nerve go first. He who can get the lead 
takes it, no matter whether he be anoble lord or a tailor. Precedence is 
altogether out of the question. None give it who can help it—all take 
it who can. 

And then the third. [have said that the sport gives employment to thou- 
sands. I'll now briefly prove it. I have frequently made calculations 
(it is of course impossible to make them with anything like minute accu- 
racy, but I have frequently made them), and the conclusion at which I 
have arrived is this, that every fox which is killed in England costs a 
thousand pounds ! 

This, primd facie, may appear to be impossible; but, when I take not 
only the master, but the field, and look at the expenses, the enormous 
expenses—the horses, the dogs, the servants, the saddlery, the clothes— 
which are in general fit for no other purpose—including boots, hats, 
caps, and a score of contingencies, I feel quite convinced that every fox 
that is killed involves the expenditure of a thousand pounds, and I don’t 
think that any man who has looked into the subject will think me 
far out. 

If, then, for every fox which is killed a thousand pounds are expended, 
and there be, which there are, as I have stated above, more than a 
hundred packs of hounds kept in England alone, and many of them 
killing twice a week throughout the season, how many thousands to 
whom the expenditure of this money gives employment have reason to 
drink with three cheers to the chase, and to shout “ LonG May Fox- 
HUNTING FLOURISH !” mn. &. 
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PART X.—SUSSEX. 


Area .. «+ 907,920 acres | Population .. ++ 299,753 
THE southern part of Sussex is bounded by the English Channel, and is 
consequently in part a maritime county, though, for its extent of coast, 
perhaps less commerce is carried on in Sussex than in any other English 
county. Its high chalk cliffs can be seen from great distances at sea, 
and can be plainly distinguished from the opposite coast of France. 
Some antiquarians conceive that the term Albion, as applied to England, 
was originally derived from the tall white cliffs of this and the adjoining 
county, Kent. 

This county is divided into rapes in the place of hundreds, and, for the 
Parliamentary divisions, into Eastern and Western. 

The climate of the western portion of the maritime district is warm 
and favourable to vegetation, the severity of frosts being modified by the 
vicinity of the sea. The bleakest parts of the Southdown Hills occa- 
sionally suffer from the spray blown over the soil in heavy storms 
from the south-west; the hedges and grass, especially in spring, on 
such occasions suffer severely, the young herbage and shoots being cut 
off as though by the blast of a furnace, the whole acquiring a brown 
appearance, owing to the quantity of saline matter thus carried over 
the land. 

The soils of this county are various, consisting of chalk, clay, sand, 
loam, and gravel, with some good alluvial Jands at the mouths of the 
rivers, such as the Arun, &c. 

The substratum of the Southdown Hills is entirely chalk, and it is 
customary to term them as chalk downs: such a description is, however, 
very erroncous if applied to the surface or active soil of these celebrated 
sheep-walks, the greater part of which greatly vary from the cold chalk 
downs of the borders of Hertfordshire and Bedfordshire ; in fact, there 
exist few more continuously-extended breadths of fine arable land in 
any part &f the kingdom than the Sussex South Downs, their general 
composition being a fine workable loam or rich hazel mould superposed 
on a loose chalk, which rapidly carries off any surplus water, keeping 
the active soil continually well drained. 

There is also a considerable portion of the hills between Cuckmere 
River and Eastbourne, the soil of which is a strong red loam: a strip of 
this kind runs from the western extremity of Encit Hills to Willingdon 
Hill, stretching to four milesin length from east to west, and three- 
fourths of a mile north and south. 

The Weald clay is found to cover a considerable tract in the north of 
the county, and forms a stiff, cold country. Much coppice and hedge- 
row timber is grown on the Weald, probably, in consequence of the 
great quantity of wood which used to be consumed at former periods in 
reducing the oxide of iron found in the neighbouring green and Hasting 
sand district. I have seen it stated that the legal meaning of the term 
“ weald” is those woodland districtsin the counties of Suseex, Kent, and 
Surrey, in which woodlands pay no tithe. At the present period, the term 
“weald clay” is applied to the outcropping band of clay which underlies the 
greensand : it is usually characterised by being stiff, cold, and retentive. 
The timber and hedges growing thereon are generally covered with moss 
and lichens. The galt band is another stiff soil, but of a much more 
fertile character, and it is on this soil that the best Sussex hop gardens 
are placed. 

The north-west of Sussex is occupied by some sandy elevations belong- 
ing to the lower greensand, usually in the state of common, but which 
could be reclaimed and made much more productive at a very light 
expense. 

Sheep farming is the pride of Sussex husbandry ; and great praise is 
due to Mr. Ellman of Glynde, the Duke of Richmond, J. V. Shelly, Esq., 
the Earl of' Chichester, and others, for their continued perseverance 
in improving their native breed, which, for dry climates, certainly 














surpass any other kind of sheep. The Sussex oxen are famous 
for draught, and also as milkers: the pure breed are invariably 
ofa red colour. ‘The} milk “from Sussex cows is very superior; 
and although they will not yield so large a quantity of milk as 


the short-horns, they will give as much or more butter. The defect of 
Sussex farming is, that arable cultivation is greatly neglected, the cli- 
mate in many parts being too dry for turnips; but, on the other hand, it 
is remarkably well calculated for the growth of mangold wurzel, peas, 
vetches, sainfoin, &c., owing to the dryness of the climate. Oats are 
occasionally a very unproductive crop: in fact, without what is termed 
high farming—that is, good manuring—arable husbandry must ever be 
unprofitable on the dry soils andin the dry climate of Sussex. With 
high farming, this county could produce three times its present weight of 
produce. Its arable husbandry is at present greatly behind many other 
counties more unfavourably situated both as ards soil and climate, yet 
otherwise generally placed on a somewhat similar geological formation. 
The South Downs and greensands are well adapted for the growth of 
flax. Rape is now commonly cultivated as green food for sheep. 

















Sr. Davip’s Day.—Saturday being St. David’s Day, the children 
of the Welsh Charity School, in Gray’s-inn Tane, were, according to the annual 
custom, regaled with a substantial dinner by the ** Most Honourable and Loyal 
Society of Ancient Britons,” who support the school, at the school-house. The 
inmates of the school, headed by the vice-presidents and others of the charity, 
then proceeded in procession to St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, where a sermon 
was preached ih aid of the institation by the Lord Bishop of Llandaff. In the 
evening about45@ friends of the charity dined together at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Colohel Rice Trevor prestding, in the absence of Sir C. Morgan, who 
was unavoidably prevented attending. The usual loyal and patriotic toasts having 
been duly honoured, the chairman proposed the toast of the evening, * Suc- 
cesg to the Welsh Charity School,” and stated that the expenditure for the year 
1849 amounted to £3008 8s. 3d., and of the last year to £2956 Os. 6d. Although 
the number of children on the establishment during a part of 1850 had been 
greater than in 1849, yet the total ordinary expenditure for 1850 was less than 
that for 1849 by asum of £150,o0f which sum’ the saving in prévisions had 
amounted to £120. The number of children now in the school was 130 boys 
and 70 girls. The toast was received with the greatest enthusiasm, and the 












whole of the children, headed by a piper from the liighland Socie ) e 
stewards of the day, marched round the room, and excited great atte yn, from 


their happy and healthy appearance. A portion of the childrenafterwards sang 
an ode of gratitude, which was rapturously encored. The health of the chair- 
man and a variety of other toasts having been drunk, a subscription in aid 
of the funds of the charity was entered into, which amounted to about £1200, 

At a meeting of the Last St. Pancras Parochial Reform Associa- 
tion on Saturday evening last, at the Globe Tavern, Derby-street, King’s-cross, 
a resolution was passed, to the effect that in the event of a general election 
taking place, the society would pledge itself to use its best endeavours 
to guarantee the return, free of expense, of their tworepresentatives, Lord Dud- 
ley Stuart and Sir B. Hall. 

The inauguration of the Hon Sheriff Alison, as Lord Rector of the 
Glasgow University, took place on Thursday week in the common hall of the 
University, which was greatly crowded on the occasion. Mr. Alison having been 
formerly installed into office, delivered a lengthened and eloquent address, with 





which the proceedings terminated, 
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LITERATURE. 








Tae Avrosiocraray of Leicn Hont, with 

and Contemporaries, 3 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 
Most of our readers must have heard of Mr. Hunt as a distinguished living 
author, who has been rewarded with a pension from the Crown. They will, 
however, be too young to be acquainted with his early career; and we shall 
give them, from the present work, a brief sketch of his life. On his father’s 
side he was descended from a highly-respectable family settled at Barbadoes, 
and on his mother’s from « similar family of English origin established in Phil- 
adelphia. At the period of the American revolution, his father, who was prac- 
tising as a lawyer in Philadelphia, took the side of the Royalists, and was 
obliged to fleas in haste from the city, which marred his fortune. He after- 
wards entered the English Church, but had through life to struggle with pecu- 
n ary difficulties. 

Mr. Leigh Hunt was born at Southgate, Middlesex, on October 19, 1784, and 
the first room of which he has any recollection wasina prison. His father had 
many friends, and his infancy was not passed in sucha gloomy abode. He lived 
in pleasant places, and with kind companions. He was edneated at Christ's 
Hospital, and bad, amongst others, Mitchell, the translator of ** Aristophanes,” 
and Mr. Barnes, the late editor of the Zimes, for his school and class fellows, 
He early showed a disposition to write verses, and had scarcely left school when 
his father published, by subscription, a volume of his composition. For a short 
time he was a clerk in the War Office, but otherwise he was brought up to no 
profession but that of literature, and has for his whole lite lived by his pen. 
At an early period he had written a tragedy, a comedy, and a farce, and became ac- 
quainted with the comedians, singers, and managers of the day. In 1805 he began 
to write the theatrical criticisms for a paper called the Jers, then recently 
established by his brother; and the boy critic obtained considerable celebrity 
amongst players and play-goers. In 1808, the two brothers, John and Leigh 
Hunt in partnership, established the Examiner, which has now lived 42 years, 
and was the first paper of its class. The young anthor and theatrical critic 
s‘arted in the world then as a political writer. For a considerable period, 
the £raminer, under the two Hunts, was the leading Liberal as well as lite- 
rary journal, and acquired considerable celebrity. It was subject to four pro- 
secutions, for libel, on the part of the Government, one instituted in the first 
year of its existence; three of these failed; on the fourth, a verdict of guilty 
was returned, and the two brothers expiated their attacks ou the Tories, and 
on George IV., by two years’ imprisonment eich. The sucess of the Eraminer, 
after it had been tried for three years, seems to have induced Mr. John Hunt 
to project a quarterly magazine of literature and politics, called the Reflector, 
of which Mr. Leigh Hunt was the editor. The work was continued for some 
time, and many of its essays are still read with pleasure. 

The verdict obtained against the Examiner, and the imprisonment of the two 
brothers, was the culminating point of its suc ; in their hands. They con- 
tinued to carry it on, indeed, making a less feeble war on their opponents, till 
about 1820, with declining fortunes, and apparently with a declining interest on 
their part in political matters, for Mr. Hunt seems to have devoted himse)f with 
more zeal to literature than to politics. At that time it passed out of their 
hands; and, in 1821, Mr. Hunt joined Lord Byron in Italy, and resided in that 
country with his family for sever#] months. W hile there, he was engaged, with 
his noble friend, in editing the Zideral, a quarterly publication, and in other 
literary labours. On his return to England, he again devoted himself to poetry 
and literature, and from that time he continued assiduously to labour in his 
vocation. As the pres and other recent works testity, he labours at it still; 
and, having now a provision in his pension, seems desiined, after a somewhat 
erratic and stormy life, to pass his green and vigorous old age in perce and 
comparative aflluence. ; : ; 

In the course of his long career he has been acquainted with the most cele- 
brated of our theatrical performers, as John Kemble, Mathews, Kean, and 
others ; with our most celebrated poets, as Byron, Cam} bell, Moore, Words- 
worth, Keats, Shelley, &c. ; and with many polit cal characters. He has written 
a great number of poems, essays, and works of different kinds, though we have no 
catalogue befure us of his productions; and he has been not only, through a 
long period, a remarkable man himself, but he has been acquainted with many 
remarkable men. Of Byron, Shelley, Jobn Kemble, Mathews, Campbell, he 
has something to tell; and his Autobiography is also in part a biography of a 
great number of distinguished persons. He has taken part, too, in some public 
events, and his book contains anecdotes and information concerning many im- 
portant occurrences. The style is gossipping and pleasant, though sometimes 
quaint and affected; and the work, extending over so long a period, and em- 
bracing notices of so many persons, is necessarily interesting. Another person 
might perhaps have told some of the anecdotes more te rsely, have kept out many 
trivial details of little interest, and have indulged less in pretty but not very 
deep reflections; but then we should not have nad in the autobiography # 
refiection of Mr. Hunt’s defects as well as his merits. Though egotistical in 
places, it ison the whole one of the most interesting books that has for some 
time issued from the press. ¥ , 

As a specimen of Mr. Hunt's literary portraits, we will quote what he says 
of Campbell :— 

THE BARD OF HOPE. 


“Those who knew Mr. Campbell only as the author of ‘Gertrude of Wyoming’ 
and the ‘ Pleasures of Hope,’ would not have suspected him to bea merry com- 

anion, overflowing with humour and anecdote, and anything but fastidious. 

hese Scotch poets have alweys something in reserve. It is the only point in 
which the major part of them resemble their countrymen. The mistaken cha- 
racter which the lady formed of Thomson from his ‘Seasons’ is well known. 
He let part of the secret out in his ‘Castle of Indolence ;’ and the more he let 
out the more hononr it did to the simplicity and cordiality of the poet’s nature, 
though not always to the elegance of it. Allan Ramsay knew his frieuds Gay 
and Somerville as well in their writings as he did when he came to be personally 
acquainted with them; but Allan, who had bustled up from a barber’s shop into 
@ bookseller’s, was a‘cunning shaver,’ fand nobody would have guessed ti 
author of the ‘Gentle Shepherd’ to be penurious. Let noue suppose that ar 
insinuation to that effect is intended azainst Campbell. He was one of the few 
such Wiuu L ¢ tume have walked haif-a-dczen miles throngh the snow 
to spend an ev nd I could no more do this with a penurious man 
than I could with a sulk e. I know but of one fault he had besides an ex- 
usness in hi ti nd that one was national—a matter of words, 
overpaid by a stream of conversation, lively, piquant, and liberal, 
not the less interesting for occasionally betraying an intimacy with pain, and for 
a high and somewhat strained tone of voice, like a man speaking with suspende 
breath and in the habit of subduing his feelings. No man felt more kindly to- 
wards his fellow-creatures, or took less credit for it. When he indulged in doubt 
and sarcasm, and spoke contemptuously of things in general, he did it partly, 
no doubt, out of actual dissatisfaction, but m thar: he suspected, out 
of a fear of being thought weak and sensitive, which is a blind that the best men 
very commonly practise. He professed to be ! less and sarcastic, and took 
pains ail the while to set up a universi i 

“When I first saw this eminent p 
gil, not that he was lite a F e 
{ found him as handsome as the At 
he seemed to me to embody 
something a little more cut and 
critical and acute, with a conscious 
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m he gave me the idea of a French Vir- 
ch nslator ot Virgil. 

to have been ugly. But 
3 ideal notion of the Latin poet, 
egant, 

of authorship upon him, a taste over- 
anxious not to commit itself, and re g and diminishing nature asin @ draw- 
ingroom mirror. This fancy was strengthened in the course of conversation 
ss of Racine. I think he had a volume of the 
t His skull was sharply cut and fine, with plenty 








































For a lettered solitude and a bridal properly 
to law and luxt commend us to the lovely Gertrude of 
ad person were Fr 3 
penetrating, and when he spoke dimples play 
™ v , had someth:ng trained and close in 
ser -uritan seeme crossed the bre 
his face, such as we often see in the female S 
But he appeared not at all grateful for this, and v 
Virgilianism were over, very unlike a Puritan he talxe 
ictions, and out of the natural Jargenes 
and low, to break at once out of Delille’ 
loose trom school. When I had the ple 
his Virgilianisms and thought only of the ighttul companion, the unaffected 
philanthropist, and the creator of a beanty worth all the heroines in Racine.” 
Shelley, on account of his opinions, has been much calumniated. With 
some singularities, he was an amiable, upright, kindly roan, aud tie follow- 
ing anecdote does honour to his heart aud Lis moral courege:— 
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ypathy with things high 
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ANECDOTE OF SHELLEY. 

“I was returning home one night to Hampstead 
proached the door I heard strange and alarming sh 
ofaman. The next day it was reported by the gossi 
Christia (for it was he who was there), had brought some ‘very strange 
female’ into the house; no better, of course, than she onght to be. The real 
Christian had puzzled them. Shelley, in coming to our honse that night, had 
foand a woman lying near the top of the hill in fits. It was a fierce winter 
night, with snow vpon the ground—znd winter loses nothing of its fierceness at 
Hampstead. My friend, always the most prompted as well as the most pitying 
on these occasions, knocked at the first house he could reach, in order to have 
the woman taken in. The invariable answer was that they could not doit. He 
asked for an outhouse to put her in while he wextfora doctor. Impossible! In 
vain he assured them she was no imposter. They wou!d not dispute the point 
with him, but doors were closed and windows were siiut dowa. Had he lit 
upon worthy Mr. Park, the philologist, he would assuredly have come in spite 
of his Calvinis 3ut he lived too faroff. Had he litupon my friend Armytage 
Brown, who lived on another side of the Heath, or on his friend and neighbour 
Dilke, they wonid either of them have jumped up from their books or their 
bed-clothes, and have gone ont with him. But the pancity of Christians is 
astonishing, considering the number of them. Time flies: the poor woman isin 
convulsions, her son, a young man, lamenting overher. At last my friend sees 
@ carriage driving up to a hwuse at u Jittle distance. The knock is given; the 
warm door opens ; servants aud lights pour forth. Now, thought he, is the time. 
He puts on his best address, which anybody might recognise for that of the highest 
gentleman as well as of an interesting individual, and plants himself in the way of 
an elderly person who is stepping out of the carriage with his family. Hetells 
his story. They only press on the faster: * Will yon go and seeher?” ‘No, 
sir, there’s no necessity for that sort of thing,depend on it. Impostorsswarm 
everywhere ; the thing cannot be done, sir; your conduct is extraordinary.’ 
Sir,'¢ried Shelley, assuming a very different manner, and forcing the flourishing 


afier the opera. As I ap- 
k ixed with the voice 
ps, that Mr. Shelley, no 













REMINISCENCES Of FRIENDS | 


householder to stop ont of astonishment, ‘I am sorry to say that your conduc 
is not extraordinary, and if my own seems to amaze you, I will tell you something 
which may amaze you a little more, and I hope willfrighten you. Itis such men 
as you who madden the spirits and the patience of the poor and wretched ; and if 
ever a convulsion comes in this country (which is very probable), recollect what 
I tell you—you will have your house, that yourefuseto put the miserable woman 
int», burnt over your head.’ ‘God bless me, sir! dear me, sir!’ exclaimed the 
poor frightened man, and fluttered into his mansion. The woman was then 
brought to our house, which was at some distance, and down a bleak path, and 
Shelley and her son were obliged to hold her till the doctor could arrive. 
peared that she had been attending this son in London on a criminal charge 
made against him, the agitation of which had thrown her into the fits on her 
return. The doctor said that she would have perished had she lain there a short 
timelonger. The nextday my friend sent mother and son comfortably home to 


| Hendon, where they were known, and whence they returned him thanks full of 





giatitude.” 

We dare not, and we need not, to show our readers the nature of the boo‘, 
qnots any further passages. ‘he letters from Moore published by Mr. Hunt 
express a very warm attachmeut, which was subsequently interrupted: those 
from Shelley are equally friendly, and his friendship lasted till the premature 
termination of his life. Mr. Hunt must possess, we think, many other letters 
of equal interest, and may extend the Autobiography to include memorials 
of other celebrated men. 


Memorrs of the Lire and Waritines of Tuomas Cuatmers, D.D., LL.D. 
By his Son-in-Law, the Rey. Wittiam Hanna, LL.D. Vol. Constable. 
This second volume partakes the character of the first, and presents the intel- 
lectual portrait of the eloquent preacher in the most trustworthy manner. His 
own correspondence, for the most part, furni the materials, which are here 
combined into intelligible relations, mutually reflecting light. A very interest- 
ing chapter is occupied with Dr. Chalmers’ extraordinary friendship for a 
Mr. Thomas Smith, one of his hearers, and which only ceased with the death of 
the latter, who appears to have been a person of exquisitely sensitive religious 

temperament, and to have died of consumption. 

The following sketch of Dr. Chalmers’ person, by Mr. Lockhart, is too curious 
to be omitted :— 

“T was a good deal surprised and perplexed with the first glimpse I obtained of 
his countenance, for the light that streamed faintly upon it tor the moment did 
not reveal anything like that general outline of feature and visage for which 
my fancy had, by some strange working of presentiment, prepared me. By and 
e, however, the light became stronger, and I was enabled to study the minu- 
w of his face pretty leisurely, while he leaned forward and read aloud the 
words cf the Psalm, for that is always done in Scotland, not by the clerk, but 
the clergyman himself. At first sight, no doubt, his face is a coarse one, but a 
mysterious kind of meaning breathes from every part of it, that such as have 
eyes to see cannot be long without discovering. It is very pale, and the arge 
half-closed eyelids have a certain drooping melancholy weight abont them, which 
interested me very much, I understood not why. The lips, too, are singularly 
pensive in their mode of falling down at the sides, although there is no want of 
richness and vigour in their central fulness of curve. The upper lip, from the 
nose downward, is separated by a very deep line, which gives a sort of leonine 
firmness of expression to all the lower part of the face. The cheeks are square 
and strong, in texture like pieces of marble, with the cheek-bones very broad 
and prominent. The eyes themselves are light in colour, and have a strange 
dreawy heaviness, which conveys any idea rather than that of dulness, but which 
contrasts in a wonderful manner with the dazzling watery glare which they ex- 
hibit when expanded in their sockets, and illuminated into all their flame and 
fervour in some moment of high entranced enthusiasm. But the shape of the 
forehead is, perhaps, the most singular part ofthe whole visage ; and, indeed, it 
presents a mixture so v singular, of forms commonly exhibited only in the 
widest separation, that it is no wouder I should have required some little time to 
comprehend the meaning of it. In the first Place, it was without exception the 
most marked mathematical forehead I ever met with—being far wider across the 
eyebrows than either Mr. Playfair’s or Mr. Leslie’s—and having the eyebrows 
theinselves lifted up at their exterior ends qnite out of the usual line, a pecu- 
liarity which Spurzheim had re ed in the countenances of almost all the 
great mathematical or calculating geniuses—such, for example, if I rightly re- 
wember, as Sir Isaac Newton himself, Kaestener, Euler, and many others. Im- 
mediately above the extraordinary breadth of this region, Which, in the heads of 
most mathematical persons, is surmounted by no fine points of organization 
whatever, immediately above this, in the forehead, there is an arch of imagina- 
tion, carrying out the summit boldly and roundly, in a style to which the heads 
of very few puets present avything comparable, while over this egain there is a 
grand apex of high and sclemn veneration and love, such as might have graced 
the bust of Plato himseif, and such as in living men I had never beheld equalled 
in any but the majestic head of Canova. The whole is edged with a few crisp 
dark locks, which stand forth boldly, and afford a fine relief to the death-like 
paleness of those massive temples.” 

In 1816, the degree of D.D. was conferred on Mr. Chalmers by the Senate of 
the University of Glasgow. In the same year he began to deliver his “ Astro- 
nomical Discourses,” in which he may be tairly said not only to have initiated a 
new style of preaching, but to have enlarged the limits of pulpit oratory, by in- 
creasing the number of its topics, and adding to its usual themes those of science 
and philosophy. This is the one great service rendered by Dr. Chalmers, on which 
his assistant, Edward Irving, in the early period of his career, sought to improve, 
by enlarging the polemic argument even to the inclusion of political and literary 
questions. Of Mr. Irving’s connexion with Dr. Chalmers, this part of the 
biegraphy contains some satisfactory notices, and also some particulars of his 
early life which are instructive. ‘This ultimately most popular of preachers was 
at first least so. He was deemed intolerable, until associated with the Doctor; 
but then he soon acquired a great reputation. All that Chalmers did bespoke 
concentration of thought ; all that Irving attempted, enthusiasm of feeling. The 
great value of the present biography is the careiul manner in which it traces the 
mental progress of its subject. A great chauge evidently came early over his 
mind and heart, and made a marked difference between the two periods ef his 
career. This distinguisuing quality of the book gives to it a psychological value 
which cannot be too highly estimated. resent volume conducts the story 
down to the year 1823. 
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Tue Races of Mex, and their GeoGrapuicaL DisTRiBUTION. By CHARLES 
PicSERING, M.D., Member of the United States Exploring Expedition. New 
Edition. To which is prefixed an Apalytical Synopsis of the Natural History 
of Man. By Cuarces Hiatt, M.D. H. G. Bohn, 

A controversy has for a long period t going on between a certain portion 

of the scientific world and those who, interpreting literally the cosmogony of 

Moses, believe that al? mankind, not only the Asiatic t s, are descended from 

one pair of human be erving certain specific varieties 

of colour and form, and c nkind, which are not 
ito inhere 
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ude and long-standing. ps it dates from the period when mien first 
began to reflect on “their origin and their end,” and requires for its so- 
lution # knowledge of facts at present beyond the grasp of the inte 
We shall merely suggest, that, in the controversy, the intellectual 














moral part of man—his spiritual nature, w 1 is more the man himself 
than his body, not been sufficiently considered. The univ 1 simi- 
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globe are in principle nothir diversities we continually find 
amongst children of the sime parents; and on the acknowledged philosophical 
ug two causes for a phenomenon when one suffices to 

I i ersities are compat with a common ori and we 
may believe, therefore, that aj] the human race sprang from one pair. ‘That 
is the conclusion come to by Mr. Hall, after an elaborate analytical synopsis 





of the natural history of man, pretixed to Dr. Pickering’s work, and it is in 
conformity with the gradual peopling of every part of the earth. 
Such, however, is not the opinion of Dr. Pickering. He enumerates eleven 
ifferent races of which the names and numbers, supposing the whole huma 
race to be 900,000,000, are as foilows :-— 

The White . 








«eo 3.090.000 








ee 350,009.000 
Mongolian.. ++ 300,000,000 . .- 600,000 
Maleyan .. es 120,000,000 oe oe 3,600 000 
Telingan .. +. 60,000,000 Australian or 590,000 
Negro ee ee 55,000,000 Hottentot .. oe 500,000 
Ethiopian .. oe 5,000,000 





He supposes that there have been at least two centres, whence these different 
races have been derived—one in the East Indies, and the other in Africa. There 
is,ashe thinks, no middle ground between the admission of eleven distinct species 
in the human family and the reduction to one. The latter opinion, from analogy 
with the rest of the organic world, he says, implies a central point of origin. 
“Farther zoclogicai considerations, though they do not absolu:ely require it, 
seem most to favour a centre onthe African continent.” Amongst other rea- 
sons assigned for this latter opinion are the existence of “tive distinct races 
actually inhabiting tropical Africa;” ‘the fixed condition of the African tribes, 
on which time seems scarcely to make an iropression,” and the “general fail- 
ure of attempts to cclonise that continent.” ‘Africa, under various guises, 
having been always sending forth streams of population, and at the same time 
prohibiting a return.’ The origina) birth-place of man Dr. Pickering regards as 
‘fa perpetual summer, where the unprotected skin bears without suffering the 
slight fluctuations of temperature. Man is in fact essentially a production of the 
Tropics, and there has been a time when he had not strayed beyond these 
geographical limits” A supposi ion of that kind—which is, however, as ap 
plicable tothe plains of Mesopotamia as any part of Africa—seems confirmed 
by the abundance of food generally found in the Tropics ready provided, which 
is as necessary for an infant race as an individual infant. The supposition that 
the frosty Caucasus was the original home of mankind is disproved, Dr. Pickering 
says, by his physical discordance with the surrounding natural objects. 

That is the very briefest possible outline of Dr. Pickering’s views ; in the book 
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they are followed out in detail with much learning. He has been a great traveller 
and has seen with his own eyes portions ofall the races he describes. With a view to 
extend his researches, he joined an exploring expedition sent forth by the Govern- 
ment ofthe United States about 1838, which visited the countries of the Pacific and 
the north-western coast of America. The present volume consists chiefly of the ob- 
servations he made on that occasion, and the theory he adopts forms, in fact, but 
avery small portion of his amusing and instructive volume. <A part from ali con- 
jectures and ai] opinions, he describes in somewhat scientific languege the 
characteristics of various classes of men he has met with in his enlarged travels 
and voyages. His book is full of anecdotes of the races. Portraits, as specimens, 
are given, and a map expressly constructed to show the geographical distribu- 
tion of the eleven races, and his own various routes, is appended. The numerous 
facts in the book cannot fail to elucidate the true history, whenever it can be 
made out, of the origin and migrations of mankind. It is inconsistent with our 
space to examine Dr. Pickering’s theories, but no inquirer can be otherwise than 
gratified by perusing the book, whatever views he may adopt of the author’s 
conclusions. 
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sof ScornaAnp and English Princesses conne 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. I 





Lives of the QUEEN 
the Royal Succession of Great Britain. 
and Sons. 

Miss Strickland’s reputation is so well established, that her name to a work of 

this class is a sufficient passport, and the commendation of the critic is scarcely 

needed. The sorrows of illystrious women are the theme of her present story 
the calamities of Royal ladf€s, exceeding *“*in pathos and dramatic interest all 
the tragedies in the world.” 

The lives of the Queens of Scotland were singularly obnoxious to the shafts 
of danger and distress. The premature or violent deaths of the Kings, as Miss 
Strickland justly observes, occasioned at the commencement of most reigns a 
long minority, in the course of which there was invariably a struggle between 
the Queen mother and the great nobles of the realm for the tutelage of the 
infant Sovereign, and the exercise of the power of the Crown. The fact of 
the Queen being generally of foreign birth, or so considered to be, as in the 
case of the English line, brought her into collision with the jealous Scotch 
aristocracy, who, moreover, held female domination in scorn. Here is a suffi- 
ciently painful predicament to excite historical pathos, and Miss Strickland 
always makes the most of her argument. 

The present volume contains the lives of Margaret Tudor, of Magdalene of 
France, and of Mary of Lorraine, the last the adversary of John Knox, for whom 
Miss Strickland herself has but small veneration. We are glad to find that ere 
long this lady will be engaged in the task of vindicating Mary Stuart from the 
“harsh words” of this over zealous reformer. In the meantime, the lives before 
us will both instruct and amuse a numerous class of readers. 











TuE Pore ; considered in his Relations with the Church, Temporal Sovereignties, 
Separated Churches, and the Cause of Civilization. By Count Jostru De 
MalIsTRE. Translated by the Rev. -ENEAs McD. Dawson. C. Dolman. 

Count Joseph De Maistre has, in this volume, volunteered his assistance to the 

Sacerdotal Order, which, in his opinion, has been placed in peculiar peril by the 

revolutionary tendencies of modern times. According to him, * we are ap- 

proaching the greatest of all religious epochs.” No doubt of it; but in a sense 
very different from that of De Maistre. The impending Catholicity is cosmo- 
political, not Roman. 

Of France and its mission he makes much. 





But he interprets it all on the 





side of the Pontifical Church; and looks for all manner of reactions to 
the present popular tendencies. Time only can prove the value of his vaticina- 
tions. The French revolution he describes as ‘ essentially satanical.” 


(The italics are his, not ours.) To this diabolical principle he opposes the power 
of the priesthood ; and recommends to the French nobility, that they should 
** give their sons to the altar, as in days of old.” The corner-stone of his creed 
is, that ‘* Christianity is wholly based upon the Sovereign Pontitf.” 

Blasphemous as this assertion must appear to the true Protestant, it is meet 
that it should be cited, in proof ot the hopes and aims that now inspire the Ro- 
manist. The purpose of the translation and publication of this bo tupid as 
it is, in England is obvious ; for, though its logic is absurd, its style is not with- 
out eloquence, and calculated to attract the weak-minded. 

It cannot be expected of us to expose the sophistry of this book. Enough, 
that we indicate its existence, and guard the general reader against its errors. 
One of its statements deserves to be noted. By impugning the infallibility of the 
Pope, we are told that we necessarily raise up other independent infallibilities. 
“ Religious sovereignty, fallen in the first instance from the Pope to Patriarchs, 
would descend afterwards from them to Synods, and ail would end by Anglican 
supremacy and pure Protestantism; an inevitable state of things, and which can 
only be more or less delayed or avowed wherever the Pope reigns not.” 

“To this complexion we must come at last ;” and this is the issue of the contest 
against which the Romanist contends. To prevent this, Count de Maistre exerts 
all his power ; but the end, as stated and feared by the enemies of Protestant 
truth, is “inevitable.” As religion advances, superstition must recede, and the 
arts, sciences, and philosophy approach their culmination in the best possible so- 
cial system—one that must ultimately grow out of the play and accord of human 
interests when submitted to the control of an enlightened and educated people. 























Across the Artantic. By the Author of “ Sketches of Cantabs.” Earle. 
This is a good, sensible, lively, rattling book, containing advice which Brother 
Jonathan would do well to take, particularly on the score of his thin-skinned. 
ness. Faults charged by a succession of travellers, who have all observed and 
recorded the same facts, it would be better to amend than to excuse. With old 
matter of this sort, we are not much plagued in the present volume. The 
author, for the most part, takes for granted all that we ought to be previously 
acquainted with, and dashes in media res, where we discover him in the thick of 
the fight, doing battle with the crowd, or floating with the tide and stream of 
human tendencies as he best may. Here we find him listening to thenewsman’s 
announcement of the confession of Dr. Webster, and the death of the President. 
The Americans, he pronounces at once, are still Englishmen, inheriting “ that 
love for the details of crime, that morbid sympathy for the criminal, that inqui- 
Sitiveness as to everything connected with the dear deed of blood which he had 
supposed to be indigenous to the British soil.” In regard to Boston, however, 
he differs from other tourists, and thinks, that, in its exterior aspect, there is a 
mixture of the British and the Continental, rather than an exclusive English 
resemblance, 

The absence of antiquities in the New World, so far from being a source of re- 
gret to our tourist, was one of pleasure. He preferred the observation of living 
men and manners to that of decaying wood and stune. He wished to con 
plate, ** not the remains of what has been, but the corner-stone of w 
come, the scaffolding of a new society instead of the mouldering walls of a grass- 
grown tower or abbey.” On American taste, neverth 
usually severe: 
































: led across the street, from side to side, now 
informs the passer-by that this is the Olympic Theatre, where Pearce’s Black 
Serenaders are giving their nightly entertainments to crowded and fashionable 
audiences. This is not an exaggeratio The Ethiopian hum which three 
or four years ago was brought over from the ted § 

aiter attracting ention for a little while 
tural death, having, in fact, nothing but its 
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gave it birth. 
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nued to flourish with undiminished lustre in the country which 
On the very day of my arrival at Boston, happening to ask what 
entertainment was going on in the town, I was told * The Negro Melodists,’ 





y to support it, ver- 











and on visiting them fur an hour or so in the even 
midst of a crowded and applauding andience. 
phia, Baltimore, and Washi 
of serenaders at this very moment. most of 
by the advertisements in the newspapers. ‘La Somnamb 
operas, aie being played by the performers with their faces blacked, 
popular taste. Negro melodies are hummedin the strects. Young men, when 
they meet you and wish to appear comical, imitate t peculiar chuckle of the 
sable race. This painful state of things has been going on for several years. 
The worst of all this is the tendency which such an unwholesome appetite must 
possess to deprave the public taste, and to retard the dawning of anything like 
a sound National Dramatic Lierature. The more educated Americans view the 
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matter in precisely the same light. They would like to see a class of comedies 
and farces spring up, which would delineate the manners and customs of the 
white population, and should be susceptible of artistic treatment and refined 








acting. ‘They are disgusted that the people should view in any other light than 
as a passing curiosity, the efforts to portray the ‘low-life’ of an inferior 
race, by means of gross gest buffoonish grimaces, and inane parodies. 
And thinking, with Voltaire, th: : best notions of a people can be gained by 
hearing their national melodies, they ask, ‘ What must foreigners think of us ?’” 

The principal merit of the book, after all, rather lies in its style than in its de- 
scriptions or anecdotes. Of Yankee life we have scarcely enough; of English 
stories told on American ground, as, for instance, that of the exiled penny-a- 
liner, somewhat too much. Undoubtedly it is all very clever, but it is not in- 
formation on Ajnerican Manners. We need not go “across the Atlantic” to 
pick up such incidents. a 











Memoirs of the OPERA in Iraty, France, GERMANY, and ENGLAND, 

Georce Hocartu. Two Vols. LBentley. 
This is, in fact, ** a new edition of the ‘ Musical Drama,’” but in a compressed and 
more portable form. The subject is not treated with historical severity, and the 
early history of the opera has been considerably abridged. The earliest Italian 
operas commenced in the practice of those classical entertainments which, in 
the fifteenth century, were performed in the halls of the great. The * Orfeo” 
of Politar is a drama of this kind, in five acts, apparently intended to be wholly 
sung. During the sixteenth century, intermezrt also were sung as interludes 
between the acts of declaimed tragedy and comedy. These gradually ripened 
into Opera; and towards the end of the century, recitative was already invented, 
by Jacopo Peri, of Fiorence, and Emilio del Cavaliere, of Rome—the former the 
author of * Dafne,” and the latter of ** Dell’ Anima e del Corpo,” both published 
in the same year (1600). The recitative was confessedly an attempt to revive 
the musical declamation of the Greeks and Romans. 

“The first public performance of musical pieces in a regular theatre took 
place at Venice, in 1637, when the opera of ‘ Andromeda,’ written by Benedetto 
Ferrari, and composed by Francesco Manello, was brought upon the stage, in 
the theatre of Santo Cassiano, in a splendid manner, at the expense of the poet, 
who, for that purpose, collected a company of the best singers in Italy ; a re- 
markable instance of spirit and enterprise. In the following year, ‘La Maga 
Fulminata,’ by the same poet and composer, was performed in the same manner, 
and at the expense of the former. Between 1641 and 1649, there were upwards 
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of thirty different operas performed in the several theatres of Venice, the com- 
posers of which were Monteverde, Manello, Cavalli, Sacrati, Ferrari, Fonte, 
Marazzoli, and Rovetta. 

‘The most celebrated opera of that period was the ‘ Orontea’ of Marc’ Antonio 
Cesti, which was first performed at Venice in 1649, and appears to have kept pos- 
session of the stage, in various cities, for forty years. The music of these early 
operas is almost all lost, as very few of them were printed; but Dr. Burney 
gives a scene from this opera of ‘ Orontea,’ which was found in the music-book 
of the celebrated painter, Salvator Rosa, in his own hand-writing. The 
scene, when compared with the specimens of Peri or Monteverde, ex- 
hibits a striking improvement in dramatic music, The air, which is in E 
minor, and in the time of three minims, is flowing, expressive, and modern in 
its effect, from the free use of the diminished seventh both in the melody and 
harmony. The recitative is parlante, and divested of the formal closes used 
by the older composers : indeed, it differs very little from the recitative of the 
present day. And the concluding air, in D major, is bold and spirited, with a 
firm moving bass very much in the manner of Handel. Of Cesti little more is 
known, than that he was admitted into the Pope’s chapel asa tenor singer in 
1660, and produced several other operas, which had greatsucces. He composed 
@ great number of cantatas, many of which are still extant. Cavalli was at this’ 
period a prolific composer of operas, the most celebratedof which are ‘Giasone’ 
and ‘ Erismena.’ From what remains of his music, it seems to have been in- 
ferior to that of Cesti.” 

Among the Latin poems of Milton, there are no less than three, entitled 
“* Ad Leonoram Rome canentem.” This lady was one Leonora Baroni, of Man- 
tua, who was the most celebrated singer of the seventeenth century. She is 
spoken of enthusiastically by Della Valle, and described by Bayle, in his ‘* Dic- 
tionary,” as having been “ one of the finest singers in the world.” A whole 
volume of poems was published in her praise with this title, “ Applausi poetici 
alle glorie della Signora Leonora Baroni.” Milton is supposed to have heard 
this syren at the musical entertainments of the Cardinal Barberini, which the 
divine poet frequented. 

Masques and other courtly entertainments present an intelligible origin of the 
musical drama in England. And thus, as we have the name of Milton connected 
with the earliest great singer, we have it also, in his “ Comus,” connected with 
the operatic drama. Sir William Davenant’s entertainments and musical pieces 
bring us toa later period ; and the music of Matthew Lock to ** Macbeth ”’ serves to 
associate the name of Shakspeare, as well as that of Milton, with operatic history. 

Such topics as Dryden’s “State of Innocence,” ‘ Albion and Albanius,” 
“King Arthur,” &c., are too well known to be dwelt on. Handel, Metastasio, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Spohr, are all names which will readily recur to the 
mind of the reader. But, according to Mr. Hogarth, the glory of the musical 
drama belongs to the days that are past, and not to the present. 

“ The Italian opera, both in England and France, receives a greater share of 
public support, and forms the habitual amusement of a larger portion of the 
community, than it seems ever to have done at any former time. In this sense 
of the word the Italian opera is in a flourishing state ; but, viewing its situation 
with reference to the quality of the present productions of the Italian musical 
stage, it is anything but flourishing. The pre-eminence so long maintained by 
Rossini, whose pieces for a series of years held almost exclusive possession of the 
Italian stage, appears to have checked the growth of original genius, and to have 
rendered his successors in a great measure his imitators; and, as usual with 
imitators, they have been much more successful in imitating his peculiarities of 
manner, and even his faults, than his beauties. They have copied, and even ex- 
aggerated, the loud and boisterous style of instrnmentation adopted by him in 
his later works, without being able to imitate the admirable effects produced by 
his skill in combination, and his thorough knowledge of the powers and proper- 
ties of instruments. He was occasionally clumsy, crude, and incorrect in his 
harmonies, from the haste and carelessness of an impetuous temperament. 
They habitually combine their voices and instruments ina way which shows a 
superficial knowledge of their art. As an emphatic proof of this, it may be ob- 
served that no Italian composer since Rossini has been able to produce a single 
opera over which has been thought worthy to be transferred to the concert- 
room; and so much do they seem to feel their inability to stand this test of their 
skill as artists, that they have given up writing overtures altogether, thus de- 
priving the opera of what has always been a beautiful and interesting feature. 
Concerted pieces, like those of Mozart and Rossini, in which a busy and ani- 
mated dialogue is blended with beautiful combinations of harmony, and embel- 
lished by a rich and varied instrumental accompaniment, are never met with in 
the works of these composers; but, in place of them, we have a succession of 
meagre and monotonous choruses, in which the shouts and screams of the 
singers are drowned by the deafening and incessant accumulation of all the 
noises that can be produced from the orchestra. 

“The poetry, too, of the Italian Opera is at a low ebb. After a perusal of 
most of the pieces which have acquired celebrity during the present century, we 
have not foundone which is worthy of notice as a literary work. So little 
value is attached to the dramatic portion of a musical piece, that it is seldom 
thought worth while to attach to the libretto (as it is called) the name of its 
author, who is generally a hanger-on or dependent upon some musical theatre— 
a sort of playwright of all work, ready to manufacture, to order, anything that 
may be wanted—a person who is not only destitute of reputation and importance, 
but is an object of ridicule and contumely to managers, composers, and per- 
formers. Among these authors, douvtiess, there are men who do not belong to 
this despicable class; but none of them appear to have attained any consider- 
able degree of literary distinction. Where a modern Italian opera, whether 
serious or comic, is possessed of any dramatic merit—such as ‘Agnise,’ * Tan- 
eredi,’ ‘ La Gazza Ladra,’ * I) Pirata,’ or ‘ L’Elisir d'Amore,’ it has generally 
been taken from some foreign (chiefly French or English) drama or romance; 
and its merit will be found to consist in the borrowed incidents and situations, 
not in the workmanship of the Italian playwright. Indeed, the present form of 
the Italian opera is more unfavourable to dramatic excellence than it has ever 
been before. The eternal introduction of noisy chort » not, as formerly, in 
situations where groups of people could be supposed to be assembled with pro- 
priety, but in almost every scene, and mingling their vociferations with the 
most private transactions of the characters, renders the construction of a 
rational drama absolutely impossible. 

“On the modern Italian stage, in short, the music is everything, the drama 
nothing. The principles so philosophically developed, and so beautifully illus- 
trated by Gliick, have fallen into oblivion; and it is only in the co-operation of 
a second Giiick with a second Calzabigi that we can hope for the restoration of 
the Italian opera.” 

It is impossible not to concur in the justice of these remarks. The pre-emi- 
nence of music over poetry in the operatic drama is condemned by the best 
maste and Metastasio in particular. Sense, Mr. Hogarth justly contends, 
should not be sacrificed to sound. Not alone should the ear te gratified—senti- 
ment and passion should be excited. The employment of the playwright instead 
of the poet, places the drama in a false position altogether ; and the opera suffers 
as much from the practice as any other form of stage production. When will 
the theatre of this country be put under proper direction ? Nothing easier than 
the effectnation of this high purpose; yet are the solemn interests of art left at 
the mercy of speculative adventurers. Assuredly, this is a national disgrace. 
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Warkworth CastLe. A Historical Romance. 3 Vols. Newby. 

This is a novel, prefaced by a recommendation from the late Miss Jane Porter, 
and written in the style of Sir Walter Scott. The incidents are laid in the four- 
teenth century—Queen Philippa, the wife of Edward III., and the poet Chaucer, 
being leading personages in the dramatic narrative. The story is connected with 
the war in Scotland, and the battle of Nevili’s Cross, where the Queen encoun- 
tered the Caledonian host under King David, who was captured and brought 
prisoner to London. There is also a love episode between Lord Henry Percy and 
Lady Jacqueline de Hauteville, which is marked by great peri!s, and has its fair 
amount of cavern adventures and escapes from the dagger of the assassin and the 
incendiarism of the enraged Scotch troopers. The character of the daring moss- 
trooper, Sir Selby, is, in particular, well drawn; and, on the whole, the plot, 
though clumsily constructed, is interesting. The dialogue is frequently ani- 
mated; but the style, in general, is not sustained by an equality of power. The 
romance has been written, it seems, for some years, and lacks much of the grace 
now usual in works of the same class ; its interest, besides, is more of the chi- 
valric than domestic kind. 














With other Poems. 
Pickering. 
Poetry deals rather with probabilities and possibilities than with mere facts—dry, 
literal, and common-place facts. The aim of Dora Greenwell, however, whom 
“the gods have made poetical,” has been to make her poetry “a true thing,” 
and so to “ feign ” that she should not seem to be feigning. We know not but 
that the very “essential oil” of poetry may not be extracted in this way; but 
we are sure that Dora Greenwell has not yet learned * the trick.” Far be it 
from us, nevertheless, to deny the merit of this little volume, in which we find 
much intelligence and pathos, though the verse is somewat hard and metallic. 
Facility will come with practice, and meanwhile we willingly acknowledge the 
promise recognisable at present. As an example of the author’s taste and 
talent, we submit the following poem to the judgment of our readers :— 

‘““THE LAMENT OF THE ROSE. 
P, , » of Herder’s, in which the Rose is represented as complaining that, 
w alt Re mopheean ed ae ‘fa an 1 wither, she alone nie been selected by mankind as 

the type of fragility and evanescence. ' 

** All flowers around me fade! I see them die! 
They wither from the earth, and leave no trace 
To breathe the sweetness of a day gone by, 
Or tell of vanished loveliness and grace ! 


STORIES THAT MIGHT BE TRUE. By Dona GREENWELL, 








“© This grass was thick with Vi'lets ; at my feet 
They sighed with spring their gentle souls away: 
The wind that wandered from the west was sweet, ; 
But the bright summer came, and where were they ? 








*** Upon this mossy bank a sudden shower : 
Falis—with the breeze; the fragile Cystus flings 
Her snows, the glory of a summer hour ; 
Shook down, and numbered with forgotten things. 


“ * Not she alone ; the Sunflower, that above 
Hath constant fixed her broad and lidless eye, 
Hangs all her golden head, smit through with love— 
With love that may not hope, and can but die! 


** Buteo’en the Valley-Lily, from the sun ; 
Enshrouded in her cool, dark, glossy leaf, 
Hath withered there in silence, like a nun 





That folds her veil above some hidden grief. 


*** Mourn not, sweet children ! even I, your Queen, 
Have felt a thrill, the presage of decay, 
Steal through my leaves—the being, that hath been 
A dream of blessedness, must pass away ! 


*** We have one destiny, one Lord—the Sun; 
We feel our souls drawn from us thro’ the kiss 
That woke us first from nothing: one by one 
We offer up our_lives—a death of bliss. 


“* But ye, unthinking race, for whom I strove 
All beauty, sweetness, into one to blend, 
To shed around your path the light of love— 
How have ye dealt with her that was your friend ? 


***Ye look upon me—little doth avail 
The hue that trembling to my heart-leaf glows ; 
With me ye number all things fleet and frail ; 
Ye say ‘‘ the vanishing, the fading Rose !” 


“* And yet my brief, my transitory stay 
Was long enough to bless you with its breath ; 
Yours was the gentle glory of my day, 
My after-sweetness lingering in death.’ 


**A maiden, passing, hearkened to the Flower ; 

She wore the summer rose, but in her eyes 

Abode the light of many a thoughtful hour— 
The dewy light of tender memories. 


“* *Chide not, sweet Rose,’ she said, ‘ all flow’rets die; 
The dews weep o’er them, but we make no moan; 
They have fulfilled their gentle destiny— 
Lived out their happy life, and they are gone. 


“** But thou, their Queen, we mourn thy fleeting stay, 
In that we treasure thee thy peers above ; 
The fairest, dearest, would we keep alway, 
And wish thy beauty changeless as our love ! 
“* Yet more; we link, we cherish with thy smile 
The thought of vanished loveliness and grace, 
That blest us with their sweetness for a while, 
Then passed away from earth and left no trace ; 
‘** Sweet flower! we see the Rose of Life decay, 
The leaves of Youth, of Hope, of Gladness close, 
And fall like thine to earth. Yes! then we say— 
* Alas! the fair, tle quickly-fading Rose! ”’” 

The German origin of these graceful verses is confessed. There are other 
traces in the book of the influence of German poetry and criticism; and, per- 
haps, the sobriety of the compositions in general is owing to the study of such 
models as Schiller and Uhland. A still better poem, more free in its flow, and 
finer in its sentiment, is a lyric entitled— 

“THE SINGER. 


“ Before the loud acclaim that rose | As if they ne’er had changed, 
__ To greet her as she came, Old names returned that had been 
She bent with lowly grace that seemed thence 


Such tribute to disclaim ; Long severed, long estranged ; 
With arms meek-folded on her breast | For in the strain, like those that fall 
And drooping head, she stood ; On wanderers as they roam, 


Then raised a glance that seemed to | The exiled spirit found once more 


plead ts country and its home! 
For youth and womanhood ; 
A soft, beseeching smile, a look, “* She ceased, yet on her parted lips 


As if all silently 
The kindness to her heart she took, 
And put the homage by. 


A happy smile abode, 
As if the sweetness of her song 
Yet lingered whence it flowed ; 
But for a while—her bosom heaved, 
She waSthe same no more : 
The light and spirit fled, she stood 
As she had stood before; 
Unheard, unheeded to her ear 
The shouts of rapture came: 
A voice had once more power to thrill, 
That only spoke her name, 
Unseen, umheeded at her feet 
Fell many a bright bouquet; 
A single flower, in silence given, 
Was once more sweet than they : 
Unto its native air. For link by link, her own wild strain 
Her eye was fixed, her cheek fiushed Had drawn her spirit back, 
bright, By windings of a silver chain 
With power she seemed to call Upon a long-lost track ; 
On spirits duteous to her voice And with her song her heart returned, 
At every rise and fall. | To days for ever gone, 
There was no triumph on her brow, | Ere woman’s gift of Fame was her’s 
No tumult in her breast, | The Many for the One! 
Her soaring soul had won its home 
And smiled there as at rest. “ E’en thus, O Earth! before thee 
She felt no more those countless eyes still 
Upon her; she had gained Thy Poet-Singers stand, 
A region where they troubled not And bear the sou! upon their songs 
The joy she had attained. Unto its native land ; 
Now, now, she spoke her native speech, And even thus, with lond acclaim, 
An utterance fraught with spells, The praise of skill, of art, 
The echoes of the heart to reach Is dealt to those who only speak 
Within their slumber cells: The language of the heart ! 
And many a quick unbidden sigh, While they who love and listen best 
And starting tear revealed Can little guess or know, 
How surely at her touch the springs he wonnds that from the Singer's 
Of feeling were unsealed. t 
The Present seemed unto the Past 
For one sweet moment bound, 
With all its broken ties made fast, starts 
And all its lost ones found. The clear and piercing tone, 
They who were always loved, seemed That wins its way to other hearts 
now Through anguish of its own! 
Yet more than ever dear ; | They know not mastery must spring 
Yet closer to the heart they came, From conflict and from strife ; 
That always were so near: These are not only songs they sing, 
And trembling back unto the lips They arg the Singer’s life!” 
A production that justities the hope that hereafter the fair author may give 
expression to the deep thoughts and feelings with which she is evidently labour- 
ing, in verses as precious for their music as their meaning. 


“She stood dejected then, methought, 
A captive, though a Queen, 

Before the throng, when sudden passed 
A change across her mien ; 

Until her full, dilating eye, 
Unto her slender hand, 

There came a light of sovereignty, 
A gesture of command: 

And to her lip, an eager flow 
Of song, that seemed to bear 

Her soul away on rushing wings 





reas: 
Have let such sweetness flow ; 


REGENERATION ; or, Divine and Human Naturé. (A Poem, in six Books. By 
GEORGE MARSLAND. Pickéring. 
The Man here is greater than the Poef. Thoughts just and true, feelings pro- 
found and sublime—* those beatingsjof the heart,” iaj which, as Wordsworth says, 
we “recognise a grandeur”—a!l these things are to be discerned in this didactic. 
But there is not an answerable mechanism. The ear of the writer has yet to be 
attuned. His inspiration is not always musical, his thunder is frequently hoarse- 
voiced. Besides, he thunders too much. There is a want of calm spaces. 
“Nothing but thunder” prevents repose, and without it there is no work of art. 
Mr. Marsland, then, is no artist either in verse or words ; but we meet with 
passages occasionally whose value is scarcely appreciable— passages of power, 
which reveals itself despite the incumbrance of a yet unfinished diction. For 
instance :— 
“ True inspiration is not brought about 
By human means. The finest thoughts are dropp’d 
So suddenly from heaven, the mind in vain 
Enquires the means by which they come, or how 
The like may be again produced. ’Tis thus - 
Their heavenly origin is stamp’d upon them. 
The mind unhelp’d may pry into all things, 
And speculations most profound but serve 
To render more obscurely dark : but not 
In vain is such research ; for when the mind 
Is like primeval chaos fill’d with matter, 
Then for a time should labour cease, and man 
Look up, until the Spirit brooding moves ; 
Then order will appear, and light from heaven 
Reveal a beauteous earth beneath, and heaven 
Serene above; then is the time to write: 
Before, the blind but lead the blind, and both 
Thus fall into the ditch. So all great verse, 
As Milton’s, has been unpremeditate. 
Laboured attempt to manufacture thought, 
Productive of effect and man’s applause, 
The most defeats the stilted dwarf’s design. 
The Spirit must be free that would be great ; 
And where God’s Spirit is, is liberty : 
Disdaining anxious care, and rooting up 
The weeds of prejudice, the breast laid bare 
To the free winds of heaven, is all required 
For healthy mental life. As light will flow 
Into the house when windows are relieved 
From darkening shutters, so the Lord would fain 
In man’s heart dwell, that in his light he light 
Might see. How few have faith to tear aside 
The fleshly veil, and let the world of spirits, 
With all its glorious wonders, be revealed ! 


One attribute conciliates us to Mr. Marsland’s muse. Unlike Cowper, though 
religious, he cultivates cheerfulness. He gives no quarter toa gloomy faith, he 
will owe nothing to superstition, ascetism, or terror. He lives in faith, in hope, 
in love. He affects life, not death. He preaches salvation, not perdition. He 
is a man, not a Calvinist. He is a votary of the beautiful, though not always 
the creator, ‘ 

Such are the materials, half reduced to shape, which are to be found by 
analysis in this sacred poem, which, after all, presents rather a chaos than a 
world, 


They guess not whence it gushing, | 
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| TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


YORKSHIREMAN, Huddersfield—Sec “ Rovings in the Pacific,” lately published, for Hawaii; 
and Dieffenbach's ‘* New Zealand” 
| SANS ETIQUETTE—A card sent is held to denote a visit 
ENQuIRER—“ When Greek meets Greek,” &c., is from Nat Lee’s “ Alexander the Great ” 
| CLERICUS, Horncastle, may obtain the ‘‘ Parliamentary Returns,” by order, of any book- 
| seller 
| T F W—Catlin’s Exhibition is open in Waterloo-place, Pall-mall 
WEA, Hailsham—We have not engraved the subject 
A SUBSCRIBER—A reference to Nash's ‘‘ Histo-y of Worcestershire,’ and “The Herald's 
tations,” in the British Museum, will probably supply all necessary information 
E S—Mr Mansel Talbot is not heir to the Barone of Mansel 
AN AD INQUIRER—If the lady’s mother were an heiress, the husband is cl arly entitled 
} to impale his wife's arms, being her paternal shield quartered with her maternal, de spite of 
the fact of there being brothers. Unmarried ladies have a right to the exact same arms and 
quarterings as their brothers 
INVEST TOR—The abduction of Miss Turner, by the Wakefields, occured the 7th March, 1826 
5 M E—The crest of Sic B M was “A lion sejant or, in the dexter paw a sword arg. hilt and 
pomel of the first.’’. We cannot trace any motto 
AN INQUIRER—John, second Earl of Upper-Ossory, was born in May, 1745; he married. 26th 
| March, 1769, Anne, daughter of Henry Liddell, Lord Ravensworth, and by her (who had 
{ been divorced from the Duke of Grafton) he had two daughters, Lady Anne and Lady Ger- 
trnde Fitzpatrick. His Lordship’s father, John. first Eari of Upper-Ossory, had by his wife, 
the Lady Gower—1. John, second Earl; 2. Richard, the well-known General Fitzpatrick ; 
| 3%. Mary, . arried to Stephen Fox, second Lord Holland; and 4. Louisa, married to Wil iam, 
first Marquis of Lansdowne 
The direction is, ‘‘ Mr LITTLE, ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS Office, 198, Strand, London "’ 
ARNOLD—Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence and his brother, Lord Augustus, have each a pension 
of £500 a year. They are not entitled to a coronet 
TURK E QUILL—We never remember to have met with the name in question, and we can 
find no arms registered to it 
JS, Maidenhead—William, late Lord Bolton, was succeeded by his nephew, William Henry, 
now third Baron 
H H—The arms of Hulley are—“ Az. an eagle displayed arg. a baton in bend gu. Crest: Out 
| of a ducal coronet or, a unicorn’s head gu.” No descendant in the female line can bear the 
coat unless entitled to do so by descent through heiresses 
OMEGA—Lady Flora Hastings was aunt to the youthful Marquis just deecased. The Mar- 
chioness of Bute is Lady Flora’s sister 
DELTA—The arms of Barnard, of Yorkshire, are, “ Arg. a bear rampt. sa. muzzled or. 
Crest: Out of a ducal coronet or. a demi bear rampt. sa. muzzled or” 
C J P—Payne, of Somerset, bears ** Gu. three crosses botonnee arg., on a chief az. two escal- 
lops or” 
B, Hereford—26s per annum, with 6d extra for double Numbers. 
W_J B—The Illustration suggested is in the ¢ ngraver’s hands 
erton—The question of the railway liability can only be settled by an action at law 
Vestbourn—Read Ryan's work on California, recently published 
—The Great Exhibition Building in Nyde Park was originally designed by Mr. Paxton, 
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G H, Beddington; and J E, Newport—We cannot advise you 
FP W, Winchester—The oft-quoted passage, ** Music hath charms,” &c. is from Congreve's 
** Mourning Bride” 
B B—Notes and Queries is published weekly and monthly, by Bell, Fleet-street 
NORTH has put a much vexed question, not likely to be settled at the present moment 
AM, Edinburgh, and E J D—We regret that we have not room 
A CONSTANT READER should apply for gratuitous advice for the eyes to the Westminster 
Ophthalmic Hospital, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, on Monday, W ednesday, and Friday 
RICHARD—Apply to Horne, Thornthwaite. and Co., 13, Newgate-street. 
YALLIS, LOO, and A SUBSCRIBER, Streatham—We do not interfere in disputed games at 
cards 
SURGEON-DENTIST, Fulham—We do not know of any treatise on the preparation of chlo- 
| roform; but several processes are given in the ** Scientific Journal.” Among the latest ure 
those by Meurer, Carl, and Siemmerling. (See “* Year-Book of Facts,’’ 1851 
Z X, Dublin, wishes to ascertain if Astor House, New York, is lighted with ** water gas’ 
D), Newcastle—We E i 





















— d .H, Spricht, P P X, A Dealer in Small Wit, A Constant 

Reader, Bristol; W C H, Ha er, Yeovil 

A SUBSCRIBER 4B LNITIO—Davidson’s Treatise on Short-hand 

A FRIEND—Our View of the Opening of the Cortes was sketched in Madrid 

F—The so in question are not published as you name 

SCRUTATOR—Apply with your eighteen coins to Mr Webster, 17, Great Russell-street, Covent- 
garden 
X—Address at the publishers of each journal 

LONDON DERRY—See the “ Population Abstracts’ 
News 

















B—See a work entitled ‘“‘ Ornamental Poultry,” recentiy published 
| FANTAIL—See a shilling book on pigeons, published by Orr and Co 
CE ” 


EN 





Us—See the “‘ Journal of the London Statistical Society 
MN is thanked; but the sketch of the New Orleans fire is too slight 
W H Bis thanked; but we have not room for the illustrations 
COPENHAGEN—Thanks; but we cannot find space for the lines 
JH A, Bristol—See Mr. Gilbart’s work on Banking 
L&X—The argument has been carried on in pamphlets. Inquire at Ridgway’s, Piccadilly 
A 5S L M, Lincoin—Old records point to an ancient forest or woodlands, or 
rating Cheshire from the west of Eng 
| the Limes, or border. It has been conjectured, with much probability, that a nun 
| of places situated on or near the tract forme rly occupied 
derived the addition of Lyme, Lime, or Line to their né 
| Newcastle-under-Lyme, aton-under-Lyme, &c. ** ¢ 2 rtor 
in 1566, and written by Still, afterwards Bishop of Bath and Wells, was 
be the earliest English comedy; but ‘Ralph kKoister Doister” w 
| A WIDOW—The trustees of tt Miss Howard's charity, at F 
| Widows of naval and military officers and of clergymen, are the 
W. A. Mackinnon, M.P. 
DIANA—The height of the Wrekin, in Shropshire, is 1320 feet. Scaw Fell, in C 
3166 feet 
| AMATEUR, Salop—See Noad’s “‘ Lectures on Electri 
| A SUBSCRIBER, Liverpool—The late Lady Flora Mas 
her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent 
T R—Apply respecting the Philoperisteron Society at Anderton's Hotel, Fleet-street 
| E A H, Ashburton—The patentees of the collapsible metal tube for artists’ colours are Messrs 
| Rand and Co, 24a, Cardington-street, Hamp- road 
| R, Dubln—A ship-chandler will, probably, inform you 
| See the ‘* Secretary's Assistant,” published by Whittaker and Co 
The subscription to the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS is 26s per annum, and 
for Double Numbers 
ABERDEEN—The Wellington Statue has not been removed from the Green-Park arch, for 
which, indeed, it was originally designed and cast 
| A B C—The arms of Viscount Curzon, son and heir apparent of Earl Howe, are— ‘ Quart 
| Ist and 4th, or, a fesse between three wolves’ heads, erased sa. 2nd and 3rd, a 
| sa. three popinjays or, beaked and legged gu. Cres Ist. Out of a ducal co 
| plume of five feathers az. 2d. A popinjay rising or, collared gu. Motto: Let Cur 
what Curzon helde”’ 
A CORNISHMAN—We can find no arms to the name of Weary 
—A detailed pedigree of the Perrott family may be found in Kimber’s old “ Baro- 
netage,"' and also in Burke's ** Peerage and Baronetage” for 185 
A SUBSCRIBER FROM THE COMMENCEMENT—The ancient family of Buckston, of B 
in Derbyshire, always wrote their name ** Buxton” until the beginning of the I 
when the then head of the house assumed the present mode of spelling. Tt 
| family are—* Sa. two bars arg., between three mullets of the second, ona canto 
the second, a buck trippant of the field. Crest : A pelican vulning itself, or. Mott 
tum habet charitas ”’ 
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| AN OLD READER—The arms of Deans, of Longhermiston, are thus blazoned:—“ Are. a cross 
|  motline az., surmounted by a sword in pale ppr. Crest: A i 
a cross pattre. Motto: Arte vel marte.’ 





sword, ensigned on the top with 

Gerveys, of Bonath!ac, Cornwall, bore—** Arg. 

a chev. between three ¢ Another family of Gervays used—* Az, three by as with 

ladders or, fired gu. Crest: Ona mural crown gu. a fire-beacon between two wing. ii 

NVESTIGATOR—The arms of Brookman are, * Arg. four fleurs-de-lis in sultire, saltiz 
r heads outwards, gu. Crest: A crane, holding in the dexter claw a stone” 


2 F—* Az. three bx lis, or. Crest : A hand holding a dagger ppr. Motto: I beare the 


garbs se 
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SUBSCRIBER, Totness—We can trace no arms to the name in question 

RANDAL iget in cinere virtus. souped ppr 
ls 











will be 
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an heraldic device 

dale is son and h eir-apparent of the present Earl of Dovoughmore 

A SUBSCRIB Phe arms of Steede, of Kent, are “Arg. a chev. sa. between three bears’ he ads 
couped gu. zled or. Crest: A reindeer arg. attired or” 

PHILO-GUELPH—Philippa, daughter of Lione! Plantagenet, Duke of Clarence, marr I 
mund Mortimer, Earl of March, and had three sons—Roger, Edmund, and Jcha. The secor 
Sir Edmund Mortimer, married the daughter of Owen Glendowr, and his issue said 

ttled in Scotland. The third son. Sir John Mortimer, was beheaded 

Roger, succeeded his father, and became Earl March. Of this last-named Ea 
chiid that left issue was Anne, sister and heir of Edmund, fifth Earlof March, 
Richard Earl of Cambridge, ancestor by her of the future Sovereigns of England 

A CONSTANT SUBSCEIBER—The Chiltern Hundreds, a Portion of the high lands of Bucking- 
hamshire, formerly abounded in timber, and afforded shelter to numerous banditii. ‘To 
guard the inhabitants of the neighbouring place against these marauders, an officer was ap- 
pointed under the Crown, called ** the Steward of the Chiltern Hundreds.” T luties have 

xcheauer 

ers of Parliament to vacate their s An M.P., not in any n 

n; but, by accepting,the stewardship of the Ch 

ived from the Crown a post of honour and profit, a 
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| long since ceased, but the nominal office (in the gift of the Chancellor of the 
| retained to enable memt t 

{ disqualified, cannot re 
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is presumed to have rec 
act, vacated his seat 
A B M—The widow of the late Viscount Alford, being the daughter of a Marquis, has hi 
srecedence .han her late husband, the son ofan Earl, and is therefore designated I 
Marian Alford." If Lord Alford had been a peer by right, and not simply Viscc 
courtesy, his wife would be styled Viscountess 
| A SUBSCRIBER—The official authorities have decided, that the use of a carriage, plate, or any 
j other article bearing a crest upon it, renders the possessor liable to the tax on armorial 
ensigns 
ROBERT—AII the male descendants of an heiress are entitled to bear her arms as a quartering. 
* The — of one of C.’s daughters” weuld have a right to impale the quartered coat of 
A. and B 
MILITIS—Apply by letter to Messrs Furnival and Parker, Whitehall, London 
G B K—B., the husband of A.’s daughter and heiress, would be entitled to bear, on an es- 
cutcheon of pretence, the arms of his wife's father and mother (who was an heiress % 
quarter!y 
S$ 8 8—The use of a coat of arms, or crest, in any form or shape, renders the bearer liable to 
the armorial tax 
A CONSTANT READER, Edinburgh—The arms of Arkwright of Derbyshire are “ Arg. on a 
mount vert, a cotton tree fructed ppr., on a chef az. between two bezants an escutcheon of 
the field, charged with a bee volant ppr. Crest: An eagle rising or, in its beak an es- 
cutcheon pendent by a ribbon gu., thereon a hank of cotton arg. Motto: Multa tuli fecique’ 
8CG Mors sola vincit ”’ 
BEAUCLERK—The particulars will be duly announced 
J H. Limerick—Your coin is a groat of Edward IL, very common 
M A W and ALIQUID are thanked; but we have not room for the lines 
A COMMERCIAL TYRO—See a small work on the Funds, published by E Wilson, Royal Fx- 














change 
J B, Bradford—At the Surrey Zoological Gardens 

E K, Sowerby; and R D, Ely—The nearest bookseller will supply the missing Numbers 
¥ . 











FRANK should read Mackay’s ** Western Werld ” 
Br AGEM—The Diorama of the Ganges is a very meritorious artistic exhibition 
E T, Ampthill—The wax impression is from an old brass weight, of no value 





G H _1—The Act was passed in the lifetime of King William IV 

DE BALDOC—We will refer to Robson, and give the information next week 

¥ B H—There are so many different arms to the name of Wilson, that we have not space to 
give them all 

A CONSTANT READER AND SUBSCRIBER—We cannot trace the arms submitted 

A SOLDLER—Nesbit's “ Arithmetic ” COLOMBO—Apply to a postmaster 

D, and WINCHESTER—We cannot advise you | J Norwich— Declined 

PHILOLOGOS—Diphthong (difthong) W M, Teddington—Received 





DIRECTIONS TO THE BINDER. 
This half-sheet to be folded up, and to face the next week's Number (474.) 
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